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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1936 


THE BASIS OF THE CLAIM FOR COLONIES ! 


By THE Ricut Hon. Tor Lorp LuGarp, 
G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 


THE demand of Germany for colonies, and of Italy for an 
extension of her colonial empire, is based on no single motive. 
The concentration of power in the hands of a single dominating 
personality, as in both these countries, may at any time involve 
the State in ambitious projects in the guise of a “ Civilising 
Mission,” or as the vindication of national honour. The more 
tangible motives of the present demands appear to me, however, 
to be based on three separate grounds, viz. : 


a. Pressure of population and the need of colonies to which the 


| surplus population can emigrate ; 


b. The need of access to supplies of raw materials and food-stuffs 


| and to markets for manufactured goods; and 


c. The right to equality with the present Colonial Powers, on grounds 
of national prestige and status. 


In thus stating the case, I ignore the antecedent question 
whether States which have broken treaty pledges have not there- 
by forfeited their right to formulate such claims, and I confine 
myself to an attempt to deal with the problem which, in the very 
significant words used by Sir Samuel Hoare, “ is certainly troubling 
many people at present, and may trouble them even more in the 
future.” 

In the past the right to exercise suzerainty over colonies and 
protectorates was based on “the right of conquest,’ which 
(except for voluntary cession) was recognised as the only indisput- 
able legal title, but those Powers which have ratified the Treaty 
of Versailles, and especially the Kellogg Pact, have deliberately 
abandoned conquest as a legal basis for the acquisition of 
sovereignty, just as in England we have abandoned the duel as a 
method of settling disputes between individuals. Henceforth 
title can only be acquired by those Powers by voluntary cession. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on December 3rd, 1935, with the Right 
Hon. The Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, K.C., in the Chair, 
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We are, moreover, prompted to this inquiry by the widespread 
recognition of the fact that the League of Nations will fail to 
play an effective part in the preservation of peace between the 
nations if its réle is confined to maintaining the status quo. It 
must recognise, and provide a solution for, the strains and stresses 
which give rise to friction in a changing world, as, for instance, 
the pressure of population. 

The claims of Japan, though frequently bracketed with those 
of Italy and Germany, have been rightly excluded from the scope 
of this discussion, for they are not analogous. She has large 
undeveloped territory in Formosa, to which emigration has been 
negligible, and in Manchukuo, which she has conquered in despite 
of the Kellogg Pact and the Versailles Treaty. She holds a man- 
date for the Pacific Isles north of the Equator, and though she has 
ceased to be a Member of the League, she not only retains it, but 
recently submitted to the Mandates Commission her claim to 
benefit by the ‘“‘ economic equality clause” in all the mandated 
territories to which it applies. Italy, it may be noted in passing, 
enjoys this right as a Member of the League, but Germany, like 
Japan, is no longer a Member. 

The first of the three bases on which the claims of the 
dissatisfied nations are founded is the need for territorial expansion 
for surplus population. The tropical and semi-tropical regions of 
Africa, and generally speaking of Asia, are already populated by 
coloured races and, though the population of a vast dependency in 
Africa may on a guesswork estimate appear to be very meagre, it is 
necessary to remember that the average density so calculated 
is no true criterion. Such large census units include great tracts 
of land that is practically uninhabitable owing to lack of water, 
or rocky and uncultivable soil, or because they are infested by the 
tsetse-fly, the carrier of the Trypanosome germ fatal alike to man 
and beast. 

In many parts of Africa alongside such regions, with a popu- 
lation of perhaps only four or five to the square mile, will be found 
areas carrying a population of several hundred to the square mile, 
and if a census of the density of the well-watered and cultivable 
regions, with sufficient rainfall for agricultural needs and free 
from fly, could be taken, it would show that they were fairly 
densely populated both in Africa and in Asia. It is of course 
only on such lands that European colonisation, if possible at all, 
would be feasible. Nor should we forget that for ceniuries past 
Africa has been devastated by inter-tribal war, slave-raiding, and 
appalling epidemics of small-pox, sleeping-sickness, and other 
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diseases, while the infant mortality has exceeded 50 per cent. 
The fact that the population is as dense as it is to-day in the habit- 
able areas is proof of the exceeding virility of its indigenous races. 
A people less prolific would, like the aborigines of some other 
continents, have become nearly extinct. 

With the advent of civilised control, tribal wars and slave- 
raids have ceased, epidemics are checked by innoculation, endemic 
diseases and infant mortality decrease, and the population may be 
expected to increase very rapidly. Even if we assume that 
colonisation, whether dependent on Native labour or not, is 
possible by the white races in the tropics or semi-tropics, and if 
we further assume that here and there an area may be found 
capable, at any rate for the present, of accommodating a few 
thousand Europeans, it seems obvious that Africa and Asia offer 
no possibility for colonisation by the surplus millions of Europe. 
We have experience of the great difficulty which settlers have 
found in making good in their struggle against drought, locusts 
and human and bovine diseases, even when in command of some 
capital and under exceptionally favourable climatic conditions. 

Though many German scientists have maintained that the 
tropics are colonisable by Europeans, there were, we know, very 
few German settlers in her colonies prior to the War. Sir Norman 
Angell tells us that despite intensive propaganda for the need of an 
outlet for surplus population, the recent census in Eritrea showed 
that in the 2000 square miles of suitable highlands there were 
only about 400 unofficial adult settlers after fifty years of Italian 
occupation, and the total number engaged in agriculture was 
only eighty-four. He points out that the economic stress of which 
these States complain is no less applicable to the United States 
and France, which do not suffer from pressure of population or 
lack of room for expansion, while the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland with no colonies have made no complaints. I agree 
with his conclusion that territorial changes in Africa would not 
exert any appreciable influence in the solution of the problem. 

It is to temperate zones in North and South America, in 
Siberia, or in the Pacific that the surplus population of Europe 
must look for space for colonisation. It does not, moreover, 
seem to be realised on the Continent that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom exercises no more control over 
the immigration policy of the Dominions than she does over that 
of the United States, or that these countries themselves have 
an unemployment problem. 

Though the British Foreign Secretary has taken occasion to 
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express his sympathy with Italy’s need for expansion, albeit she 
and Germany have both resorted to unusual methods to increase 
their population, and Germany is endeavouring to rid herself of a 
large racial minority, it is to be noted that he was careful to limit 
his constructive proposals to the second basis of claim, viz., the 
better distribution of raw materials— 


“Tt is [he said] the desire for a guarantee that the distribution of 
raw materials will not be unfairly impeded that is stimulating the 
demand for further enquiry. . . . I feel sure we should be ready to 
take our share in the investigation of these matters.” 


I welcome the suggestion that this problem should be examined 
by an international committee, not only in the hope that some 
fruitful proposals may be made, but also for the opportunity it 
will afford to the dissatisfied nations to state their case, and for 
the British spokesman to explain our point of view. 

There are two separate claims; first, for unfettered facilities 
for obtaining raw materials and food-stuffs, and secondly, more 
important though less emphasised, access to the local markets 
free from any discrimination or differential tariffs. During the 
severe trade depression which began in 1929 the prices obtainable 
by the colonial exporter of commodities of all kinds, including many 
minerals other than gold, have fallen in many cases to a half or 
even a third of their normal market value, and almost below the 
cost of production even by natives. The price obtainable by the 
vendors, who are eager to dispose of their goods at almost any 
price to any purchaser, is, however, governed by the world’s 
market values, and I know of no discrimination in British depend- 
encies in regard to the destination of exports, with the sole 
exception of tin, which is subject in some colonies to an export 
duty unless smelted in the Empire. 

The dissatisfied Powers complain, however, of a handicap in 
buying in a foreign currency. Under normal conditions the in- 
convenience arising from the different national currencies should 
present no more difficulty than that arising from different weights 
and measures, as indeed has been proved by the French and other 
foreign firms in our colonies. In the Cameroons under British 
Mandate, for instance, about 80 per cent. in value of the exports 
last year were consigned to Germany by the German estate- 
owners, but since the imports from Germany were only 43 per cent. 
of the total value of imports, there was a considerable adverse 
balance of trade, which apparently gave rise to no difficulty, nor 
did the Germans find any difficulty in regard to currency in paying 
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their labourers or purchasing from Natives. Similarly Italy has 
of late required very large quantities of food-stuffs and of other 
materials for her army in East Africa. Until sanctions were 
imposed she purchased goods of all kinds, for which she paid in 
sterling at Mombasa or other port of export, and she still continues 
to purchase quantities of food-stuffs. A merchant trading in a 
country under a foreign flag imports manufactured goods, and 
exports the commodities purchased with them. As a measure of 
value and as a medium of exchange he needs a token coin, and he 
purchases a sufficient supply of the local currency at the current 
rate of exchange. 

Pending the renewal of the recognition of gold as a universal 
standard, or of some other method of stabilisation of exchange 
values, a temporary difficulty occurs owing to the absence of any 
fixed parity of exchange, though this is to some extent lessened 
by the fact that the currency of the colonies is pegged ‘to that of 
the Metropolitan State, so that goods exported from Italy or 
Germany can be paid for by bills on London, Paris or Brussels. 
Such bills would be discounted by the banks if the export of capital 
from those countries were not subject to special restrictions owing 
to an adverse balance of world trade or to international debts, for 
the payment of which they have entered into agreements. In the 
last analysis the difficulties are due in part to decreased purchasing 
power arising from the slump in trade, but are attributable in a 
greater degree to the growth of an extreme “ economic national- 
ism ”’ which has upset the system of exchanges by the imposition 
of differential tariffs, so that Germany and Italy are forced to 
place an embargo on the withdrawal of money from their countries. 
Inducements are offered by the German exchange bureau in the 
form of “ compensation permits’ for the mutual settlement of 
debtor and creditor accounts, in order to avoid the export of 
capital, and consequent depreciation of the currency. The 
problem is, however, further complicated by the fact that, as the 
Berlin correspondent of The Times pointed out on Friday, 
German firms are not allowed to work “‘ on an economic basis 
which would involve the elimination of superfluous labour now 
employed under political pressure.” 

This temporary and artificial currency difficulty is therefore 
not due to any lack of local facilities for the purchase and export of 
commodities to any destination, nor is it due in the mandated and 
free-trade territories to any differential tariffs or other obstacle 
to the import of goods wherewith to purchase them. The ability 
to purchase depends on the quality and price of the goods in free 
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competition with those of other nations. In other words, if 
the foreign merchant imports goods which command a ready sale, 
he will have little need to trouble about foreign exchange, as we 
have seen in the success of Japan in the textile trade. In 1933 
her imports into Tanganyika were valued at {£417,000 against 
only £29 exports, and last year her imports rose to £523,000 with 
only £66,700 worth of exports; thus in two years she had created a 
favourable balance of £873,000. The local token currency presents 
a very minor difficulty. 

In this connection it is pertinent to observe that though the 
eyes of the dissatisfied nations are turned towards Africa, it is 
not from that continent that the main food staples, wheat and 
meat, are derived or ever likely to be derived. The same may be 
said of most of the principal raw materials of commerce, ¢.g., 
cotton and wool, and the coal, petroleum and iron ore needed for 
their conversion into manufactured articles of trade. Though 
Africa contributes to the world’s demand for vegetable oils, fibres, 
hides, and minerals, etc., these, with the exception of copper, bear 
but a small proportion to, and compete precariously with, similar 
products from other sources. In the case, for instance, of oils, 
edible and other, African palm-oil, kernel oil, and ground-nuts are 
in keen competition with tallow, whale-oil, copra, ground-nuts, 
and cotton-seed oil; in the case of fibres, with jute, hemp, manilla, 
and sisal from other countries. 

The density of the population of England alone, as distinct 
from that of the whole United Kingdom, is more than double the 
density per square mile of either Germany or Italy (742 to 347 and 
344 respectively), but England imports by far the greater part of 
her raw materials and food-stuffs from countries over whose fiscal 
policy she has no more control than Germany or Italy have, and 
for a great part of these supplies she must pay in a foreign 
currency. It is in time of war only that the exclusive 
control of the colonial markets may be of vital importance, 
and this depends not on the “ possession’ of colonies, but on 
sea-power. 

We may therefore conclude that although undoubted con- 
tingent advantages (not unaccompanied by serious obligations 
and liabilities) accrue to the Suzerain Power, there is no real 
obstacle to the free distribution of commodities in a mandated 
territory, except those of the “C”’ class held by the Dominions, 
viz., S.W. Africa, New Guinea, Samoa and Nauru, and the islands 
north of the Equator under Japanese control. In these alone 
there is no stipulation for equality of commercial opportunity, 
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a stipulation which is very jealously guarded by the Mandates 
Commission in the A and B Mandates. 

But the causes of dissatisfaction are not limited to the condi- 
tions obtaining in mandated territories. Foreign nations are , 
apt to think, and the view has recently been echoed in a New 
York journal, that England with her colonies in every part of the 
world has monopolised an undue share of the economic resources 
and the markets of the world. To this charge Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain a generation ago replied in memorable words : 


“We in our colonial policy [he said] as fast as we acquire new 
territory develop it as Trustees for Civilization for the commerce of 
the World. We offer in all these markets over which our flag floats 
the same opportunities, the same open field to foreigners, that we offer 
to our own subjects and upon the same terms. In that policy we stand 
alone because other nations as fast as they acquire new territory .. . 
seek at once to secure the monopoly for their own products by 
preferential and artificial methods.” 


With the recent application to our Overseas dependencies of a 
policy of preferential tariffs against foreign nations, however well 
justified in the case of the United Kingdom, we can no longer 
claim to be the “‘ Trustees of Civilisation for the commerce of the 
world,”’ or justify our possession of so large a Colonial Empire by 
the boast that we maintain the “‘ open door” for all. Though 
France and Great Britain in some cases offer a rebate of their 
own import duties on certain commodities produced in the Over- 
seas Empire, this rebate is made at the expense of the revenue of 
the importing country, and it is open to any foreign country to 
offer a similar attraction. By the “ Ottawa Agreements” the / 
list of commodities to which this rebate or preference is applied — 
has been very largely extended, and it has been adopted in 
principle by the Dominions. By this concession the markets of 
the colonies have been enlarged, and the profit to the producer 
increased to the extent of the rebate, at the cost of the consumer. 
The dependencies are, however, “‘ invited ”’ to reciprocate unless) 
precluded from doing so by any treaty, and in such cases steps 
have been taken, or are in contemplation, to abrogate where 
possible any treaties which stand in the way, and reciprocity is 
enforced in the dependencies whose fiscal policy is dictated by the 
Secretary of State. There is no need to review in detail the extent 
of the reciprocal preference which has been accorded by the 
colonies, or the quotas and special customs duties which they have 
imposed on specified imports from specified countries. It suffices 
for my purpose to invite attention to the principle which is adopted 
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wherever and whenever possible. The feasibility, for instance, 
of abrogating the so-called ‘‘ Congo Treaties’ (which preclude 
reciprocity) has long been under consideration, and the Japanese 
Treaty relating to West Africa has already been denounced. 

The abandonment of a strict and rigid “ free-trade ”’ policy 
by the United Kingdom in face of the hostile tariffs imposed by 
foreign nations has, in my personal view, already been justified 
by results, but the application of that policy to the non-self- 
governing dependencies involves other important considerations 
and principles. The Economist, commenting at the time on the 
new departure, observed that :— 

“ Unfortunately it is evident that in too many instances these new 
preferences will mean a very material addition to the level of duties 
charged by the colonies upon non-Empire imports as a condition of 
affording a preference to the Dominions.” } : 


These duties and quotas, being primarily imposed for the benefit 
of manufacturers in the United Kingdom or the Dominions, 
operate in some cases to deprive the native peoples of the cheap 
goods which alone at the present time they can afford to buy, 
and this the writer stigmatises as “‘ protection of the worst kind,” 
with no corresponding hardship on the consumer of the colonial 


produce. 

‘‘ The true meaning of these Agreements [he adds] will be not more 
and freer trade, but fresh imposts upon the necessaries of life in the 
interest of Dominion manufacturers.” * 


But however this may be, I am not here concerned with the 
aspect of the question as it affects the welfare of the Natives, 
but rather with the other aspect of what I have called our “ Dual 
Mandate,” viz., the development of the material resources of the 
colonies for the benefit of the world at large. 

Referring to the problem of “the free distribution of raw 
materials among industrial countries which require them,” Sir 
Samuel Hoare in his speech to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations expressed the view that it is not unnatural that there 
should be ‘‘ a fear lest exclusive monopolies should be set up at 
the expense of the countries not possessing Colonial Empires,”’ 
and he stated that the British Government “‘ are prepared to take 
their share in any collective attempt to deal in a fair effective way 
with the problem, so that all fear of exclusion and monopoly may 
be removed once for all.’”” What then should be Great Britain’s 


share in this attempt ? 
1 Oct. 29th, 1932, p. 778. 2 Loc. cit. 
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Although, as I have endeavoured to show, there is little sub- 
stance in the complaint regarding raw materials, at least so far as 
the mandated territories are concerned, and leaving aside for the 
moment the serious difficulty in regard to territorial changes, I 
submit the following suggestion.< Provided the other Colonial 
Powers are prepared to bear their share in the collective effort, 
not necessarily by adopting the same method, Great Britain should 
revert once more to her traditional policy of ‘‘ the open door ” 
in all the overseas territories over which she has control, the 
departure from which since 1932 has afforded some pretext for 
the complaint of monopolies. > 

To afford the guarantee which Sir Samuel Hoare said was 
demanded for the effective application of this policy, I would 
further suggest that the Mandates Commission should be entrusted 
with its supervision, but to the extent only of receiving memorials 
or petitions from anyone who had grounds for considering that the 
pledge was being infringed in any British dependency. There 
would be no discrimination against imports on account merely of 
their cheapness, provided that the reduction in price was not 
effected by contravention of any convention which has been 
ratified by the importing country, as for instance the conventions 
regarding conditions of labour. Where no such contravention 
can be proved, the Natives are entitled to the benefit of the cheap 
goods, but I would not wholly rule out a stipulation that the 
purchase of commodities for export should bear a reasonable 
relation to the value of the imported goods. 

These proposals would of course involve some adjustment of 
what are known as “ the Ottawa Agreements,” but in so far as 
those Agreements demand from the colonies a preferential tariff, 
we may hope that the Dominions which in some cases have shown 
themselves ready to accord a preference, though most of the de- 
pendencies are debarred by treaty from reciprocating, would be 
willing to contribute their share in common with the United 
Kingdom, and to agree to the application of the ‘‘ economic 
equality clause ”’ to the territories they hold under mandate. An 
alternative and more restricted gesture would be to make this 
clause applicable to States Members of the League only. 

In spite of every effort to share with all the world the com- 
mercial opportunities of the colonies, protectorates and mandated 
territories, some special advantages do undoubtedly accrue to the 
mandatory or suzerain. Though large contracts may be offered 
for international tender, it has been argued that the materials 
required for them, and all the supplies for current government 
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requirements are the monopoly of the mandatory. The advantage 
is, however, apt to be exaggerated, for even if the local govern- 
ment carries out a major work, many sub-contracts are made and 
tenders for materials are notified in the official gazette without 
discrimination as to nationality. Even for very petty require- 
ments the tendency to call for tenders is increasing, and can be 
made the rule. I find as regards the two mandated territories 
to which reference has been made that the government imports 
in the Cameroons last year was a fraction of 1 per cent. of the total 
value of the imports, while the average annual budget deficits 
since the mandate was issued is over £40,000. In Tanganyika 
the value of government stores for each of the last two years was 
about 4 per cent. of the total imports. 

Sir Arthur Salter is reported to have suggested the enactment 
of an international convention, enforcing equal distribution of all 
raw materials on equal terms in peace or war, except to any State 
declared to be an aggressor. Such a treaty pledge would be of 
value if the other members of the international conference pre- 
ferred this method to territorial adjustments, though I foresee 
difficulty in ensuring the observance of the convention in default 
of supervision such as I have suggested. 

The present Mandates Commission has its hands full in the 
supervision of twelve mandates. If additional territories were 
placed under mandate, it is probable that a second Commission 
would have to be created, at considerable cost. It would lack the 
experience gained during the past fifteen years. The present 
body, as guardians of the commercial rights of the States which 
hold no mandate, have become experts in the technical appli- 
cation of the ‘‘ economic equality clause,’’ which has given rise 
to repeated discussions. They could, however, probably under- 
take to receive any petitions on this one subject, having reference 
to territories not under mandate. 

Before discussing other proposals involving territorial changes, 
let me turn for a moment to the third of the bases of the claims 
of Germany and Italy, viz., the demand for equality with the 
present Colonial Powers on grounds of national prestige and 
status. ‘‘ The view of His Majesty’s Government,” said Sir 
Samuel Hoare, “is that the problem is economic rather than 
political or territorial.” I venture to think that His Majesty’s 
Government has much underrated the strength of the national 
feeling in this matter. That Portugal, Belgium, and British 
Dominions, with populations or resources small in comparison to 
hers, should have colonies or mandates, while she is declared 
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unworthy, detracts in her view from the equality of status 
promised to her. 

Italy also nurses the grievance that the Colonial Powers appro- 
priated all the mandates at the Peace Conference, while she had 
none, though in point of fact she had large additions of territory 
in Europe, and Great Britain ceded 35,000 square miles, bisected 
by the Juba river. Since her colonies in the temperate zone 
extend along some goo miles of the Mediterranean littoral, and 
elsewhere cover great regions, she can claim to be a great 
Colonial Power. To imagine that Germans and Italians are 
blind to the weakness of their case if based merely on inability 
to obtain raw materials or room for settlement would, I think, be 
to underrate their intelligence in view of pre-war statistics of 
immigration and of trade in their colonies. 

To meet these demands for equality in the colonial field, 
as well as those for access to raw materials and accommodation 
for surplus population, various proposals have been made. The 
Labour Party in its recent manifesto announced that it stood for 
“the international control of sources of supply of raw materials, 
and for the extension of the mandate system for colonial terri- 
tories,’ which some of its leaders expiain as meaning that all 
British Colonies should be placed under a League mandate, and 
Mr. Lloyd George and his “Council of Action” apparently 
support it. That this policy should have been endorsed at the 
recent Conference of the National Peace Council (if correctly 
reported) by so high an authority as Sir Arthur Salter, a member 
of the Economic Advisory Council, and by Lord Lothian, who, 
however, added the important proviso that “some measure of 
consent ”’ of the people concerned should be obtained, must secure 
for it careful and respectful consideration. 

Professor Bentwich argued that “ this would not mean that 
we hand over our colonies to other people,’ but unless the man- 
dates were given to the dissatisfied countries the change would 
be of little interest to them, and therefore valueless in solving the 
problem. If, however, the placing of British dependencies under 
a mandate were made conditional on the assignment of the man- 
date to Great Britain, the sole object being to ensure to foreign 
Powers the supply of raw materials, the proposal I have made 
that the “‘ economic equality clause” should be made applicable 
to them under the supervision of the Mandates Commission would 
seem to meet the case effectively, without placing the territories 
under mandate and involving the creation of a second Mandates 
Commission at great cost. But such a proposal would not satisfy 
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the claim to exercise sovereignty in their own right as great 
Colonial Powers, which I believe to be the most insistent demand. 

Others have proposed a reconsideration of the present 
mandates (which means their transfer to Germany and Italy) in 
order to satisfy the amour propre of those Powers. Such a trans- 
fer of the trust we have accepted, involving the reversal of the 
pledges repeated by successive Secretaries of State that the 
mandate would never be surrendered, would be but little less 
unthinkable than the proposal to transfer to a foreign flag the 


loyal British subjects in our crown colonies, or the inhabitants of F 


our protectorates who for all practical purposes enjoy a similar 
status. Mr. Churchill has condemned, in more picturesque 
language than I have used, what he stigmatises as “‘ the repulsive 
talk of handing over millions of human souls irrespective of their 
wishes like cattle or slaves to new sovereignties.”” There can be 
no doubt that the proposal either to place our dependencies under 
a foreign mandatory or to transfer our mandates to Germany or 
Italy would not be tolerated by British public opinion, and it 
would be simply heart-breaking to the men on the spot, who had 
spent years in building up a sympathetic Native policy, to see 
their work nullified by the adoption of new policies. 

The only condition which could be urged as a possible justifi- 
cation of the transfer of a mandate would be the willing consent, 
or at least the complete indifference, of the Natives concerned, to 
be ascertained by an impartial and thorough inquiry by the 
League, with full compensation to non-Natives who had sunk 
capital in the country if their interests were prejudiced. Were 
} such an inquiry made, I am convinced that in the British African 
mandated territories the reply would be an emphatic desire for 
no change. 

Sir Samuel Hoare insisted that whatever course might be 
adopted should be collective and that each Colonial Power should 
bear its share. While I am convinced that foreign Powers would 
emphatically decline to place their colonies under mandate, 
I have gained the impression, from conversations and other 
indications, that some Colonial Powers in Africa, not having,;made 
such pledges as have the British, would not lay the same stress 
on the consent of the Natives to a change of the mandatory, and 
would prefer to surrender a mandate provided they received 
adequate compensation for foregoing their rights. If they are 
right in thinking that the inhabitants would be indifferent to the 
change, and if the present mandatory preferred to surrender its 
mandate rather than to adopt the “‘ economic equality ”’ régime 
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in all its colonies, the two methods in combination might perhaps 
provide an effective solution. A State which possessed no man- 
date, but was willing to bear its share, would either cede equivalent 
territory or adopt the free-trade régime as it might prefer. 

There remains the proposal for direct administration by a 
Committee of the League, which would also be responsible for the 
creation of an International Civil Service. This proposal was, 
I believe, considered at Versailles and abandoned as unworkable 
and likely to create international jealousies, and the mandate 
system was adopted in preference to it; but since it is advocated 
by such men as Mr. Arnold Toynbee and Mr. J. L. Hammond, 
whose views must always carry weight, I will briefly give the 
reasons why I am compelled to share the opinion of the Peace 
Conference. 

The success of the League in the Saar is instanced as proof of 
its ability to undertake such a task, but the temporary-control, 
with ample force in the background, of a civilised though excited 
community, with its system of government in working order, is as 
different as can well be imagined from the administration of a 
colony, especially of one of the vast African dependencies, where a 
handful of Europeans regulate the affairs of many communities in 
varying stages of evolution. 

The idea that the Mandates Commission is an example of the 
type of committee required, is to misunderstand its functions. It 
is solely engaged, with the collaboration of a representative of the 
mandatory, in seeing that there has been no contravention of the 
precise terms of each clause of the mandate,’ It is not collectively 
responsible for the opinions expressed by individual members, 
and disclaims any competence to advise a mandatory Power on 
questions of administration. It is not its function, as suggested, 
to study various policies and demand the application of the best. 

Government by Committee is at best unsatisfactory, as the 
condominium of two experienced Colonial Powers has shown alike 
in Egypt and in the New Hebrides. My experience, after thirteen 
years on the Mandates Commission, as well as on International 
Committees on Slavery and on Native Labour, has taught me how 
extremely difficult it is to arrive at an accepted conclusion on any 
question. Some of the members of the proposed committee, 
sitting in Geneva and charged with the administration of a great 
African dependency, would have had no experience of tropical 
administration, others would be opinionated in favour of their 
own national policy. It would have to assume responsibility for 
executive action it could not possibly control, and would be com- 
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pelled to vest almost autocratic powers in the local administrator 
whose policy would be that of the nation to which he happened to 
belong, and liable to change when he was succeeded by another. 
Ex hypothesi he would not be chosen from one of the “ sated” 
Colonial Powers. 


“So far as the government of backward races is concerned, there 
should [writes Mr. Hammond] ideally be only one Great Power, and 
that Power the League of Nations. If such a revolution were possible 
we should see men of all countries administering the African territories 
not under a national flag, but under the flag of the League, men differing 
in blood, race and other respects, but united in accepting a common 
standard, and certain common ideas of justice and duty. . . . Nations 
would be rivals not in power but in culture.” 


It is a great and attractive ideal, but dependent as he truly says on 
such a revolution being possible. 

But, even so, would not such a Civil Service lack continuity of 
policy, and that national pride in their work which breeds 
initiative? Even if it were possible to achieve the “ common 
standards,” there would still be the very practical difficulty of a 
common language, both for instructors and cadets in the training 
college, and for the staff overseas. There is also the question of 
cost, which would inevitably be very heavy. It would depend on 
the replies to a number of questions. How many committees 
would there be to deal with the administration of the international 
colonies? Would they be permanently in session? What secre- 
tariat (corresponding to the National Ministries of Colonies) 
would they require? And so on. The assumption of such an 
undertaking would be to transform the functions of the League 
and add enormously to its expenditure—who would bear it? 
For my part I am compelled to think that we have no right to 
entrust Native populations to the hazard of such an experiment 
in order to appease European jealousies. I should, however, be 
glad to see a certain number of English-speaking foreigners 
employed in our mandated territories, and even perhaps in our 
colonies. 

It is very doubtful whether such a scheme, even if practicable, 
would satisfy the amour propre of the claimants for colonies in 
their own right, and, on the other hand, it is very improbable that 
other Colonial Powers would consent to follow Great Britain’s 
lead if she adopted this proposal. It would therefore fail of its 
purpose as a collective solution. We may well ask what limits are 
to be set to this demand for equality of status in the colonial 
sphere. The Times correspondent reports that Poland is be- 
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coming “ colonial-minded,” and has even gone so far as to name 
the territories to which she claims rights. Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia will doubtless soon follow. Has every nation which 
shouts loud enough, and takes steps to increase its population, 
a right to a colony for its surplus and as a field for economic 
expansion, regardless of whether the colony already has a popu- 
lation of its own? Sir Samuel Hoare wisely excluded a theme so 
delicate from the scope of his proposed inquiry, the “ free distri- 
bution of raw materials,” which he said ‘“ should be limited in this 
case to raw materials from colonial areas, including protectorates 
and mandated territories.” 


Summary of Discussion. 


LorD STRABOLGI said that one motive to which Lord Lugard had 
not referred which was behind the comparatively recent demand for 



















colonies, and which was a very sinister one, was the desire for military | 


power by the use of coloured armies. That was one of the dangers in 
connection with Ethiopia, where there were native races of high 
military value who could provide a million men of military age. A 
million men of high military value, cruel, fierce and brave, armed 
with modern weapons and under Blackshirt officers, might conquer 
half Africa and set the world alight in the process. The arming of 
native races, after the example set by the French, was a question of 
the greatest importance. Therefore, if there was to be any question 
of the redistribution of colonies it was necessary to insist that the 
native populations should not be armed. It was a matter in which 
Great Britain had a clean record. 

He agreed with what Lord Lugard had said as to the demands of 
countries like Poland and Czechoslovakia for colonies. But there was 
in the British Empire a country whose people desired to emigrate and 
did emigrate when they got the chance, and that country was India, 
whose demands on the grounds of overcrowding were as legitimate as 
anyone else’s. 

Great Britain had incurred a certain amount of blame because she 
had not recently played the pre-war colonial game to which Lord 
Lugard had referred when he spoke of the “ open door.” We ought 
not to encourage such methods as the tin restriction scheme, the 
rubber restriction scheme and various other restriction schemes which, 
including the oil restriction schemes, both we and the United States 
had formulated. It was not playing the game to set up tariffs and 
prevent one’s debtors paying one in goods, or to restrict or hinder 
overseas lending by creditor nations. The sooner the City of London 
was restored to its former position as a great international lending 
centre the better it would be for the general trade of the world. 
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Mr. C. F. STRICKLAND said that he agreed with Lord Lugard’s 
view of the “‘ economic equality clause,’ but had one addition to 
propose. Lord Lugard had suggested that only the countries who 
had broken a convention of the League of Nations of which they 
were signatories should be the objects of discrimination in tariffs. 
But there should also be such discrimination against those nations 
which had refused to sign the conventions of the League. Otherwise 
it would be possible for any country, simply by refusing to sign, to be 
free from any possibility of discrimination and to sell its goods in an 
inequitable manner. 

Lord Lugard had said that the imports into two African colonies 
on behalf of the Government were comparatively small. That might 
be so in backward colonies. But in such more advanced places as 
Indiz and some of the French possessions in North Africa that was 
no longer the case, and no one with official experience would deny 
that it was very difficult to give absolute equality of treatment. 
Other things being equal it was likely that a government contract 
would go to the national of the country which had power in the 
dependency in question. 

There was one motive for the acquisition of colonies which Lord 
Lugard had dismissed too quickly, and that was the desire of countries 
to be secure in respect of supplies in time of war. Although theo- 
retically war might have been abolished, many countries based their 
policy on the assumption that it was still possible. Lord Lugard had 
argued that only a nation which had command of the sea could ensure 
freedom of supplies in time of war, but what would be the position in 
the case of an imaginary war between France and Germany? Sup- 
posing that Germany obtained a certain naval superiority over France, 
it would still be possible for France to bring over a large amount of 
supplies from North Africa. Or in the case of an imaginary war 
between Germany and Italy, if Italy had control of Eritrea, Somali- 
land and Abyssinia, she would still be in a position, in spite of a possible 
naval inferiority to Germany, to bring supplies from Africa through 
the Suez Canal. It would not be practicable for Germany, with no 
base in the Mediterranean, to block that trade. So the desire to 
secure supplies in time of war had a certain justification, and should 
not be lightly estimated. 

He had recently had occasion to watch the intentions of the 
Chinese and Japanese Governments in that respect. The Chinese 
Government were attempting to direct the produce of their cotton- 
fields towards Chinese factories in China, instead of letting it go to 
Japan, while in North China the Japanese factory-owners were anxious 
to obtain control of the produce of the cotton-fields of China in order 
to send it to their own factories in China and Japan. 


THE Rev. EDWIN SMITH said that he had recently been listening 
to the conversation of a number of Africans, the vehemence of whose 
discussion about colonies showed that they felt very deeply about the 
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subject. They had refuted quite firmly the arguments which had 
been alleged in support of the internationalisation of the African 
territories, but they were agreed that something should be done in 
regard to raw materials. As to prestige they were rather scornful ; 
but Africans could hardly be expected to be in favour of having their 
territories made into mincemeat to satisfy the ambition of European 
countries. There was a third argument which one of them had put 
forward and which he had based on something which Bertrand Russell 
was alleged to have said, to the effect that it would be a distinct 
advantage to England to give up her colonial territories, as that would 
save her from being exposed to the envy of foreign Powers. The 
African in question had said quite magnificently that he did not agree 
with Bertrand Russell. 

Then they had begun to discuss what their own position would be 
under such a scheme of internationalisation, and one of them, who 
was from the Gold Coast, said that they had a grievance and that 
they found it very difficult to convince the British public and the 
British Government that they had. But what would be their position 
if they had to convince fifty Governments and fifty public opinions 
about their grievances? The instance of Ethiopia was considered 
and the failure of the assembled representatives of the nations to 
prevent an invasion, in face of Ethiopia’s repeated appeals, was 
bitterly commented on. 

Then they went on to speak of British justice. They recognised 
that if their territories were internationalised, there would be not 
only a committee at Geneva or elsewhere but that there would be a 
sort of international civil service within the territories themselves. A 
law student amongst them had said that they had a high court in his 
country presided over by a British judge, and although they did not 
always think that they got perfect fairness from the court, they did 
recognise that there was a certain ideal of British justice and that the 
man was trying to be fair, and they did know where they stood under 
British law. But what would be their position if they had a court 
composed of a German Nazi, an Italian Fascist, a Russian Bolshevist 
and an English judge, each with his particular conception of things ? 
Under what system of law would they then be governed ? 

Then one of them had said that personally he would rather see 
Africa free from European dominion, but as long as they must be 
under foreign dominion or tutelage, let it be English. 

He (Mr. Smith) did not think the incident which he had described 
was a trivial one. What these men thought and said was probably 
being thought and said by thousands of Africans. They were dealing 
with territories inhabited by African people, many of which had not 
been conquered, but ceded to the British Crown voluntarily. How 
could, for example, Uganda or Basutoland or Bechuanaland be 
handed over to a foreign Power when Great Britain had deliberately 
accepted their request for protection and guidance? Great Britain 
could not break faith with the Africans in that way. A pledge given 
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to Africans was as sacred as the pledge in the Covenant of the League. 
Personally he would not hand over, even to an immaculate govern- 
ment, or to an assembly of fifty immaculate governments, a single 
African without his full consent given under free conditions. 


Str Joun MarrFey said that he, like Lord Lugard, was an old free 
trader, but that he had come to the conclusion that, until the whole 
world was free trade, free trade principles would be difficult to enforce. 
In fact, until there was a ‘‘ World State” it would not be possible to 
get perfect balance. Lord Lugard had suggested that the colonies 
should be condemned to become free trade areas in an imperfect 
world, but he wondered what the representatives of the colonies 
would have to say to that? In a world in which agricultural produce 
was in excess of requirements, our colonial producers would find great 
difficulties in marketing their produce. At present they enjoyed 
valuable preferences in the British home market. They could plant 
their seed with some measure of confidence that they would be able 
to find a market, a British market, for their produce, in return for 
which, as far as in them lay, they would take British manufactured 
goods. Unless the British manufacturer could sense that advantage, 
the British taxpayer could not maintain preferential treatment of 
colonial produce. 


A MEMBER said that Lord Lugard had suggested that the only 
alternative to the present administration of mandated areas was that 
they should be handed over to some other interested Power, or to a 
clumsy and ineffective international civil service. But would it not 
be possible to have a system whereby the mandated areas would still 
be under the ultimate control of the Mandates Commission, as they 
now were, but would be administered on the spot by some entirely 
innocuous and disinterested Power, like Sweden or Switzerland ? 
There had been an analogous case in connection with a disputed area 
in Persia, where Britain and Russia had had conflicting interests, and 
where the police force had been put under the command of Swedish 
officers. 


Mr. LEONARD BarRNEs said that the discussion seemed to be 
tending towards the conviction that the only possible response to the 
claim of other countries for colonies was for Great Britain to say 
that what she had she held, though she was prepared to go a certain 
distance in the direction of opening markets and ensuring access to raw 
materials. But was that response adequate to the position which she 
was called upon to meet ? 

Whatever one might think of the present mandate system and of 
its actual working, it had one substantial advantage in that it offered 
an international guarantee for the ‘‘ open door.” This was a point of 
the greatest importance. Lord Lugard had suggested that the ‘‘ open 
door” principle should be applied to the British colonies in Africa, 
and that the Mandates Commission should undertake the responsibility 
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of supervising the maintenance of the ‘‘ open door ”’ principle, but should 
not undertake any further responsibility in connection with the 
British colonies. This was all to the good as far asit went. But would 
it not be worth while to explore the possibility of an expansion of the 
mandate system more or less on the lines of the Labour Party proposals 
which Lord Lugard had mentioned, and of a tightening up of the actual 
terms and provisions of the mandates themselves? One obvious 
way in which that could be done was to make provision for the appoint- 
ment of officials of foreign nationality to British colonies. Lord 
Lugard had referred to this. A more radical change would be that 
some organ of the League, presumably members of the Mandates 
Commission itself or some body acting in concert with the Mandates 
Commission, should undertake tours of inspection in the territories 
under mandate and should be empowered to go round them asking 
questions and to behave in the way that a Secretary of State for the 
Colonies behaved when he visited Kenya to-day. 

Another relevant possibility was for the Mandates Commision to 
departmentalise itself and to organise itself into committees, each 
of which would have its own special subject-matter to deal with, 
such as mineral development, native labour conditions, co-operative 
societies in native territories, and so on. Such a development would 
open the way towards associating non-imperial countries directly 
with the practical responsibilities of trusteeship. 

Apart from the above suggestions he did not feel that Lord Lugard 
had squarely faced the dilemma which the possessing nations had to 
meet. Colonies were either a decisive advantage to the nations which 
controlled them or they were not. If they were, then some process 
of sharing such advantages with the dissatisfied Powers was undeniably 
called for if world peace was ever to be placed onastable basis. If they 
were not, then what reason remained for refusing to share them with 
other people? 

He hoped that out of the discussion there might come a strengthen- 
ing of the feeling in favour of the rapid development of self-government 
in colonial territories. One of the best things that had ever come out 
of Kenya was a ruling of the Secretary of State that a primacy of the 
interests of the Africans in that territory should be recognised. That 
ruling had been made because the Indians and Europeans in Kenya 
had made themselves such an infernal nuisance that the Secretary 
of State had thought that the best way of abating their claims was to 
emphasise the primacy of African interests. In an analogous way 
it might be felt that colonies and the competition for them among 
would-be great Powers were such an infernal nuisance that it would be 
far the best thing to encourage the colonies to set up for themselves 
as quickly as might be. 


Mr. OrME said that he thought the present discussion was the 
most important one that had been held in the Institute for some con- 
siderable time. If a world war ever supervened again it would in 
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all probability be due to a feeling of inferiority on the part of some 
nation or other on the question of the acquisition or possession of 
colonies. Lord Lugard had divided the bases of the claim for colonies 
into three categories, 7.e. the pressure of population, the necessity 
for the acquisition of raw materials, and the necessity for establishing 
equality of status amongst the nations. He had pointed out that the 
population question was not as serious as many nations would like 
to assert, and it had recently been admitted by a distinguished diplo- 
matic representative of Italy at Chatham House that even if Italy 
had free entry into Abyssinia she could secure at the most the absorption 
of only one million of her inhabitants. 

Lord Lugard had also said that it was quite possible for anybody 
to secure all necessary raw materials by purchase, and had given 
as an instance of the method which should be employed, the activities 
of Japan in climbing over the high tariff walls in many parts of the 
world and particularly in East Africa. But did he not think that a 
material factor in enabling Japan to surmount the tariff barriers was 
her low standard of living, in comparison with that in Europe, which 
made it possible for the Japanese to acquire the necessary foreign 
currencies to make their purchases? Was this difficulty in acquiring 
foreign currencies not a serious weakness in the “ open door” policy 
which Lord Lugard advocated ? 

It seemed to him (Mr. Orme) that Lord Lugard had mentioned the 
bases of claim in inverse order in relation to their importance. The 
question of prestige was by far the most important of the three claims. 
Many of the dissatisfied nations of the world considered that they had 
as good a right or a better right than Britain or France to the possession 
of colonies. It was elementary psychology that an individual employed 
in a firm always considered himself as good as the people who were 
running it. In the same way nations believed, without exception, 
that they were eminently suitable to possess and to rule a colony. 
There was nothing wrong in possessing such a large section of the 
world’s surface, or of which to be ashamed, but until the British people 
realised that some adjustments in their possessions must be made, 
the possibility of another terrible world war could not be ruled out. 


PROFESSOR MACMILLAN said that he felt that in the discussion 
the colonies themselves were being rather left out of the picture or 
treated as “‘ things’ to be disposed of at our pleasure. It had been 
his lot to study the British colonies rather closely and to visit a good 
many of them, and he was convinced that the reason why the colonies 
were so apt to cause international complications was that they were 
economically weak and undeveloped, and therefore unable to choose 
their own destiny. 

He thought that Lord Lugard had carried his argument so far 
that it had vanished out of sight. If, as he had mentioned, there was 
a certain dissatisfaction in the world in connection with colonies, 
then it was for Great Britain to put that right as far as her own 
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administration was concerned. Lord Lugard had said that in many 
colonies it would be difficult to fit in foreigners into the administration. 
He quite agreed that government by a committee in Geneva was no 
substitute for the present national administrations. But he (Professor 
Macmillan) had seen colonies where members of the administrative 
and technical staffs had come from different schools, and did not pull 
together as well as they might, and an occasional foreigner might help 
to level things up. 

A good many years ago Lord Lugard had been responsible for the 
tremendous advance by which the exploiting and materialistic imperial- 
ism of the ’nineties had had to give way to the now widely accepted 
doctrine of the “‘ dual mandate.”’ The time had now come for a further 
advance. The colonies should be regarded as a “single” mandate, 
for humanity. The reason for this backwardness was that their 
people were poor, even Dhysically under-nourished. They had been 
fighting against adverse conditions and climate for centuries and were 
not even yet sufficiently capitalised to do so with success. The way to 
preserve the peace of Europe and the culture of the world; and incident- 
ally to benefit one’s own nation, was first of all by efforts to raise the 
status and promote the efficiency of all these backward countries. 






“ee 


THE CHAIRMAN said that he did not really wish to differ from 
Lord Lugard on any point, but he was not sure that the meeting was 
prepared to deal quite fairly with the dissatisfied nations, who had a 
very formidable case, which British people would be wise to try to 
understand and find some remedy for the grievances of those nations. 
If it were possible for British people to put themselves in the place of 
an Italian they would be more able to realise the very different point 
of view of the Italians, who saw Great Britain, a nation which they 
did not believe to be any better than themselves, in possession of a 
vast surface of the world and a vast proportion of its population. 
They would ask if it was really essential for the well-being of the 
British and of the people they controlled that that arrangement 
should continue. That was the real cause of the sense of grievance 
and of the unrest that undoubtedly existed. It could be described as 
a question of prestige, not a tangible question of mere profit and loss 
as the nineteenth century too often assumed, but a psychological one. 

No doubt the economic question came in. So, for instance, the 
British insistence on a policy of preference, not for the benefit of the 
colonies themselves, but for the benefit of the Empire, which was to 
have certain preferential advantages which were not to be granted to 
the rest of the world, emphasised the irregularity of possession. 

It was the power of monopoly which, although it was not likely 
that Great Britain would exercise it except under certain conditions, 
left other nations with a sense of inferiority. The present policy of 
the League of Nations, right though it was, was itself an example of 
the power which certain nations had, since the fact that half a dozen 
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nations had all the supplies of oil in their hands gave them a great 
power of enforcing their will upon Italy. 

Because he thought all such questions were immensely important 
he warmly supported the statements of Sir Samuel Hoare. It would 
be seen if his speech and his broadcast to the United States were 
taken as a whole, that they were not confined to commercial ques- 
tions, as Lord Lugard had suggested, though he had dealt with such 
questions more particularly. 

Although it might be admitted that, on the whole, Great Britain 
had tried to administer her possessions fairly and for the benefit of 
the native inhabitants and with some regard for the interests of the 
world, that was not as of right but on sufferance, of the same nature 
as benevolent autocracy. 

He had no time to examine the various proposals which Lord 
Lugard had examined with great fairness. While he felt that Lord 
Lugard had made a good case against each particular remedy, he 
would like to examine them himself more carefully before he was 
content to acquiesce in a situation which had already caused disquiet 
in the world, and would probably cause much greater disquiet in the 
future. The British people were bound to see whether some modifica- 
tion of the existing conditions, and some kind of remedy, could not 
be found which might diminish the difficulties felt by other nations. 
In the meantime Great Britain, in the administration of her colonies, 
should be more and more careful to consider the interests of other 
people, of the native inhabitants and of the whole world, as well as 
of her own people. She must justify her great possessions because 
they were not hers to do what she liked with, but were held by her 
on trust for the whole world. 


Lorp LuGarp in reply said that Lord Strabolgi had referred to a 
“rearrangement ”’ of the colonies in order to meet the demands of 
Germany and Italy. He (Lord Lugard) believed that British public 
opinion would never tolerate the transfer of our colonies or mandates 
to a foreign flag. He cordially agreed, however, that the raising of 
native armies except for the actual defence of the territory was a 
danger which must be taken into account. 

With regard to Lord Strabolgi’s remarks about restrictions placed 
on the production of certain commodities by international agreement, 
the reason was because the output was in excess of the world’s demand. 
They were, generally speaking, industries which were in the hands of 
Europeans, though of course employing native labour. Rubber, for 
instance, formerly collected in the forests by natives, was now largely 
controlled by the European plantations in Malaya, Ceylon, and the 
Dutch Indies. Tea was also largely produced on European estates, 
and tin-mines were financed and organised by Europeans. 

Replying to Mr. Strickland, he said that he agreed that a country 
which had refused to ratify a convention should be subject to any 
discrimination which might be imposed. He had confined his remarks 
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on this point to saying that if a country had not itself ratified a con- 
vention, it would not be justified in penalising another. He did not 
deny that a mandatory Power had advantages and had indeed 
emphasised the fact in an article in The Times, but even if the Govern- 
ment executed a large work itself or gave it to a national, it was often 
carried out by a number of small sub-contracts open to tender by 
anyone. 

In reply to Sir John Maffey, he said he had not suggested that the 
United Kingdom or the Dominions should adopt free trade, but that 
by abandoning it in the colonies we laid ourselves open to the charge 
of being monopolists. He much doubted whether the giving of a 
preference by a colony improved its prospects of selling its produce— 
still less did it obtain any certainty. Quotas and special duties were 
admittedly imposed for the benefit of the manufacturers in Great 
Britain and the Dominions and not in the interest of the natives, as 
Lord Cecil had said. If they desired to reciprocate the preference 
given to them they could always do so by buying British goods in 
preference to foreign without imposing differential tariffs on other 
countries, which deprived them of the benefit of cheap goods and 
raised the cost of living. 

He understood the next speaker to ask why Great Britain should 
not transfer her mandates to Sweden or Switzerland. But why should 
she do so? We do not admit that our administration has been a 
failure—nor would it benefit Germany or Italy if Sweden replaced 
Great Britain. Would those Powers be willing to accept the financial 
responsibility and to provide a trained Civil Service? He would be 
glad to see a mandate given to the Scandinavian countries if occasion 
arose. 

In reply to Mr. Leonard Barnes he said that the subject under 
discussion was the claims of certain Powers to colonial possessions. To 
place our colonies under mandate would not satisfy those Powers unless 
the mandate were transferred to them. He thought that Mr. Barnes’ 
proposal for the better conduct of the Mandates Commission was not 
relevant to the discussion, and for his own part he would object to 
any particular member going round and speaking in the name of the 
Commission. He had hoped that he had given good reasons against 
the proposal to ‘‘ share ”’ the colonies. 

Mr. Orme had asked whether it was not the low standard of living 
which enabled Japan to undersell Europe. Lord Lugard had sug- 
gested that if there were any contravention of labour or other con- 
ventions, it would be fair to impose quotas, etc., but it would surely 
be unjust both to Japan and to the natives who benefited by the 
cheap goods, to exclude them only because they were cheap. He 
agreed and had said that the claim on the grounds of status and 
prestige was the most insistent, and could add nothing to what he 
had said on this point in his address. 

















PEACEFUL CHANGE OR WAR? THE NEXT 
STAGE IN THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS’ 


By ARNOLD J. ToynBEE, Hon. D.Litt. 


IN a number of the recent pronouncements and discussions, 
official and unofficial, on the present critical state of international 
affairs, it has been pointed out that if we are to avert a catas- 
trophe, we have to achieve two things simultaneously. We 
have not only to establish and maintain a system of “ collective 
security ’”’ which will safeguard the existing international order 
against attempts to change it by violence; we have also, pari 
passu, to work out some method of “ peaceful change” as an 
alternative to the violent method of change which, in the inter- 
national field, has hitherto been provided by war. This in- 
sistence upon the twofold nature of our task is a prominent 
feature in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva on the 11th September last, as well 
as in his speech at the Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs on the 26th November. It is equally 
prominent in the address which was delivered at Chatham House 
by Sir Herbert Samuel on the 17th October; and it reappears 
in the scientific study of international affairs which is being 
carried on by the International Studies Conference (Conférence 
Permanente des Hautes Etudes Internationales) in which the 
Royal Institute is an active participant. Last May, in London, 
the International Studies Conference, at one of its biennial 

1 This paper was written for International Affairs before the week-end of 
December 8th, 1935, and therefore in different circumstances from those in which 
it now appears in print. It was written on the assumption that the necessity 
for making a reality of collective security had been recognised, and that the time 
was therefore ripe for a study of Peaceful Change: By the time when the news 
of the events of December 7th-8th became public, it had been arranged that, 
before publication in the Journal, the paper should be read at a General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute on December 17th. It then became clear that, on that 
evening, the subject would have to be brought into relation with the crisis if 
the paper was not to be merely academic; and in fact both the address, and the 
discussion which followed, approached the subject of Peaceful Change from this 
angle. The paper is here printed as it originally stood; but the speaker’s addi- 
tional observations have been inserted in the passage between asterisks, in order 


to adjust the paper to the report of the discussion, which was largely concerned 
with these immediate bearings of the problem of Peaceful Change.—A. J. T. 
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meetings, discussed the problem of ‘ Collective Security”; and 
now, this autumn, the Conference has been starting the preparatory 
work for a meeting, the year after next, on “‘ Peaceful Change.” 
Thus the association of “‘ Peaceful Change ”’ with “‘ Collective 
Security ” is a common feature of many different approaches to 
the international crisis; and this is, of course, no accident. For 
the only alternative to the violence which we are seeking to ban 
is justice; and in a changing society (such as human society is, 
in contrast to the ant-heap or the bee-hive) two things have to be 
secured if justice is to reign. There must be constitutional 
means of reconsidering and revising the law, as well as con- 
stitutional means of upholding and enforcing it. In a changing 
society, a law which is simply enforced as it stands, without 
any possibility of altering it in consonance with changing facts 
and changing needs, will degenerate sooner or later into an in- 
equitable and lawless régime of force; and, in the end, such 
force inevitably evokes a stronger counter-force to overthrow it. 
Collective security without peaceful change would be like a boiler 
without a safety-valve. In preventing perpetual escapes of steam 
it would merely be boiling up for a final shattering explosion. 
This twofold operation of justice has, of course, been achieved, 
long ago, in those social relations between human beings which 
fall within the limits of a single community. Within even the 
most rudimentary of the surviving primitive communities that 
have come under the observation of our anthropologists, there is 
something equivalent to a legislature for modifying the existing 
law or custom, as well as something equivalent to a police force 
for upholding it. But Man is not a consistent creature. In his 
moral life there are vast disparities between the stendards which 
he has attained in different spheres of activity. And to-day 
his international morality lags so far behind his municipal 
morality that those of us who believe ourselves to represent the 
vanguard of civilisation have not yet reached, in our relations 
with our fellow human beings across the frontiers, that point 
which, in municipal morality, has long since been attained even 
in the most backward of the communities that still survive. 
In our international relations, the inauguration of the reign of 
justice through a combination of peaceful change with collective 
security is a still unattained ideal which challenges us to summon 
up all our moral powers to make it a reality—before we are called 
upon to pay the penalty of social breakdown for our stupendous 


moral backwardness in this vital sphere of social life. 
* * * * * 
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When I wrote this paper, less than three weeks ago, I was 
assuming that we did want to attain this ideal—that our feet 
were already set upon the hard but hopeful path of collective 
security, and that we should be prepared to explore simultaneously 
the parallel path of peaceful change. To-night, I am afraid, after 
what has been happening during the last ten days, we have to 
ask ourselves a preliminary question: Does the British Empire 
want an orderly world? That is, want it at the necessary cost 
of taking the risk involved in collective security and making the 
sacrifices involved in peaceful change? 

I take it that there is one form of disorder that we do want 
to avoid most decidedly: I mean, a general war between the 
Great Powers like the War of 1914-1918. But is collective 
security, with its necessary corollary of peaceful change, the only 
way of avoiding a general war between the Great Powers? Isn’t 
there perhaps an easier option? War between the Great Powers 
is threatened because of the present extreme disparity in the 
distribution of assets—psychological as well as material— 
between the “haves’’ and the “have-nots.” Cannot this 
dangerous disparity be removed, and peace between the Great 
Powers be insured, by a collusion between the ‘“‘ have” and 
“‘have-not ’”’ Powers for satisfying the “‘ have-nots”’ by violent 
change at the expense of the weak ? 

The classic account of this option has been given by Edward 
Lear in his rhyme about the Young Woman of Smyrna, whose 
grandmother threatened to burn her. I am sure you remember 
how the rhyme goes on :— 


«So she seized up the cat 
And said: ‘Granny, burn that.’ ” 


So far, all the territorial changes since the War that have 
decreased the disparity between the assets of the “ have’”’ and 
“‘have-not ’’ Powers have been made in this way: by violent 
change at the expense of the weak. 

First, there is Manchuria. No doubt many of us remember a 
meeting in this room at the height of the Sino-Japanese crisis, 
when an Australian visitor got up towards the end of our dis- 
cussion and asked us to take a larger view of the problem. His 
larger view was that we should do everything to encourage the 
Japanese to strike westwards (that is, at China), because that 
might induce them not to strike southwards (that is, at Australia). 

Then there is Abyssinia, and here we have the Franco-British 
Peace Plan. 
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Is this a practicable way of preventing another general war 
between the Great Powers? Well, we don’t seem to be feeling 
very secure. At the same time, there is still a certain amount 
more that can be done to decrease the present disparity by these 
means. 

Probably the next object of attack will be the Dutch East 
Indies. I am told that during the jast few years the Dutch have 
been constructing a sort of fastness in the hill country in the 
interior of Java. Their reckoning has been that they might hold 
out in this fastness for about six weeks, and they calculated that, 
if only they could do that, the world must come to their rescue— 
it could not allow this act of robbery and spoliation to take place 
unchecked. I wonder what the Dutch are thinking to-day. 
Must they not be feeling that they have wasted their energy in 
seeking this respite for a rescue to which they can now no longer 
look forward ? , 

Then there are the Portuguese Colonies in Africa. I imagine 
that these could easily be conquered by a German Navy of 35 
per cent. of the British Navy’s strength. What would be the 
obstacle? The only obstacle, as far as I know, is the ancient 
British pledge to protect the Portuguese dominions—a pledge 
which goes back to the year 1661 and which was renewed by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons in 1927. How 
much is that pledge worth to Portugal to-day ? 

Next door lies the Belgian Congo. Well, when the German 
Army is ready, this time it will merely have to mobilise on the 
Belgian frontier without having to do anything so barbarous as 
actually to cross the line. With the German Army on her 
frontier and with the knowledge that this time nobody will stir 
a finger to help her at the cost of crossing the Germans’ path, 
Belgium will have no choice but to capitulate. The Germans 
will easily be able to scrounge the Congo out of her. 

In case you may think these African prognostications fan- 
tastic, I would ask you to read again a series of letters which Sir 
Abe Bailey has been writing to The Times during these last 
weeks and months, and also to study the general South African 
attitude on the present crisis. As the South Africans see it, the 
Anglo-French “‘ Peace Plan’’ flings open the door to a new 
partition of Africa. They do not see where this partition is 
going to stop, and they can hardly feel any longer that their 
connection with the United Kingdom is a very effective guarantee 
for African security. 

Finally, let me point to the rumour that when the Air Pact 
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proposal was discussed once more in Berlin last Friday between 
Herr von Neurath and the British Ambassador, the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs once more hinted that Germany’s 
price for signing would be a free hand for herself in Eastern 
Europe. You remember how, at the moment of the Armistice 
of November 11th, 1918, the German armies were in occupation of 
all Eastern Europe up to the Black Sea and the Caucasus. They 
stood in the Ukraine and in Georgia. It was we who then ordered 
them back as one of the Armistice terms, but at that moment 
they had a great East European empire in their grasp. They 
have never forgotten it. If they are able to seize it again, and 
this time to hold it for good, then they will build up within three 
hours’ flying distance of the place in which we are sitting to-night 
a Great Power of the calibre of Russia or the United States—a 
Power four times as great in material strength as the United 
Kingdom. By allowing them to do that, we might obviously 
be courting checkmate at the next move but one, but on the 
African “‘ peace plan”’ analogy we might be tempted to do this 
in order to save our skins in the immediate move ahead of us by 
diverting the German lightning from ourselves to our fellow 
Europeans and -fellow League Members on the opposite side of 
the dangerous Power. 

Here are some very considerable further assets, belonging to 
third parties, that we still have to offer to the ‘‘ have-not ” Powers 
in order to lessen the present dangerous inequality between their 
possessions and ours. 

Is this a possible alternative to the unexplored and no doubt 
difficult path of collective security with its necessary corollary 
of peaceful change? 

The short and comprehensive answer is that this policy, on 
which we have actually embarked, is utterly dishonourable. 

This answer is comprehensive, because it covers the external 
as well as the inward consequences. As for the inward 
consequences, we feel them in our hearts, and I do not need to 
describe to you a feeling of which we all have the direct experience. 

The external consequence will, I suggest, be not the avoidance 
but the precipitation of a general war between the Great Powers 
in the very near future, as we can see both from the most recent 
precedents and from the logic of the situation. Here are some 
precedents :— 

In 1911 the Central Powers allowed their ally Italy to despoil 
their friend Turkey of Libya, in order to retain the Italian alliance 
for their coming war against the Entente. When the Great War 
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came three years later, Italy fought for the Entente, and Turkey 
for the Central Powers! Again, in 1907 the British Empire 
allowed its ally Russia to despoil its friend Persia of one-third 
of her kingdom, in order to retain the alliance of Russia for her 
coming war with the Central Powers. When the Great War 
came seven years later, the Czardom collapsed, while Persia 
miraculously recovered her national independence. 


‘The man recovered from the bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 


The point that I want to make is that these last violent 
changes at the expense of the weak, by collusion between the 
Great Powers, did not avert a general war between the Great 
Powers; they were the immediate prelude to it. 

Why is it that this policy of throwing the weak to the wolves 
simply whets the wolves’ appetite instead of taking the edge 
off it ? ; 

One reason ‘is that this policy serves notice to the “ have- 
not ’’ Powers that the “‘ have’’ Powers are on the run. If a 
man betrays to you the fact that he won’t fight for his honour, 
you can be pretty sure that, if you force him to fight for his skin, 
he will be an easy prey. ‘‘ He that seeks simply to save his skin, 
the same shall lose it” is certainly a law of nature and looks to 
me very like a law of God too. One of the most disconcerting 
things about the present foreign policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is that it sins against the fundainental rule of the Old 
Diplomacy as well as the New. The fundamental rule of the 
Old Diplomacy was that you could not ever afford to decline a 
challenge to your honour: you could not afford to abandon, 
under a threat of force, a policy to which you were bound by 
honour or by treaty obligation or even by a considered and pro- 
claimed view of your own interests. This is a rule of the Old 
Diplomacy which is not incompatible with the rules of the so- 
called New Diplomacy. And it is also a rule which has certainly 
not ceased to be valid, for it is surely one of the general rules of 
human life. 

Moreover, the “ have-nots” will not forbear to attack the 
“haves” if they know that they have got them on the run, 
however much plunder they may already have taken from the 
weak countries, because the pickings of Abyssinia, or even 
Manchuria, are trifling compared with the loot that there is to 
be won in the French and British Empires. If Italy, Germany 
and Japan combined to hold the British Empire up to ransom 
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on the terms which the French and British Governments have 
just recommended to Abyssinia, the British Empire’s ransom 
would be three-sevenths of one-quarter of the land-surface of 
the world: that is to say, about a ninth of it! Finally, the 
“have-not ”’ Powers are strategically incapable of defending 
themselves if they are reduced to depending for their defence 
upon their own unaided armed force. _ The British Empire could 
be broken up any day by a concerted attack from Japan in league 
with any single continental European Power. 

For these reasons, I submit that our present policy of being 
accessory to violent change at the expense of the weak is not 
a practicable alternative to the policy of collective security 
combined with peaceful change. 

A possible alternative which is a good deal more practicable 
and vastly more respectable is Mr. Lansbury’s policy of pacifism 
coupled with a renunciation of our present great colonial 
possessions. 

As evidence that this policy is not impracticable, let me 
remind you of the historical example of Sweden. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, Sweden possessed a considerable 
empire and was involved in all the European wars. Finding 
that this policy was beyond her strength, she renounced the 
ambition of recovering her empire, or even keeping what was 
left of it; and ever since her cession of Finland to Russia in 1809 
she has lived the quite different life of a neutral—out of the 
storm. If we could foresee for this country as honourable and as 
happy a life as Sweden has had in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, we should be feeling less downcast than we do feel 
this week. But Sweden has bought her present position at the 
price of renouncing an empire. And how many of us in this 
room are prepared to pay this price for peace with honour? 
Yet, without Mr. Lansbury’s policy of renunciation, we cannot 
have his policy of pacifism. An Empire which insists upon 
clinging to one-quarter of the land-surface of the world—and 
putting tariff walls and immigration embargoes round it— 
cannot at the same time decide never to fight. The decision 
will lie with others, and they will certainly decide to take the 
risks involved in having a shot at capturing these vast spoils, 
if they know that the present possessor has lost his nerve. 

Therefore, unless we accept unreservedly both parts of Mr. 
Lansbury’s policy, we are driven back once again upon collective 
security coupled with peaceful change—peaceful change at our 
own expense, and not violent change at the expense of the 
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weak—as the only path open to us which is not a path of 
destruction. 
** * * ** * 

What is the extent of our task? Are there any historical 
precedents at all for peaceful change in international affairs? 
Fortunately the answer to this question is in the affirmative— 
as we can verify by reminding ourselves of what has been 
happening, under our noses, to the Peace Treaty of Versailles. 

At least three chapters of this treaty—namely, those dealing 
with German “ war criminals,’ German reparation payments, 
and. unilateral German disarmament—have undergone peaceful 
changes already. No doubt, in the case of the two latter chapters 
of the three the change has been conceded with a bad grace by 
the parties whose réle it has been to make the concessions; and 
there has been a long and sordid preliminary history of semi- 
successful evasions and semi-unsuccessful attempts at coercion. 
Nevertheless, in essence the enormous changes which have already 
been made in the Versailles Treaty régime in these departments 
are to be regarded as genuine examples of peaceful change; for 
the agency of change has been the mutually acknowledged logic 
of facts, and not a trial of brute force. Even the re-armament of 
Germany has been publicly acknowledged by France to be 
legitimate, in principle, if it is carried out within a framework 
of international security. Our experience of this post-war 
peaceful change suggests innumerable ways in which the (hitherto 
almost non-existent) methods for effecting it could be worked out. 
Yet, method or no method, the thing has actually happened— 
in these departments; and if we were to examine the sequel to 
the Peace Settlement of Vienna and to other settlements after 
other general wars in the past, we should find that—in these 
same departments and perhaps in others as well—there had been 
a similar process of peaceful change in the course of the correspond- 
ing post-war period. 

The limited scope of the operation of peaceful change in the 
realm of international relations is, however, as important a 
consideration for our present purpose as the fact that, in certain 
departments, peaceful change is already a reality even in the 
international field. For there is one department of international 
relations in which peaceful change has hitherto been conspicuous 
by its rarity; and that is the domain of State sovereignty over 
territories and populations. Of all the peace treaties that were 
imposed upon the defeated countries after the War of 1914-18, 
the Treaty of Sévres is the only one which has yet been revised 
No. I.—VOL. Xv. B 
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in its territorial as well as in its other clauses; and, in this solitary 
case of post-war territorial change in the provisions of the peace 
treaties up to date, the change has certainly not been peaceful ! 
It has come as the result of a Turkish victory in the Graeco- 
Turkish war-after-the-War in Anatolia. In this case force has 
partially reversed a territorial settlement which force had origin- 
ally imposed. The replacement of the Sévres Treaty by the 
Lausanne Treaty is not an example of peaceful change in the 
domain of territorial sovereignty; and in the cases of the other 
peace treaties there has not yet been a single instance of territorial 
change, either peaceful or violent. What terrifies Eurupe to-day 
is the fear that these forcibly imposed territorial arrangements 
will soon be changed violently in the traditional manner unless, 
at this eleventh hour, we can rise to the almost unprecedented 
moral achievement of carrying out peaceful change in the 
territorial sphere. 

Even in this matter of territorial sovereignty, a few historical 
examples of peaceful change can be found. In 1864, for example, 
the United Kingdom renounced its protectorate over the Ionian 
Islands and allowed the islanders to transfer their allegiance to 
the Kingdom of Greece. And, since the War of 1914-18, the 
United Kingdom, again, has retroceded to China the leased 
territory of Wei-hai-wei, as well as the British concessions at 
Hankow and Kiukiang. No doubt it may be pointed out that 
protectorates, leased territories and concessions are not quite 
part-and-parcel of the territory of the State that has come to 
exercise the prerogatives of sovereignty over them; yet these 
examples are noteworthy because, in all of them, the cession of 
territory has been made neither under force majeure nor in ex- 
change for any territorial guid pro quo, but for other considerations, 
among which an ideal of international justice has undoubtedly 
entered in, in addition to an enlightened conception of British 
self-interest which has realised that a territorial concession may 
be not too high a price to pay for the goodwill of the country to 
which the territory is being ceded. There are more numerous 
examples of peaceful exchanges of territory, such as the cession 
of Heligoland by the United Kingdom to Germany as a make- 
weight in the partition of Africa, or the cession of Savoy and Nice 
to France by the Kingdom of Sardinia in exchange for the 
Sardinian acquisition of Lombardy by force of French arms. 
On the whole, however, the salient fact about the peaceful transfer, 
or even the peaceful exchange, of territorial sovereignty in the past 
has been the extreme rarity of any such international transactions. 
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The fact is that the majority of human beings, and this even in 
the most progressive of our living human societies, have inherited 
from the primitive past a superstitious horror of parting with 
territory over which their state has once established its sover- 
eignty de jure or even merely de facto. This superstition has 
always played, and is still playing, an important and a baneful 
part in human affairs, because it is apt to arouse a violent 
emotion which evidently springs from the cave-man level of our 
“subconscious ”’ nature and is therefore hardly amenable to 
reason, its irrationality being exposed, time and again, by our 
readiness to cling to some trivial or worthless territorial asset 
at the sacrifice of material interests and moral principles of 
incomparably greater importance. 

A classic example of this cave-man psychology in the matter 
of territorial peaceful change is afforded by the debate in the 
House of Commons at Westminster on the 11th July, 1935. The 
example is not only close to us in place and time; it is also 
striking because this particular exhibition was made by some of 
the elected representatives of the British people, who pride 
themselves (and this perhaps not altogether without cause) 
on possessing a sounder sense in politics than any other living 
nation. Moreover, the issue had been raised, in this case, by an 
international crisis—the present Italo-Abyssinian crisis—in which 
the British people, as well as the British Government, may again 
fairly claim to be showing greater statesmanship than some of 
their neighbours. And yet there could scarcely be a more 
extreme reductio ad absurdum of the territorial phobia than this 
recent exhibition in the bosom of the Mother of Parliaments. 

The debate arose over a rumour that His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to consider the cession to Abyssinia 
of a few square miles of territory at the extreme corner of the 
British Somaliland Protectorate if it should appear that this 
acquisition of an outlet to the sea would enable the Abyssinian 
Government to make territorial and economic concessions to Italy 
which would induce the Italians to keep the peace. It will be 
seen that the object to be gained was what is by far the greatest 
of all British interests : the avoidance of the irruption of violence, 
and the maintenance of the reign of law, in international relations. 
And the territorial price which might have to be paid for securing 
this invaluable boon is the smallest that can well be imagined. 
Apart from the little port of Zeila, with its 7000 inhabitants, 
the strip of territory in question is actually uninhabited during 
half the year—its sole human occupants being nomadic tribesmen 
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who range across it in one of their seasonal movements in search 
of pasture. It was known that the British Government did 
not contemplate ceding the territory without at the same time 
effectively safeguarding these tribesmen’s seasonal grazing rights ; 
and it was also clear that this could be arranged; for in that 
part of the world almost all international frontiers are periodically 
crossed by seasonally migrating pastoral tribes; and the Govern- 
ments concerned have worked out satisfactory administrative 
arrangements for dealing with the problem. Yet, in spite of all 
this, the bare rumour that the British Government might be 
contemplating the cession of this strip of territory, under these 
conditions and for these considerations, evoked a fury of protest 
from a number of representatives of what is probably one of the 
most intelligent living species of political animal: the British 
Member of Parliament. Let him who readeth Hansard under- 
stand and, by the same token, take to heart the enormous difficulty 
that confronts us in our urgent task of establishing the practice 
of peaceful change in the territorial domain of international 
relations. 

An almost equally striking illustration of the strength of the 
territorial superstition is afforded by the history of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Government since it first came into power 
in 1917. The virtue on which the Russian Communists most 
pride themselves is their self-liberation from the spiritual shackles 
of tradition; and the territorial superstition was one of the 
traditions which they most eagerly repudiated to begin with. In 
the peace treaties of Brest-Litovsk with the Central Powers and 
Riga with Poland, the Soviet Government gave away territory 
with both hands in order to secure objects which it regarded 
as more important—first and foremost, the supreme object of 
securing a breathing-space for building up the new society of its 
dreams within the limits of the territory remaining to it. An 
unadmiring critic might be inclined to point out that this Russian 
Communist virtue was unusually easy to practise because the 
Bolsheviks, besides being psychologically emancipated from 
tradition, were politically masters of a territory which, even 
within the Brest-Litovsk and Riga frontiers, still embraced the 
greater part of the former Russian Empire; and anyone who was 
master of these immense unutilised spaces must be quite insane 
if he allowed himself to become a territorial miser. Nevertheless, 
this form of insanity was glaringly exhibited by the ci-devant 
Russian Czardom, whose appetite for territory perpetually grew 
with eating. On the eve of its collapse, the Czardom was pre- 
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occupied with the dream of acquiring Constantinople; and it is 
noteworthy that in recent years the Soviet Government has 
relapsed into a milder state of the same mental disease. It is 
true that even now the Soviet statesmen are relatively free from 
the territorial superstition, as is witnessed by their recent sale of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to the Japanese. Yet, while they 
are still prepared to cede their outworks, they now draw the line 
at any suggestion of parting with a single square inch of “ the 
sacred soil of the fatherland”; and the recent pronouncements 
of Soviet Union civil and military authorities on this subject 
might have issued from the mouths of their German or English 
or French or Imperial Russian “ opposite numbers.” 

In general, it is probably true to say that hitherto even the 
most morally advanced human communities have, with very few 
exceptions, only reconciled themselves to parting with territory 
when they have been forced into parting with it by some decisive 
defeat in war. They have fought for territory to which they 
have had no just claim, even when they have had to fight 
against fearful odds. In 1863, for example, so enlightened a 
people as the Danes fought Prussia and Austria combined in 
order to hold on, to the last, to the German mass, as well as to 
the Danish fraction, of Schleswig. And nations have brooded 
over lost territory as resentfully when it has been territory 
inhabited by an alien population as when it has been national 
territory. The present German feeling about the Polish Corridor, 
and Magyar feeling about Slovakia, is not less bitter than the 
pre-war feeling in France about Alsace-Lorraine, though the 
French were mourning the forcible separation of a French-feeling 
population from the French body politic, whereas the Germans 
and Magyars are resenting the loss of their dom:::on over alien 
populations in whose eyes this alien dominion is « ‘teful tyranny 
from which they have been providentially liberat >< 

It is manifest that the crux of the problem of peaceful change 
lies in the transfer of territorial sovereignty ; and this fact suggests 
a practical question. How far can the necessary process of peace- 
ful change be accomplished without raising this territorial issue ? 
And in cases where the territorial issue cannot be avoided, what 
possibilities are there of dealing with it satisfactorily without 
having to resort to the ultima ratio of an outright transfer of 
sovereignty? This question is one of permanent importance 
and interest; but its peculiar urgency for us, here and now, 
arises from the imminent prospect of a violent change in the 
distribution of assets of all kinds between the states now existing 
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in the world, supposing that an effective system of peaceful 
change is not rather quickly brought into operation. We may, 
therefore, do well tu translate our question into concrete terms 
by calling the roll of the momentarily dissatisfied Powers and 
classifying their grievances. 

The principal dissatisfied Powers are Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Lithuania in Europe; Japan in Asia; and Bolivia 
in America. In order to limit the scope of our survey, we may 
at once dismiss the American case, though the unsatisfied Bolivian 
claim to an outlet to the sea has lately been the cause of a war 
which was as atrocious as it was inconclusive. However, we may 
venture to hope that this American sore will be healed by the 
regional action of the American republics without being allowed 
to fester into a danger to the health of the world. In Europe, 
again, we may venture, at the risk of being thought cynical, to 
ignore for the moment the grievances of the smaller countries, 
and this on two grounds: in the first place because they lack the 
strength to bring about violent changes by their own unaided 
efforts, and in the second place because . ir claims are likely 
to stand or fall with those of their greate. .ompanions in dis- 
content. If the claims of Germany and Italy are satisfied either 
peacefully or by force, the claims of Hungary and Bulgaria have 
a fair prospect of being satisfied simultaneously by whichever 
of the two methods it may be. As for Lithuania, she may 
stand for the limiting case; for while there is little chance under 
any conceivable circumstances of her obtaining satisfaction for 
her (anyhow rather dubious) claim to recover the Vilna district 
from Poland, there is perhaps a considerable likelihood of the 
German claim to the recovery of the Memel district being satisfied 
at Lithuania’s expense. 

We have now reduced our list to three names: Germany, 
Italy and Japan. These are the arch “ have-not ’’ Powers; and 
it is these three whose attitude makes peaceful change such an 
urgent question. For all three are formidable as well as dis- 
contented; and Germany and Japan, at any rate, are strong 
enough to play the last act in the tragedy of Samson Agonistes, 
while Italy too would like to believe, or at least to have us believe, 
that she can pull the house down about our ears supposing that 
she chooses. Let us, then, confine our attention to the grievances 
which these three Powers are feeling, or nursing, to-day, and let 
us group these grievances according to their types. 

Let us grasp the nettle by taking up, first, the demands, or, 
at any rate, aspirations, for territorial change that are in the 
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minds of the present rulers of Japan, Italy and Germany; and 
let us examine the most intractable and uncompromising type of 
territorial demand : the claim to a terra irredenta—that is to say, 
a territory, at present under foreign sovereignty, which, in the 
claimant’s views, ought to be transferred to the sovereignty of 
his own State and to be incorporated (or re-incorporated) into 
his own national domain. 

In dealing with this most difficult of all types of claim to 
peaceful change, we shall be relieved to find our list of arch- 
claimants reduced in numbers again, this time from three to one. 
In this part of the field, Japan and Italy drop out of the picture ; 
for, on the post-war political map, there are no Japanese or Italian 
terre irredente. In the Japanese case, there are no Japanese- 
inhabited territories at all outside the frontiers of the Japanese 
Empire (for the Japanese now living under British and American 
and Dutch rule round the shores of the Pacific, or urfder an inter- 
national municipal government of Shanghai, are a mere diaspora). 
As for the Italian-speaking inhabitants of Corsica and Nice, there is 
no serious movement, either among them or in Italy, for their 
transfer from French to Italian sovereignty. The Italian- 
speaking Swiss of Canton Ticino would certainly resist to the 
death any attempt to annex their canton to the kingdom of 
Italy; and the Italian majority of the European minority in the 
population of the French protectorate of Tunisia has been volun- 
tarily abandoned by Italy in the Franco-Italian settlement 
of last January. Thus, to-day, there is no Italian terra irredenta, 
any more than there is a Japanese terra irredenta. Indeed, in 
both post-war Italy and post-war Japan, the boot is on the other 
foot; ‘for the present frontiers of Italy include considerable 
numbers of forcibly-incorporated Austrian Germans and Slovene 
Jugoslavs, while the Japanese Empire has annexed to itself the 
whole of Korea—not to speak of the Chinese-inhabited puppet 
States, beginning with Manchukuo, which Japan is carving 
out on the Asiatic mainland beyond the Yalu River. 

On the other hand, Germany is a dissatisfied Great Power 
which at present has only an infinitesimal alien population under 
its rule, while the list of German terre irredente is a long one. 
Leaving out of account the distant and isolated German minorities 
in the Soviet Union and Roumania and Yugoslavia, and confining 
our attention to terre irredente, claimed by Germany, which are 
directly contiguous with the present territory of the Reich, the 
list includes Austria (with the adjoining South Tyrol), Deutsch- 
Bohmen (or Sudetenland), Danzig, Memel, Eupen and Malmédy, 
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and the Polish Corridor (this last-mentioned territory being 
claimed on geographical and historical grounds, in spite of the 
fact that its inhabitants are not Germans but Poles). We may 
fairly leave out both German Switzerland and Alsace-Lorraine, 
since Germany has emphatically renounced the latter and has 
never laid claim to the former. Yet, even when the list has been 
reduced to the minimum, it is still formidable enough. 

A second type of demand is for opportunities for emigration 
to less densely populated countries which must be of approximately 
the same climate as the emigrant’s home country and which 
should also, preferably, be under his own national flag, in order 
to save him from being confronted with the painful necessity of 
losing his nationality as the price of finding elbow-room and a 
livelihood overseas. In this part of the field the situations of 
Germany on the one hand and Italy and Japan on the other are 
reversed, for the hardship of finding no outlet for emigrants is 
much greater for Italy and Japan than it is for Germany. In 
Italy and Japan the ratio of cultivable land to population is 
much more unfavourable than it is in Germany ; and, besides this, 
Italy and Japan are both almost destitute of coal and iron, whereas 
Germany is rich in both. Thus Germany is much better able 
than either of her two companions in discontent to maintain her 
population within her own existing frontiers, and this both by 
agriculture and by industry. 

It must be added, however, that a country which is largely 
dependent on industry for maintaining its people is not, and 
cannot be, really self-sufficient. For it is highly improbable 
that all the raw materials which it requires for its industry can 
be produced within the frontiers of its home-territory, and it is 
virtually impossible that an industry which is on a large enough 
scale to be of national importance can subsist entirely on the 
home-market. Thus, when we come to industry, we have to 
consider the question of colonial or foreign markets and sources 
of supply; and in this part of the field the grievances of all our 
three dissatisfied Powers are acute. 

On the post-war map, the colonial assets of Japan and Italy 
and Germany are derisorily small, whether we measure them by 
area or by population or by products. Germany has been 
deprived of all her pre-war colonies by the peac~-settlement of 
1919; Italy’s two East African colonies are of ai::iost negligible 
value; and Japan’s present colonial domain (even reckoning in 
Manchukuo) is wholly inadequate for providing the sole market 
and source of supply for Japanese industry. In a relatively 
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: liberal pre-war world, the extreme inequality in the distribution 

1 of colonial assets was not a serious danger to the economic life of 

: the industrial countries which had received short measure in the 

. political partition of the world; for, under the nineteenth- 

century régime, both home and colonial markets and sources of 

supply were open to foreigners on more or less equal terms with 

the nationals of the possessing Powers. Under the post-war 

régime of economic nationalism, however, no industrialist in any 

country can at present count for certain upon being able either 

to buy or to sell in any area that is not under his own country’s 

flag. Colonial as well as home markets have been hedged about 

| with tariff-walls already; and although, during the slump, 

4 colonial products are being sold off cheap to any buyer, this does 

not mean that a foreign industrialist can be sure of being able to 

buy abroad what he needs in the future or even in the present. 

In the future, these colonial sources of supply may be monopolised 

i as jealously as the colonial markets are being monopolised to-day 

by the territorial sovereigns, if and when the present slump turns 

over again into a boom; and, in the meantime, a foreigner who 

is eager to buy these products may in fact be unable to purchase 

, them from a colonial producer who is eager to sell them, since the 

lately imposed or lately heightened colonial tariffs hinder the 

purchaser from paying in goods for the goods that he wishes to 

obtain. From an economic point of view, this grievance of being 

| excluded from colonial markets and sources of supply is perhaps 

a greater grievance for Germany, Italy and Japan than that of 

restrictions upon migration; and it is certainly a far more sub- 

stantial economic grievance than that of the terre irredente (which 

; may be liabilities, and not assets, from the economic standpoint, 
as is evident in the classic case of Austria). 

, These three types of claim—to terre irredente, to outlets for 

; emigration, and to industrial markets and sources of supply— 

perhaps cover, between them, most of the concrete grievances of 

the discontented Powers. But we should be showing ourselves 

psychologically blind if we allowed ourselves to believe that we 

should have removed all the causes of this formidable discontent 

supposing that we were to have provided full satisfaction for all 

these concrete demands. Over and above them all, there remains 

a psychological demand which is assuredly the most insistent and 

formidable, as well as the most elusive and difficult, of any. 

And this psychological demand is the craving for equality of 

status with one’s peers. 
This passion for equality of status is baffling because it is 
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essentially irrational. Its formula is: ‘I insist on having a 
share in assets (or liabilities) x, y and z, because these assets 
(or liabilities) are at present monopolised by my peers A, B and 
C.” And, in order to meet this demand, it is idle to demonstrate 
that the assets in question are not very valuable, or even to 
demonstrate that they are not assets at all but are indeed 
liabilities. The fact that A possesses them while I do not is 
enough in itself to make them desirable in my eyes; and if A 
not only possesses them but treasures them, it becomes impossible 
to persuade me that they are white elephants. Thus we see the 
Germans shouting with joy at their recovery of the boon of being 
conscripted for military service, just because the corvée of military 
conscription has never been “ sacrificed’”’ by the French. And 
we see the Japanese repudiating with fury the arrangement, 
made in the Washington and London treaties, by which they 
were let off with having to pay for the upkeep of only two ob- 
solescent warships for every five that were assessed upon the 
American or the British taxpayer. 

This passion for equality in the abstract, as a symbol of status, 
with little regard for the concrete value of the assets in which the 
equality is claimed, is the characteristic psychological malady of 
the under-dog. And, conversely, it is conspicuous by its absence 
in the psychology of the individual or the tribe that is objectively 
and subjectively “on top of the world.” For example, at a 
moment when an under-dog Italy is risking political as well as 
economic ruin in a desperate attempt to acquire a colonial empire 
in East Africa, a top-dog United States is divesting herself, as 
fast as she can, of her colonial responsibilities in the Philippines— 
just as, three years ago, a top-dog British Empire impatiently 
got rid of its mandatory responsibilities in ‘Iraq. The British 
were not shaken in their determination to liquidate their ‘Iraq 
mandate by the knowledge that the French were clinging to their 
Syrian mandate; and the Americans are not tempted to write 
up their valuation of their empire in the Philippines on account 
of the value which is attached by their Dutch neighbours in 
Indonesia to Netherlands India. In fact, a community which is, 
relatively speaking, happy and prosperous is content to go its 
own way without bothering to consider whether it possesses all 
the insignia of grandeur or power or wealth that are being worn 
by its neighbours. On the other hand, a community which is 
feeling the chill wind of adversity, either political or economic, 
is apt to gaze round moodily in search of every trace of penalisa- 
tion, and then to seize indignantly upon any point in which it 
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may conceivably consider itself to have been penalised, with little 
regard to the question whether this point is really relevant to the 
root-cause of the afflicted community’s affliction. In exploring 
the possibilities of peaceful change, we must keep this under-dog 
psychology perpetually in mind; for, if we overlook or ignore it, 
we shall be in danger of proposing concrete remedies which leave 
the underlying sense of grievance unremoved. 

With this in mind, let us now consider what can be done to 
meet the Italian, Japanese and German grievances of the three 
types which we have analysed above. 

If we are to find a peaceful way of securing territorial changes, 
we must discover how to obtain the substance of change without 
tampering with the form of sovereignty. 

The fruitfulness of this line of policy is indicated by the 
recently accomplished peaceful change of a British Empire into a 
British Commonwealth of Nations. In substance, the change has 
been enormous. A once unitary empire has been articulated 
peacefully into a multiplicity of fully self-governing States. 
And when we ask how this territorial change, which is quite as 
great, in substance, as the contemporary territorial changes in 
the political map of Europe, has been carried out so rapidly as 
well as good-humouredly, the answer is that all parties concerned 
have taken care not to arouse the primitive territorial phobia 
by carefully refraining from any encroachment upon the formal 
Pan-Imperial sovereignty of the Crown. The exception which 
proves the rule is the emotion that has been aroused by the 
Republican Movement in Ireland. And if we take this British 
cue for a solution of the concrete problems of the post-war terre 
irredente in continental Europe, we shall conclude that the device 
of autonomy under the existing sovereignty, in preference to a 
transfer of sovereignty, ought in every case to be pressed as far 
as it will go. 

In the Memel problem, for instance, our line should surely 
be to make the Memelland Statute work effectively, and even to 
extend the autonomy which it provides if the present measure 
proves insufficient, rather than to consider a re-incorporation of 
the Memelland into the German Reich at the cost of depriving 
Lithuania of her sole access to the sea. In the Sudetenland 
problem, similarly, it might be expedient for Czechoslovakia to 
grant a far-reaching territorial autonomy to Deutschbéhmen 
rather than to risk the transfer to German sovereignty of a territory 
whose loss would make an independent existence virtually im- 
possible for the remainder of the Czechoslovak Republic. No 
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doubt there are certain territorial sores on the body politic of 
post-war Europe which cannot be cured except by the ultima 
vatio of a change of sovereignty in addition to a change of local 
régime. But let us do our best to reduce the number of these 
hard cases to a minimum by making sincere and energetic experi- 
ments in the less radical method of thorough-going autonomy 
under the sovereignties which now exist. 

When we pass from Europe to the colonial possessions of the 
European Powers (or, rather, of a favoured few of them), we shall 
probably be wise to follow the same rule of confining our transfers 
of sovereignty to a minimum and exploring the possibilities of 
redressing the “ have-not ”’ Powers’ grievances by less radical 
means. In grappling with the colonial problem, however, we 
have first to take account of a complication which we have not 
yet considered. 

So far, we have been assuming that in the colonial problem, 
as in the problems of migration and of terre irredente, there were 
two parties, and two only, whose interests had to be adjusted : 
on the one hand the ‘“‘ have-not ”’ Power, and on the other hand 
the Power which is at present in possession of the coveted asset : 
a terra irredenta or an outlet for emigrants or a market for ex- 
ports or a source of raw materials, as the case may be. In the 
colonial problem, however, there is a third party besides the Power 
which holds the colony and the Power which covets it. Besides 
these two, there is the native population of the colonial territory ; 
and this native party has not merely a claim, but actually a 
paramount claim, to consideration in any revision of the existing 
colonial régime. 

This point is so obvious that the proof of it is implicit in the 
very name of the third party whom we have now introduced, 
none too soon, on to our stage; for the ‘“‘ native” inhabitant of 
a country has, by definition, a far greater stake in that country 
than any alien pilgrim and sojourner who comes in merely to 
conduct the government or to buy and sell. The more enlightened 
of the colonial Powers have recognised this truism in their . 
avowal that in their colonies and protectorates, as well as in their 
mandated territories, their status is morally that of trusteeship 
and not that of ownership. There may, perhaps, be legitimate 
material advantages to be derived by the trustee for himself 
from the administration of his trust; but, on this view of the 
nature of colonial administration, such advantages can only be 
regarded as being incidental, and they cannot be certified as being 
legitimate except in so far as they can be shown not to conflict 
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with the native’s interests. These interests are paramount, and 
the trustee is morally bound to see that they are secured and 
safeguarded before he consults either his own interest or anybody 
else’s. 

Manifestly this factor of native rights and this principle of 
colonial trusteeship are not merely additional considerations 
which have to be taken into account in any attempt to provide 
for peaceful change between the sated and the hungry Powers 
in the colonial field. Rather, we have to satisfy ourselves that 
these native rights are being maintained, and that this trusteeship 
is being honourably administered, before, in this field, we can 
begin to consider change at all. 

In the colonial field, the first commandment is that the trust 
must not be violated, and that native rights must not be infringed 
or overridden, for the convenience of the trustee in his relations 
with other parties. For example, if the United Statés had been 
willing to accept payment in kind for French and British War 
debts in the shape of some of the West Indian islands that are 
under French and British sovereignty, it would not have been 
admissible for the debtor Powers to seize this opportunity of 
securing a financial settlement with their American creditor, 
eagerly though they might desire a settlement, at the price of 
handing the West Indies over, inhabitants and all, as a guid pro 
guo for the munitions which the French and British Governments 
had bought on American Government credit from American 
manufacturers during the Great War. Such a transaction would 
have been morally ruled out of court on the ground that it was 
not admissible to treat these West Indian French citizens and 
British subjects as chattels. And the same moral rule holds 
in the case of natives who are not under the political sovereignty 
of any particular European Power, but who are nevertheless 
morally under the guardianship of their European fellow human 
beings whose higher level of civilisation makes them, willy-nilly, 
their brothers’ keepers. For example, it may be just as desirable, 
from the standpoint of French and British interests, that the 
Italian grievance over the unequal distribution of colonies should 
be removed, as it is desirable for us to remove the American 
grievance over the non-payment of inter-ally War debts. Yet 
(quite apart from our definite obligations towards Abyssinia 
under the Covenant) it is morally repugnant that we should 
connive at an Italian attempt to acquire a colonial empire com- 
parable to the existing French and British colonial empires in 
Africa by carrying out an unprovoked aggressive war of conquest 
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against the independent native African state of Abyssinia. The 
lives and liberties of the Abyssinians ought no more to be sacrificed 
in order to reconcile the rival imperialisms of the European Powers 
than the political allegiance of the West Indians ought to be 
transferred high-handedly, by an Anglo-American or a Franco- 
American deal, in order to extinguish our European War debts 
to the United States. 

Thus the factors of native rights and colonial trusteeship 
may sometimes bar the way to schemes for peaceful change 
which may be both desirable and even practicable in other 
respects. ‘The moral, however, is not that any possibility of peace- 
ful change has therefore to be ruled out of account in the colonial 
field. It is rather that we ought to investigate—promptly, 
actively, and, above all, in good faith—exactly how the interests 
of the three parties to the colonial question stand to one another. 

This point is important, because the obstacle, im the shape of 
colonial trusteeship and native rights, to peaceful change in the 
colonial field is sometimes exploited in bad faith, by people who 
have little real concern for the rights and obligations to which 
they are appealing, as a stalking-horse from behind whose noble- 
seeming form a hypocritical imperialist can slyly shoot and kill 
the whole idea of peaceful change in so far as it is applicable to 
colonial territories. This particularly odious form of dishonesty 
deserves merciless exposure. For what are we to say of a trustee 
who—shall we say ?—returns his own property as part of his 
ward’s property in order to escape paying his own income tax, 
and at the same time converts his ward’s property to his own 
uses? When once we have proclaimed ourselves trustees, it is 
incumbent on us to vindicate our trust at least as zealously 
against ourselves as against third parties; and, if we apply this 
principle to the problem of peaceful change in the colonial domain, 
we may find that some far-reaching consequences follow. 

We may find, in the first place, that “ colonial preference ”’ 
for “the mother-country ”’ is inconsistent with the trusteeship 
idea. In some British colony in West Africa, for example, it 
may turn out that cheap Japanese cotton goods are within the 
native’s means to buy, if only he is allowed to buy them, whereas 
Lancashire cotton goods are too expensive for him. In such a 
case, the form of peaceful change that consists in admitting 
(or re-admitting) the Japanese manufacturer to the British colonial 
market will not be ruled out by the principle of colonial trustee- 
ship, but will actually be enjoined by it. If liberty to purchase 
cheap Japanese cotton goods is in the West African native’s 
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interest, then it would be a moral breach of trust on the part of 
the British colonial administration to prevent this Japanese- 
African trade, in the interest of the Japanese manufacturer’s 
British rivals, by imposing prohibitive tariffs or quotas. 

It seems, then, that in grappling with the problem of peaceful 
change in the colonial field we have three things to do. First, 
to ascertain exactly how the interests of the natives, the colonial 
Powers and the non-colonial Powers stand to each other; next 
to ascertain whether there really is a legitimate European and 
Japanese profit to be made in the African and Indonesian tropics ; 
and then, in the third place, to arrange for an equitable apportion- 
ment of this legitimate profit as between the present sated and 
present hungry Powers. 

A successful solution of this colonial problem of peaceful change 
might go far towards accomplishing our ultimate aim of averting 
a catastrophic conflict between the “haves” and the “ have- 
nots.” But we should be forgetting our own warning not to 
neglect the psychological factor if we flattered ourselves that 
economic justice, by itself, would suffice to extinguish the hungry 
Powers’ grievances in the colonial sphere. The Italian, German 
and Japanese spokesmen would object, and this with sincerity, 
that Man does not live by bread alone, and that it is therefore 
not enough for the non-colonial Powers to be assured of an equit- 
able share in the markets and sources of supply and other economic 
assets of the colonial Powers’ colonies. ‘‘ We are not content,” 
they will tell us, “simply to draw our fair share of colonial 
profits on sufferance. We want, in addition, to have our fair 
share in the management of the affairs of the Pan-European 
colonial firm. And our grievance will not be extinguished till 
you have given us our seats on the board of directors, as well as 
our tranche of the annual dividends.” 

This may prove to be the crucial point in the momentous 
discussion of peaceful change, as an alternative to war, in the 
perhaps imminent negotiations, on this whole question, between 
the “haves” and the “ have-nots.” It is the point on which 
any such negotiations will perhaps run the greatest danger of 
breaking down. It is therefore a point on which we ought to 
be especially earnest, especially on our guard against our own 
prejudice and hypocrisy, and especially experimental and 
inventive. 

Within the limits of this paper, there is only room to throw 
out a single suggestion for meeting this psychological claim to 
an equality of status and function, over and above the equality 
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of economic profit, in the colonial field. Could this claim perhaps 
be met by applying in Africa and Indonesia, mutatis mutandis, 
the expedient of dyarchy which has been employed in the British 
Commonwealth in the course of the transference of the Govern- 
ment of India to Indian hands? Let us suppose that all the 
non-self-governing colonies and protectorates of European Powers 
are left, for the time being, under the sovereignty of the present 
sovereigns, but that, so long as they remain non-self-governing, 
their sovereigns agree to administer them under a mandatory 
régime ; and that, besides giving the mandatory régime this wide 
extension in geographical range, we introduce at least two new 
innovations into its constitution. One innovation might be to 
fly a League of Nations flag, side by side with the national flag 
of the local sovereign of each colonial territory, as a visible 
symbol of the now acknowledged principle that colonial administra- 
tion is indeed a trust. Another innovation, in which the principle 
thus symbolised might be given substance, would be the transfer 
of certain selected administrative services from the hands of the 
local sovereign to those of the League of Nations itself, with the 
proviso that these services should be staffed, and this not as a 
favour, but as of right, by nationals of Powers other than the local’ 
sovereign up to some agreed percentage of the total personnel. 

At first hearing, such suggestions may sound either utopian 
or revolutionary, and all the force of inertia will incline us to 
dismiss them as impracticable. But practicability is a relative 
concept. Which course is really the less practicable? To em- 
bark on some rather adventurous pioneer work in the direction of 
partially internationalising the administration of the French, 
Dutch, British, Belgian and Portuguese non-self-governing 
colonies? Or to let ourselves drift into another world war 
between the sated and the hungry Powers? These are surely the 
terms in which we have to frame our question before giving an 
answer which ought to be deeply considered because it is bound 
to be supremely momentous—either for good or for evil. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. CHARLES BUXTON said that it was no good to adopt an attitude 
of complacency and to assume that, if one liked, one could go on as one 
was. The vulnerability of the British Empire in the world of to-day 
made it certain that the British position would be challenged in a 
short space of time if it took no steps to meet the obvious injustices 
that prevailed between the ‘“‘ haves” and the “ have-nots.” 


But there was a certain order that should be followed in respect of 
the different means that might be adopted to meet the difficulties. 
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The first was in the sphere of trade, and Sir Samuel Hoare had taken 
the right line at Geneva when he had opened up the subject of raw 
materials. Everyone knew that the real complaint was not about 
raw materials. But a discussion of raw materials led to a discussion 
of international trade and the obstacles in the way of trade, and, 
if one had any element of logic, to a denunciation of the Ottawa 
Agreements, root and branch. The second means to be considered 
was migration. Mandates should be reserved as the third means 
to be considered. An extension of the Mandates system, as Dr. 
Toynbee had suggested, which meant the acceptance of obligations 
as they were under the existing Mandates system, might be introduced. 
Administration by the League of Nations was a more difficult affair, 
but it could be tried as an experiment. It was probable that League 
administration would be easy in proportion to the existence of govern- 
ment machinery in the countries affected. A scheme had been suggested 
for Liberia, for instance, which was far more drastic than anything 
that had been suggested for Abyssinia. It would have put Liberia 
really under the control of the League, and would have been workable 
because there was already in existence government machinery, and 
all the League would have had to do would have been to appoint 
a limited number of advisers, headed by a chief adviser, who would 
have been responsible to the League. That might be described as a 
scheme of international administration. But in the case of a more 
backward country like Nyasaland, League administration would be 
more difficult, because there was little government machinery except 
what had to be worked by foreigners. 

The final means to be tried would be the transference of territory. 
That matter might have to be dealt with, though he hoped it would not. 
It was impossible to say what difference might be caused in the attitude 
of, say, Japan, with regard to her demands for territory, if she were 
told that her trade should be free throughout the world. If she were 
told that she could send her clocks to any country in the world, he 
believed her attitude would be totally different. 


A MEMBER said that although Dr. Toynbee had not enumerated 
the ‘‘ have-not ’”’ Powers whom he had in mind, he was no doubt 
thinking of Germany, Italy and Japan. He had seemed to ascribe 
the dissatisfaction of those countries to some kind of feeling of in- 
feriority, because they had not large tracts of Africa to govern. If 
that were the trouble it could not be met by the commercial readjust- 
ments suggested by Mr. Buxton, though there was a lot to be said for 
restoring the free trade system in the British colonial empire. But he 
questioned whether Dr. Toynbee’s diagnosis was complete. Did the 
Germany of Bismarck, who had announced that he was kein kolonial- 
mensch, and which now seemed to have carried to an absurd degree 
the ideal of racial purity, really want to complicate its task by taking 
into its national corporate existence great tracts of native Africa? 
It might be that some feeling of inferiority left in Germany might 
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be satisfied by her being entrusted with a mandate, but it was doubtful 
whether, the apparent ideals of modern Germany being what they 
were, there was much in that. Again, were the masters of Tripoli 
really suffering under a sense of inferiority through not having been 
entrusted with the government of Africa? Was not the real difficulty 
that, whereas, not many years ago, Italians used to migrate in hundreds 
of thousands a year to the United States and to South America, where 
they went into business and grew rich and sent home remittances to 
Italy, now that outlet had been closed, partly by the United States 
restrictions on immigration, partly by the Italian Government pro- 
hibiting the migration from Italy of able-bodied young men? Did 
not the Italians really want part of the world’s surface to which they 
could migrate, as once they did to the United States, and still remain 
good Italian Fascists under the Italian flag? With regard to Japan, 
he could not believe that the recent action taken by her in relation to 
China had nothing to do with commercial expansion. 

He thought that there was more in the commercial aspect of the 
problem than Dr. Toynbee had perhaps suggested. But if his thesis 
were to be accepted, it did not seem, with one important exception, 
that there was much to be done by turning the British Empire into a 
mandated system. The government of the Crown Colonies, Protector- 
ates and Dependencies, which had not, and were not approaching 
responsible government, were really run on the Mandates system to 
all intents and purposes. He trembled to think what would happen 
with the introduction of one or two service representatives, responsible, 
not to the Governor or the British Parliament, but to the League of 
Nations, which must be what was meant by having some of the services 
internationalised. What government would vote the money for such 
services? What government would dismiss the officials? 

The one qualification which had to be made to the statement that 
the dependent British Empire was run on the lines of the Mandates 
system was in respect of trade. He agreed with Mr. Buxton that it 
was to be deprecated that Great Britain had used her power to instruct 
the Governors of the Crown Colonies, Protectorates and Dependencies 
to institute tariffs which gave Great Britain a preference as against 
other countries. The giving up of those tariffs was a sacrifice which 
the British Empire might legitimately be called upon to make, in an 
effort to satisfy the dissatisfied Powers. But that seemed to be the 
only contribution that it could make at the present time. 


SiR ARTHUR SALTER said that time did not allow him to discuss Dr. 
Toynbee’s main theme, with the greater part of which he agreed : 
he must confine himself to a few points on which he differed. 

He understood Dr. Toynbee to suggest that, having failed to achieve 
peace by the road of coliective security, we should perhaps start again 
by another road, that of peaceful change. Hedid not agree. Peaceful 
change was a necessary supplement to collective security, but it was no 
substitute, and it was subsequent rather than prior to collective security 
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as an element in policy. To make gifts—whether of one’s own 
possessions or those of others—under pressure, and to a country in 
full aggression, would whet rather than satisfy the aggressor’s appetite 
and stimulate that of others. If we had abandoned a week ago the 
policy which we had both professed and pursued for three months 
before that, the first thing to do was to resume the policy we had de- 
serted in a moment of weakness, and to press it to its conclusion; 
when we had thus stopped aggression and restored peace, then only 
could we strengthen the foundations of peace by pursuing the policy 
advocated by Dr. Toynbee. 

He agreed with the last speaker that Dr. Toynbee had given too 
exclusive an importance to a sense of inferiority in the three countries 
which now represented the chief menace to the world’s peace; he 
would add that what was rightly given as an antecedent cause was 
mistakenly represented also as a diagnosis for the present mood and 
temper of those countries. Their present mood, though partly caused 
by a sense of inferiority in the past, was now one of menacing arrogance 
for which the same treatment was not appropriate. There was a 
time when Japan felt keenly and justly that she was not treated as an 
equal (the rejection of her request for a sentence in the Paris Peace 
Treaty recognising equality of races was an example): there was a 
long period during which a more understanding attitude to Germany 
and a sincere recognition of equality might have prevented the develop- 
ment of dangerous forces there; and undoubtedly a sense of inferiority 
in Italy, though not inflamed by any comparable injustice, was one of 
the causes of her present temper. In the latter case, however, it was 
the closing of outlets by migration and by restriction on markets which 
mainly explained the new explosive forces. 

In any case when the temper had become one of aggressive arro- 
gance ; when equality would no longer satisfy ; when small concessions 
would not conciliate but merely encourage the belief that claims ex- 
ceeding all the bounds of justice and moderation could be exacted from 
fear and weakness; and above all when this new attitude was ex- 
pressed in an illegal and unjustifiable war, still in progress, the first 
goal of policy must be restraint. Concession must then follow as the 
expression of justice and good-will, and not, as it must certainly appear 
if made before the aggression was stopped, as the expression of the 
weakness and disunion of the supporters of the peace system, The 
first necessity was, therefore, a return to the policy pursued till a week 
ago. What had just happened was a tragic blunder, a betrayal of the 
League and a humiliation—a triple disaster without precedent in 
recent history, but happily still not beyond repair. 

A MEMBER said that it would only be possible to bring British 


people to a frame of mind which would make Dr. Toynbee’s suggestions 
practical if all the other Empires were ready to throw their stock into 


the common pot. 
Dr. DRUMMOND SHIELS much appreciated the courage and en- 
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lightened outlook of Dr. Toynbee’s address. He thought that the 
importance of prestige and status was not sufficiently realised, either 
in the study of individuals or in the practice of government. He was 
glad Dr. Toynbee stressed its relevance to the subject before them. 

He agreed about the difficulty of getting the British people to 
accede to even the simplest of the Colonial proposals suggested by 
Dr. Toynbee, unless other Powers were prepared to take the same action. 
But it was possible (and a thing that might be worked for) that most 
of the non-self-governing territories of all Colonial Powers could be 
put under Mandate conditions. The administration would remain the 
same and the change would not be obvious to most of the natives. 
Direct international administration was another matter. In that case, 
the attitude of the natives themselves would have to be considered. 
There was an almost pathetic loyalty among many of the native peoples 
for the British connection, and a consciousness of a personal relation 
and allegiance to the King himself. Any suggestion, therefore, of a 
complete transference from the British Empire might be felt as objec- 
tionable by certain native communities. And their wishes must be 
considered. 

He agreed that our colonies were, theoretically, being administered 
on Mandate principles. But he had, himself, on two occasions, been 
before the Mandates Commission as representative of the British 
Government, and he was convinced that whatever theoretical equality 
of treatment there might be in all the British Colonies and Protectorates, 
it did make a very great difference to have to present lines of policy 
and the details of administration to an international tribunal, and to 
submit to cross-examination on the year’s report. It made for greater 
care and circumspection in administration, especially where there were 
communities with conflicting claims. 

He saw great practical as well as psychological difficulties in direct 
international control, especially in the process of transition. He was 
not sure, either, that it was necessary for the object Dr. Toynbee had 
in view. The Mandate system would cut out all official trade discrimin- 
ation and deprive the “ have-nots ”’ of that important grievance. 

If, in addition, it was clearly emphasised in Geneva and by the 
Mandatory powers that the main objective of the administration 
was to produce, as soon as possible, in the case of all the peoples con- 
cerned, the capacity for self-government, the possessive urge of the 
“have-nots ’’ would be less likely to assert itself. The capacity for 
self-government, he thought, could be developed sooner than many 
imagined, if a real effort were made to encourage, in the first place, 
local self-governing institutions. It was along these lines, rather than 
that of handing colonies over completely to international administration, 
that he felt development should and would come. 

He agreed entirely with what Sir Arthur Salter had said about 
the essential preliminary to all this of the establishment, on a firm 
basis, of the collective peace system. Colonial changes would both 
depend on it and strengthen it. 
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Mr. WILson Harris said that he entirely agreed with Sir Arthur 
Salter, that most of the subject-matter of the discussion was quite 
irrelevant, unless it was somehow possible to get back to the position 
of ten days ago. 

With regard to the attitude of the ‘‘ have-not ”’ countries, he did 
not know Japan, but he did not think that in Germany and Italy the 
position was quite as had been suggested by one speaker. Although, 
as Sir Arthur Salter had said, there might be now no sense of inferiority 
in those nations, there was a real sense of injustice, which could be 
most detrimentally exploited by men like Hitler and Mussolini. At 
the Peace Conference the Allies had not been content with taking all 
her colonies from Germany, but had felt it necessary to moralise as 
to the reasons why they had done so, which were that Germany was 
not fit to have colonies. With regard to Italy, for better or for worse, 
a treaty had been made with her in 1915 in which it was said that 
if Great Britain and France obtained territorial expansion in Africa 
she should obtain equitable compensation. They might all agree that 
it was misguided of Germany and Italy to want colonies, which would 
be of no use to them and might do them a lot of harm. But what 
they had to reckon with was not their own views, but the present 
state of mind of Germany and Italy. 

What was to be done about it? He was not quite clear how 
Dr. Toynbee’s suggested solution on the lines of Mandates should be 
applied. With regard to the British colonies, all that could reason- 
ably be asked was that they should be held under the Mandate of the 
League. That would not mean any change of sovereignty or turning 
everything over to the League, but simply that Great Britain should 
make a report to the League, and should submit to cross-examination 
as to the way in which she had administered her colonies. That 
would provide a complete guarantee of the open door for the commerce 
of all nations, as was now the case in so far as the present B Mandates 
were concerned. The reasons why Great Britain’s simple undertaking 
to keep the door open was not sufficient was, first, that the door was 
not at present open, and secondly, that her word was not as good as 
it had been a few days ago, though he hoped that was only a temporary 
difficulty. But although such a treatment of colonies might give 
Germany and Italy some satisfaction in the way of trade, it would 
not satisfy the ambitions of such countries. It would not satisfy 
Germany, from whom colonies had been taken on the ground that 
she was not fit to administer them. It was obvious that any good 
Nazi must say to Hitler: ‘‘ You have rejuvenated the nation. You 
have made us pure Nordic. Are you really incapable of getting back 
our colonies? ’’ And the Fascists would say the same to Mussolini. 
In spite of all that Lord Lugard had said about the difficulties of such 
a course, the line of least resistance was somehow to associate Germany 
and Italy, and conceivably Japan, with the administration of the 
territories at present under Mandate. There ought to be some form 
of international administration of the territories which had been taken 
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from Germany, and possibly, though that was probably not necessary, 
of those taken from Turkey. If Germany were associated with the 
administration of the Cameroons and Togoland and Tanganyika, as 
France and Great Britain were, that would be a practical way in which 
to remove all her grievances. He realised the difficulties which would 
arise in countries like South-West Africa, which were practically 
incorporated with the Union of South Africa, but the question had 
to be faced, and of the grave risks which had to be run, that on the 
whole seemed the least grave. 


Mr. E. A. T. TAYLOR said that he had administered a Protectorate 
and a Mandate at the same time, and he could think of only two 
differences between a Protectorate and a mandated territory which 
he had experienced in actual administration. One was that under a 
Mandate one was not allowed to recruit soldiers from the mandated 
territory, so that one recruited them from the Protectorate next door. 
The other had arisen when an American missionary had asked per- 
mission. to open a school in the mandated sphere, and had had to be 
told that, as he belonged to a nation which was not a Member of the 
League of Nations, he could not do so. He agreed with one speaker 
that a change-over from the ordinary administration of a British 
colony or Protectorate to a Mandate under the League of Nations 
would make little difference, from the point of view of the natives; 
but from the point of view of the European Powers it would involve 
the difference that the Mandatory Power would have to make a report 
to the League and be examined upon it. But it was not necessary 
to put a country under Mandate for that to be done. Any Colony could 
volunteer to make a report to the League, and he could not see why 
anyone should object to doing so. He would just as readily submit 
to cross-examination by the Permanent Mandates Commission on his 
administration of a British Protectorate as of a mandated territory. 
There was nothing to be concealed in the British administration, 
nothing which could not be defended, except the discrimination that 
had taken place in the matter of Japanese imports. So far as German 
and Italian imports in tropical Africa were concerned he did not think 
that Great Britain was permitted to make any discrimination. But 
Japan was outside the treaties, and her imports had been restricted 
in order to satisfy the Manchester cotton interests. When these com- 
plained to the Colonial Office that they were suffering from Japanese 
competition the Colonial Office wrote to the Governors of the Colonies 
and suggested they should do something about it, and the Governors 
of the Colonies put on restrictions or quotas. And so without very 
much realising what was being done and just to satisfy a section of 
British commerce, Great Britain had made one of the most momentous 
changes in colonial policy in the history of a generation. If that 
policy could be renounced, then Great Britain would be able to face 
the inquiry which Sir Samuel Hoare had suggested in his speech at 
Geneva. If it could be made clear to other nations that Great Britain 
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was not going to interfere with their trade in her colonies, then she 
could face that inquiry with confidence. 

With regard to the wish that there might be a greater degree of 
free trade in the Empire, it was to be observed that all the African 
Crown Colonies depended for their revenue on taxing imports, which 
were largely imports from the United Kingdom. If that were stopped, 
the officials and pensioners in those Colonies, who relied on that 
revenue for their pay, might have to wait in vain for their monthly 
cheques. 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorD LOTHIAN, said that Dr. Toynbee had said 
that he was going to direct attention mainly to the colonial aspect 
of the problem, and he hoped that if he was going to do further work 
on the enormous question of revision he would take into consideration 
certain other elements. Fifty million Europeans had left Europe be- 
tween 1850 and rgr4, and on the whole they had gone to the New World. 
He believed it was also true to say that, outside territorial Russia, 
Italy to-day was the only country in which there was any rapid increase 
of population. If that was true it meant that one of the most tremend- 
ous pressures in the world was relaxing. This was a vital factor 
in the question of revision. On the other hand, he was not sure 
that he quite understood Sir Arthur Salter. Sir Arthur had admitted 
that Great Britain had been responsible to some degree for the 
tremendous internal pressures in Germany and Italy which were 
producing dictatorship and external explosions. He did not think 
it was altogether unwise for Great Britain to admit that she was willing, 
not to make Abyssinia accept the Peace Plan, but to make some 
concessions on her own account which would reduce the internal 
explosive friction. Finally, one word about the Abyssinian crisis. 
If we were going to vindicate the collective system we must be prepared 
to risk war and if necessary to go to war. That was fundamental to 
the League system. It had been made clear by the present crisis. 
Up to the present the Government had put themselves in the impossible 
position of saying that they were going to adopt sanctions, but that 
they would not take any action if, in the opinion of Signor Mussolini, 
it led to war. 


Dr. TOYNBEE in reply said that a great deal of work was going to 
be done in the Royal Institute of International Affairs on Peaceful 
Change, since this was the subject for discussion at thenext International 
Studies Conference which in 1935.had discussed Collective Security. 

He agreed with Sir Arthur Salter that they had one chance and not 
two, and that if that chance were missed they would not be able to 
get back to Collective Security. They must get Collective Security 
in the present crisis, or else all constructive efforts to avert a world 
catastrophe would fail. 

As to the order of the remedies suggested, he agreed with Mr. 
Buxton. The thing was to start with trade, because that was a field 
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where the ground was best explored and where the friction was least ; 
then to go on to migration, where there would be considerable friction ; 
and then on to administration—leaving the transfer of territory to the 
last, and, if possible, avoiding it altogether in the colonial world. 

He had concentrated on colonial administration because it was 
probably the most difficult and complex sphere of peaceful change 
which the world would in fact be called upon to explore. There was 
a danger that it might be thought that all the peaceful change that was 
needed could be provided for in easier spheres, such as the sphere of 
trade; and that they would then be left faced with the psychological 
problem still unsolved. 

As to whether the Japanese felt that they were under-dogs, it might 
be useful to remember what had been the effect of the American 
Immigration (Restriction) Act of 1924. When the news came to 
Japan that the Japanese had been put into the Oriental Exclusion 
chapter of the Act, two Japanese had committed suicide on the steps of 
the American Embassy at Tokyo. In the foreign, if not in the domestic, 
sphere the Japanese certainly had a sense of an imposed inferiority—a 
sense which was made the more bitter by its clash with their own 
inward feeling of superiority. 

It was natural that most criticism of his proposals had arisen in 
respect of what was unknown ground; for instance, the question 
of transferring certain services to international control. But he was 
not sure that that would be so difficult as had been suggested. In 
every federal state there were local and federal services, functioning 
side by side but under different controls and administered from different 
centres; and even in Great Britain we had both national and local 
government services. 

He agreed that if there was to be peaceful change in the colonies, 
this could not be confined to the British Empire, but it was up to Great 
Britain to take action, because she was such an important colonial 
Power that by taking the initiative she could move the others to go with 
her. 

With regard to Dr. Drummond Shiel’s doubt about disturbing the 
natives’ sense of loyalty and allegiance to the King, the Mandates 
machinery did not necessarily involve any change of sovereignty. 
For instance, the sovereignty over the present mandated territories 
was vested in the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and not in 
the League of Nations, which was responsible for the due discharge 
of the mandatories’ trusteeship. To put a territory under Mandate 
did not necessarily mean abolishing the existing sovereignty. What 
it did mean was conducting the administration in a certain way and 
under a certain international control. 








THE NEED FOR THE RE-ARMAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN: ITS JUSTIFICATION 
AND SCOPE? 


By THE Ricut Hon. THE Lorp LLOyD OF DOLOBRAN, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., D.S.O. 


THE first observation I would make is in the nature of a re- 
minder of how strange and sudden are the changes that sweep over 
the face of international relationships. Only a few weeks ago we in 
Great Britain were all immersed in thoughts of the Jubilee. Our 
ears rang with the shouts of the crowd, our eyes rejoiced at the 
spectacle of their Majesties riding to St. Paul’s, surrounded by 
the quiet glories of old tradition. Then suddenly the sun goes 
out of the sky, up mount the clouds, and we find ourselves faintly 
annoyed and rather surprised when confronted once more with a 
grave international crisis. We had no thought then, six months 
ago, of external action inimical to the Empire, nor did we foresee 
that in six short months the British Empire would be involved in a 
world dispute which, at times, has threatened to be more than 
critical. We perhaps had forgotten that the British Empire, 
from its very situation and organisation, is concerned in every- 
thing that occurs in any quarter of the globe; that Great Britain, 
the hub of that Empire and the main producing centre, linked 
to the Dominions by sea communications, holds from her position 
the balance of power in Europe. Our problems have been 
difficult to define; our aim has been, and must be, the security 
of the British Empire by peaceful means when possible. In 
contrast with continental nations in Europe or with great Powers 
outside Europe, we have a multitude of commitments, each 
needing its own treatment, compared with the single problem 
that, in most cases, dominates the existence of other nations. 
These are, perhaps, platitudes, but I feel that the situation is so 
often taken for granted that the analysis of the causes that con- 
tribute to that situation is omitted, and that it is sometimes 
of value to take stock. But to these normal responsibilities of 
Empire, vast as they are, have been added in the last few weeks 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 7th, 1935, with Lieut.- 
General Sir George Macdonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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other responsibilities, which are incalculable in their effect and 
their extent, by the acceptance of that collective security under 
the Covenant which, previously latent, had never been faced 
as an issue. We have, to a degree and with effects which it is 
impossible to estimate, accepted the fact that definite commit- 
ments under the Covenant of the League of Nations have to be 
taken into strict account as a further addition to our Imperial 
liabilities. 

Let me, for a moment, enlarge on the nature of these added 
liabilities. In his speech at Geneva, in the first discussions on 
the procedure to be adopted under the Covenant in regard to the 
Italian—Abyssinian dispute, Sir Samuel Hoare said : 


“In conformity with its precise and explicit obligations, the 
League stands, and my country stands with it, for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for 
steady and collective resistance to all acts of aggression.” ! 


Here we have the definite assumption of responsibility for actively 
opposing all acts of aggression through, and as a partner in, the 
League of Nations. M. Laval, speaking on the same occasion, 
said : 


“T rejoice [thereat] with my country, for my country fully under- 
stands all the need for a close collaboration with Great Britain for 
the defence of peace and the safeguarding of Europe.” ? 


The significant words in this declaration are, to my mind, the 
last three, ‘‘ safeguarding of Europe.’’ This means that what we 
do against Italy at the moment through and by the League we 
must repeat against any other offender who may crop up in 
Europe whether, in view of M. Laval’s utterance, a Member of 
the League or not. The die for good or ill is cast and our liability 
is sealed. That this is no mere conjecture is borne out by the 
remark of the Foreign Secretary when speaking recently in the 
House of Commons. He said : 


“The obligations of the Covenant not only increase our com- 
mitments at a time when we want no further commitments, but, as 
recent events have shown, they create controversies between Powers 
that have always been friendly to each other.” 


Here, then, is the crux of the whole matter. A great Empire, 
with great responsibilities, has taken upon itself voluntarily, 
and in the cause of the League, enormous additional responsi- 


1 The Times, September 11th, 1935. 2 Ibid., September 13th, 1935. 
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bilities, additional obligations, additional commitments, with 
the inevitable embittering of relations that must occur. It is 
worthy of note that our recent assumption of the policy of col- 
lective security within the framework of the Covenant is a very 
definite advance on anything for which we had been anticipating 
responsibility up till now. This new conception of the League, 
(i.e. that its machinery, admirable for conciliation, can be and 
must be made effective for purposes of coercion) is one which 
we deliberately rejected ten years ago when we refused to ratify 
the Geneva Protocol. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, in Chapter X of his book Down the 
Years,1 sets out clearly the attempts made at Geneva, and by 
France generally, to obtain guarantees of security, after the 
United States—Great Britain guarantees of the eastern frontier of 
France failed to materialise, with the rejection by the United 
States Senate of the Peace Treaty, to which the instruments 
were corollaries, in March 1920. Briefly, the progress was as 
follows :— 


(a) Mr. Lloyd George, in 1922, had an idea of a Treaty of 
Guarantee, but Anglo-French relations were then so bad 
that the idea was still-born. 

(b) In 1923 the League of Nations elaborated a Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, in which Lord Cecil, representing 
South Africa, played a great part. This Treaty was re- 
jected by the Labour Government in Great Britain, the 
Dominions concurring, on the ground that it would not 
produce security and would impose intolerable burdens. 

(c) In 1924, therefore, the Assembly started to devise a 
new scheme’ to give security, so that discussions on dis- 
armament could be proceeded with. They, therefore, put 
up the Protocol. This filled all the gaps in the Covenant; 
the aggressor was defined; every possible contingency 
was foreseen and provided for in advance; and the obliga- 
tions of the signatories were stated. This Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes was approved 
at the League Assembly, where the British representatives 
were Mr. Henderson and Lord Parmoor. Before it could 
be debated, the Labour Government fell, and a Conservative 
Government under Mr. Baldwin came in. It was recognised 
that without the British Navy the Protocol was useless to 
those who had devised it. It met with a critical reception 


1 Pp. 151-171. 
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in the Dominions. As Sir Austen Chamberlain says in his 
book : 4 


“The Protocol met immediately with a very critical recep- 
tion in the Dominions. It was felt in some that it menaced 
their Sovereign rights, in all that it imposed excessive liabilities 
and exposed them to unnecessary dangers. His Majesty’s 
Government in this country shared these objections,” 


and therefore the British Government, in agreement with 
the Governments of the Dominions, declared their inability 
to accept the Protocol. 


Our reasons, given to the League of Nations? in March 1925, 
were : 


“The fresh emphasis laid upon sanctions, the new occasions dis- 
covered for their employment, the elaboration of military procedure, 
insensibly suggest the idea that the vital business of the League is 
not so much to promote friendly co-operation and reasoned harmony 
in the management of international affairs, as to preserve peace by 
organising war, and (it may be) war on the largest scale.” 


From this refusal to accept the Protocol emerged the Locarno 
Treaties. 

General Smuts himself has said that the League could only 
succeed as a round-table of nations in conference, and that all 
agreements for mutual armed support must be confined to 
smaller groups within the League. That was the basis of the 
Locarno policy, which implied for Great Britain non-intervention 
in Central and Eastern Europe and was the basis of our attitude 
over Manchuria. Further, Sir Austen Chamberlain himself 
has said that the power of the League to prevent war is confined 
to cases where some predisposition to a peaceful settlement exists 
on both sides and could not extend to the case of a nation 
deliberately resolved on war. 

But the policy laid down by Sir Austen Chamberlain, endorsed 
by General Smuts and by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, then Lord 
President of the Council, who on November 23rd, 1934, said at 
Glasgow : 


“Tt is curious that there is growing up among the Labour Party 
support for what is called a collective peace system. A collective 
peace system in my view is perfectly impracticable in view of the 
facts to-day, that the United States is not yet, to our unbounded regret, 


1 Down the Years, Chap. X, p. 154. 
2 League of Nations Official f te sry April 1925, p. 448. 
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a Member of the League of Nations, and that in the last two or three 
years two great Powers, Germany and Japan, have both retired from 
it. A collective peace system could not be undertaken without those 
countries, of that I am quite certain ”’ 4 


and supported by the people of Great Britain in 1925, has clearly, 
as I have shown, been radically changed, and the question, 
the urgent question which inescapably arises is—Are we or are 
we not in a position not only to fulfil the already vast and recently 
augmented obligations to and within our own Empire, but to 
support almost unlimited new obligations in Europe, and to 
discharge those obligations effectively? That brings me directly 
to the question of our armed forces. 

In order to answer the question whether we are in a position 
to discharge our obligations effectively it is, I think, necessary 
to consider the situation in regard to the forces available to 
ensure the security of the Empire. After the War we were 
perhaps somewhat unduly possessed of the idea that the War 
might after all have been one to end wars; there was a general 
desire for reconstruction and world-rehabilitation, and although 
our Imperial liabilities were no less, but were in fact greater by 
the addition of Mandates, we reduced our forces recklessly and, 
as the Government has admitted, to a dangerously low level. 
There was some excuse at first. In a war-worn world it was 
difficult to see who would be able to threaten our security in 
Europe and, outside Europe, we had reached agreement in the 
Washington Treaties with those two great Powers, Japan and 
the United States, who alone were able, had they so desired, 
to join issue with the British Empire. Post-war politicians of all 
parties, moreover, appear to have been strangely convinced that 
a unilateral example of disarmament set by Great Britain would 
be obediently followed by other nations; finally, there was a 
drooping and depleted exchequer which sorely needed rigid 
economy and rehabilitation. And so we reduced our forces to a 
dangerously low level. 

I do not want to enlarge on the reductions made, but the 
following is a short summary of what occurred in the ten or 
twelve years after the conclusion of the Great War. The figures are 
Lord Hailsham’s and, although I do not agree with them entirely, 
I think we may accept them as being substantially accurate. 


Before the War we had 69 battleships; next year we shall have 15, 
of which 12 will be obsolete. 


1 Manchester Guardian, November 24th, 1934. 
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Before the War we had 105 cruisers; next year we shall have 50, 
of which 14 will be obsolete, leaving 36 non-obsolete cruisers and 
3 non-obsolete battleships. 

Before the War we had 322 destroyers and torpedo-boat destroyers ; 
next year we shall have 118, of which, as we were told in the House 
of Lords by Lord Londonderry, 100 or 110 will be obsolete. 

Before the War we had 74 submarines; next year we shall have 48. 

The reduction in our personnel is still more serious. Owing to the 
great length of time which it takes to train officers and men in gunnery 
and in the working of the very complicated instruments which are 
now in use, the reduction in personnel means an enormous reduction 
in the capacity for improvisation. 

Finally, we have to add to the above a grave reduction in our 
merchant tonnage. 


People say, ‘“‘ Well, have we not still the most powerful Navy 
in the world?” That question is not easy to answer, because to 
do so one would have to go into different categories of strength, 
closely and scientifically. But it really is not relevant because 
our task is entirely different from that of any other country 
in the world. In peace time we have to carry out an enormous 
amount of patrol work. There are the China Sea and River 
Patrols and the Red Sea Patrol; there are the semi-military 
duties of the Navy in assisting the Army with its imperial police 
duties, in resistance to minor aggressions or grave rioting such 
as took place some years ago at Singapore; errands of mercy 
such as were performed at Hawkes Bay, and in providing the 
Army with a mobile platform, enabling us to make the best 
use of small forces over a wide area. Then there is the ordinary 
peace-time obligation to protect our trade. Fifty thousand 
tons of food enter these islands every day and 110,000 tons of 
merchandise: we have 85,000 miles of sea routes to guard and 
500 millions of population, most of whom are entirely dependent 
for their lives and liberty on our protection. 

When, in addition, we begin to consider the nature and extent 
of the war duties of the fleet, we begin to see how terribly grave 
is our shortage of cruisers. For all war and peace purposes we 
shall have next year only 36 non-obsolete cruisers. According 
to Admiralty computation, 20 of these will be required at any 
time to be with the battle fleet: of the remaining 16, Io must 
be counted at any time as in harbour refuelling, revictualling and 
thejlike, leaving us with 6, or, if obsolete ships are included, 
14 cruisers, to perform all our Empire duties, to convoy food ships, 
oil tankers, military transports and essential raw produce. 
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We have only to recall for a moment war convoy methods 
to realise the measure of our shortage. Although these convoys 
scatter in the open sea, they are bound to converge at certain 
points; for example, at the Straits Settlements, at the Suez 
Canal, at Gibraltar, in the English Channel, at points, moreover, 
selected by the enemy; and at every point of convergence there 
must be a sufficient number of cruisers to dominate any enemy 
force that_may threaten those places. Otherwise the link will 
be broken and our life line destroyed. It is obvious we cannot 
even begin to do all this with 6 non-obsolete cruisers, or even 
double that number. 

If the cruiser situation is grave, not less so, as the figures I 
have given will show, is that of the destroyers. We cannot be 
surprised that the Prime Minister of Great Britain should have 
been compelled only last spring to make a confession of a character 
which twenty years ago would have brought about the immediate 
fall of his government. He wrote: 


“Tf aggression should take place against this country, we should 
be unable to secure our communications or the food of our people.” ! 


That was a grave and alarming confession, yet it passed almost 
without notice from the public. It is not without significance, 
however, that Lord Beatty and the late Lord Jellicoe have 
always disputed the figure of 50 cruisers lately accepted by the 
Admiralty advisers as meeting requirements, and have steadily 
insisted that 70 was the minimum necessary for the task in view. 

Now let me say a word about our merchant tonnage because, 
after all, the Royal Navy and the Merchant Navy are essential 
to each other. People, indeed, are too apt to forget history and 
the story of how the British Navy and the Merchant Fleet grew 
up together and came to their strength. It was side by side that 
they grew to maturity under the protection of the great Naviga- 
tion Acts; side by side they freed British trade from its servitude 
to the Continent; side by side they defeated the Armada and 
won Trafalgar; side by side in the Great War they moved great 
armies from continent to continent and kept our seaways open. 

I have said that we have 50,000 tons of food and 110,000 tons 
of merchandise to import every day, let alone the export trade 
of the country to guard. And here it may perhaps be worth 
while to glance for a moment at some figures which will show 
the extent to which we are dependent upon foreign countries 
for supplies of war material. For instance, 50 per cent. of our 


1 Cmd. 4827 of 1935, p. 5. 
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pig iron is produced from imported ores from Spain, North Africa, 
Sweden, Newfoundland; in 1929 our imports of these ores 
amounted to 5,624,000 tons. Nearly all our non-ferrous metals 
are also imported. Our normal imports are 300,000 tons of ferro- 
alloys per annum from Scandinavia, 200,000 tons of manganese 
per annum from India, 27,000 tons of chrome ore from Southern 
Rhodesia, while 2000 tons of nickel come from Canada and 
Norway. I will not take you through all the other vital metals 
such as cobalt, copper, lead; the large supplies of tin (15,000 
tons), and of tin ore (90,000 tons); zinc, aluminium, etc. All 
of these are vital supplies, more so in time of war than in time of 
peace, but vital in both. 

Before the War we had roughly 42 per cent. of the merchant 
tonnage of the whole world. At present we have barely 27:8 per 
cent. of the world’s tonnage, and even that figure from the point 
of view of our food supplies is not as good as it sounds, because 
a large proportion is liner tonnage. In fact, therefore, we possess 
not only 15 to 20 per cent. less merchant tonnage than before the 
War but we have 10 per cent. more mouths to feed. It must 
also be remembered that both the Royal and the Merchant Navies 
in the last War were mainly based on fuel supplies from the 
home country; they are now based on oil-fuel, all of which must 
be imported from overseas, making yet another demand on a 
shrunken mercantile tonnage capacity. And if it is still further 
remembered that during the War we could not nearly feed 
ourselves with British ships, even when possessed of so large a 
proportion of the world’s tonnage, but had to rely on a large 
amount of neutral tonnage, the terrible danger of our present 
position becomes clear. Nor is it always realised that it may be 
more difficult to secure the help of neutral tonnage in another 
war; the possibility of immediate reprisals by air bombing will 
have to be seriously considered by any neutral country contem- 
plating such assistance. In 1914 we got most of our neutral 
tonnage from Scandinavia and Greece; would these countries in 
certain contingencies that might arise feel able to help us on 
another occasion ? 

Again, however great our power of improvisation, we have 
to consider whether we could make up our deficiencies as rapidly 
and powerfully as we could in the last War. The situation is 
different from that in 1914, because the three arms of the Services 
were not then mechanised. Now all are mechanised to a greater 
or less degree, and this will make a heavy demand upon the supply 
of artificers, engineers, designers, mechanics, of whom there are 
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already far too few to-day; clearly this is an important factor in 
considering our powers of recovery. It is in the light of all these 
circumstances that I ask you once again to recall the number of 
cruisers and destroyers which are left to guard and guarantee this 
vast ocean business. 

Now let me turn to the Army. In the Army since I914 we 
have disbanded 9 cavalry regiments and 27 infantry battalions; 
61 batteries of artillery and 21 companies of engineers. We have 
abolished the special reserve of 10r battalions altogether. The 
Expeditionary Force behind whose battered bodies we built up 
all our preparations in the Great War has disappeared. The 
Territorial Establishment has dwindled from 313,000 to 170,000 
and the actual enlisted strength from 249,000 to less than 130,000. 

What about the Air Force? At the end of the War we had 
3300 first-line Air Force machines, now we have 850; from being 
the first Air Force in strength we have descended to fifth or sixth. 

Such in a few words is the measure of the risk we have taken 
and whatever we do we must still be in peril for at least three 
years. 

It was not really until the Manchukuo incident in 1932, 
when Japan flouted the League and the League was impotent 
to take action, that we realised the dangerous situation into which 
we had been drawn. The British Empire depends primarily for 
its security upon its Navy, and it was impossible for Great Britain, 
as a principal naval Power in the League of Nations, to agree to 
any such pressure being put upon Japan in the Far East as might 
have engendered the risk of war. Had sanctions been applied 
and had Japan, in pique or desperation, replied to such action 
by force of arms, our naval situation in the Far East, even pro- 
vided the rest of the world was quiet, was not sufficiently strong 
to enable us to protect British possessions in the Pacific. That 
is the true reason why any forward action in the Far East over 
Manchukuo was impossible. From that date things have 
obviously gone from bad to worse. The fact that Japan has 
openly challenged the League and has left it has no doubt brought 
other nations to realise the weakness of the situation of the League 
at that time and the low ebb to which its influence had fallen. 
From this time can be traced Germany’s ever-increasing military 
activities and the development at a rapid rate of Italian colonial 
aspiration. The waning of the influence of the League naturally 
turned attention in Europe, on the part of those who demanded 
revision, to the Treaty of Versailles. 

The rise or fall of League influence being an all-important 
No. I.—VOL. XV. C 
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matter in considering re-armament, we are compelled to glance 
at what has really been happening in Europe since 1919. It will 
be remembered that the Covenant was included in the Peace 
Treaty, and that the two are one and the same thing. The reason 
for this was, as is well known, that President Wilson felt sure that 
he would get the Treaty ratified in the United States, and that, 
by making the Covenant part and parcel of it, he would auto- 
matically get the Covenant, on which he set such store, ratified 
as well. The whole situation, therefore, changed fundamentally 
when the Senate refused to ratify the Treaty. 

The Covenant of the League, of which the main underlying 
idea had been its universality, was at once reduced in its efficiency 
by the defection of the United States. It is for that very reason 
that it has been held by some, with great force, that the Articles 
dealing with sanctions, etc., should have been radically altered 
immediately the United States failed to ratify. Without 
examining in any detail the amendments which from time to 
time have been proposed to the text of Article 16 but which have 
never come into force, it must be obvious that the strength of 
that Article (and this has been claimed as its greatest merit) 
must depend directly on the ability of the League to ensure that 
its operation and its drastic provisions would be applied with the 
unhesitating and unreservea support of all civilised nations. 
Failing that support, the whole outlook was changed, and the 
existence of Articles or Regulations which could not be and never 
were enforced over a period of sixteen years was likely to be an 
ineffective deterrent. Non-ratification of the Treaty by the 
United States was the first blow sustained by the League, and 
may still be judged by history to have been a fatal one. 

But it was by no means the last blow. It will be remembered 
that one of the demands made by France at the Peace Conference 
was that her frontier should be extended to the Rhine, and that, 
as an alternative to this proposition, Great Britain agreed to 
guarantee the eastern frontier of France against aggression 
provided the United States would do the same. When the 
United States failed to ratify this guarantee it automatically 
vanished and France was left to seek other security. She turned 
to Poland and to the formation of the Little Entente, thus com- 
mencing the first of those attempts at an encirclement of Germany 
which have been a feature of her policy. Italy’s position was, 
as is known, that, although she fought on the winning side in 
the War, in the peace she took up the cudgels on behalf of the 
defeated or revisionist States. As a consequence, instead of 
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having, as before the War, the rival influences of Austria and 
Russia struggling for supremacy in the Balkans, we had Italy 
and France competing for power in those areas. The advent 
to power of the Nazi Party in Germany and the hammer blows 
dealt by Hitler to the Treaty of Versailles, however, brought 
about a change in the temper of Europe. In the measure that 
infringement and contempt of the Versailles Treaty grew in 
Germany, so did the upholders of the League and the status quo 
shrink from accepting the challenge. The damaging results of 
the unilateral disarmament policy in Great Britain were quickly 
appreciated by the Continent, and were contrasted, especially 
in the minds of the smaller States, with the rapidly increasing 
military power of Germany; as military power is always an 
irresistible magnet to weak nations, the attraction of the rapidly 
increasing power of Germany acted swiftly on the countries 
surrounding it. Thus Poland in 1934 changed her orientation 
by making a pact of non-aggression for ten years with Germany. 
Austria, German by race, but not Nazi in heart, tended with 
Hungary and parts of Czechoslovakia to look more favourably 
on German friendship, despite her unconstitutional government. 
Yugoslavia, too, alarmed by ever-increasing Italian interest in 
Austria, showed an inclination to be more friendly with Germany. 
As a result, almost before people realised it, the nations of con- 
tinental Europe had re-oriented their policies, and this was 
largely due to the disarmament of Great Britain and the re- 
armament of Germany. France was thrown into the arms of 
Russia and the outlook seemed to indicate a strong Germany 
with an inevitable desire to expand in some way or another. The 
League meanwhile closed its eyes to what was going on, but it is 
doubtful whether, even with them open, it could have played any 
effective part. If American non-ratification of the Peace Treaties 
was one severe blow to the League, British disarmament was as 
great, if not a greater, blow to its influence. 

The League’s difficulties were still further enhanced by the 
unconstitutional nature of government that has developed 
in so many countries since the War. It is sobering to reflect 
that it was democratic self-determination which formed the basis 
of the vast majority of the territorial reorganisations carried 
out under the Peace Treaties, and then to consider the number of 
dictators that have since been thrown up. Reza Khan in Persia, 
Kemal Ataturk in Turkey, Stalin in Russia, Mussolini in Italy 
and Hitler in Germany are practical examples of this phenomenon. 
This phenomenon not only complicates the political situation but 
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has an important and an urgent bearing on the question of re- 
armament. Dictators take counsel with none but themselves. 
They consult no constitution in the prosecution of their motives, 
peaceful or otherwise; like a bolt from the blue they can, if they 
have the power behind them, wage war at a moment’s notice, 
and war is innate in a dictator’s make-up. If the League 
machinery is too slow and cumbrous to act with effect in dealing 
with democracies, it has infinitely less chance of success in dealing 
with dictatorships. The third blow to the League was, therefore, 
the spread of the principle of dictatorship. 

It was no doubt in recognition of these vital considerations 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain stated his opinion in the House of 
Commons on March 11th, 1935, that the League could offer no 
guarantee for any country’s safety. These are the words he 


used : 1 


“Tt is untrue to say that the League does now, or can in any time 
which anyone can predict, guarantee the nation which is the victim 
of the attack or the world at large.” 


I think that we are bound to accept the dictum of a statesman 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s experience, who has, moreover, 
always been one of the League’s greatest supporters, and are, 
therefore, bound to assume that we cannot place ultimate reliance 
upon the League for our safety. 

The danger of our unpreparedness, our unprecedented and 
unparalleled unpreparedness, lies not only in our reliance on 
League machinery, but also in the complete failure of so many 
of our people to understand Continental feelings and aspirations. 
We forget that in countries with artificial boundaries which can 
be violated at any time by a powerful and ill-disposed neighbour, 
it is inevitable that minds must turn to wars and thoughts of 
wars. Those countriés which have gained much are fearful lest 
those who lost much should, on the rising tide, endeavour to 
dispossess them. The youth of these countries is brought up 
on war and talk of war; the unemployed in these countries are 
reduced in numbers by the production of military stores and the 
construction of public works, designed in reality to further 
military projects. Italy and Germany with large and growing 
populations, striving to make an Empire in the twentieth century, 
have forces composed of the youth of their countries, who are 
nurtured on thoughts of violence and of might as their natural 
weapon. The growth of armaments in Germany which is re- 

1 Hansard, Vol. 299, col. 73. 
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presented to cost to date some {800 million has progressed at an 
incredible rate owing to the mobilisation of industry and the 
absence of any form of opposition. Italy, therefore, taking a long 
view, is only a herring across the trail, a side issue; the issue we 
have to face at no distant date in Europe is the issue of Germany 
armed to the teeth, whose sole god is might, and who is imbued 
with one single idea, the expansion of the German Reich. The 
same reasons which rightly or wrongly are moving His Majesty’s 
Government to enforce sanctions against Italy may at no distant 
date, if the Government are consistent and impartial in their 
support of League doctrines, compel us to enforce them against 
Germany. So what we have to consider to-night is the cost of 
the Government’s policy as regards the League. 

Supposing we had to enforce sanctions against a really powerful 
nation armed to the teeth, are we in a position to doit? Is our 
word as good as our bond? Or is it only as good as our strength ? 
Are we in a position to deal with a situation which might arise 
from a German infraction of League law; could we say “ Thus 
far and no further’’? It is abundantly clear from our cruiser 
position, to say nothing of our military position or of our merchant 
navy position, that we should not be able even to guarantee the 
security of our food supplies. And whatever we may be able to 
do at this particular moment, unless we re-arm strongly and 
rapidly, we shall be still less able to do in four years’ time. 

I have spoken of what I may call the material point of view 
which is taken up by the Continental nations. Whether we like 
it or not, Might is what counts; words are words until you can 
show the force behind them, force which is necessary just as 
much for the maintenance of peace as for anything else, and peace 
is our policy; peace is the best policy for the British Empire, 
but we shall not have peace unless the world knows that what 
we say we mean and what we mean we will enforce. I do not 
think I am far from the truth when I say that the atmosphere 
in Europe is far more realist than it is in Great Britain. No 
nation on the Continent looks on the League of Nations and its 
Covenant from any high ethical standpoint ; nations are adherents 
of the League just in so far as it is likely to benefit them and, as a 
natural consequence, the strongest adherents of the League are 
those which have profited by the last War. Nobody on the 
Continent joins the League primarily to help others or from an 
altruistic point of view; and there is a great danger that our 
disinterestedness, and to a large extent, our interest in the League 
and in the keeping of the peace, may be misrepresented. and 
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misconstrued as a sign of decadence. No one who has been a 
keen observer of the situation in the past few months would 
probably gainsay the fact that we should never have had this 
Italian situation if our strength against Italy had been equivalent 
to what it was before the War. 

One of the greatest dangers which we have to face in this 
armament question is a kind of spiritual defeatism, an attitude of 
mind which has been spread abroad in Great Britain for some 
time past. It is obviously absurd that a ridiculous resolution 
passed some years ago by a few Oxford boys should have had any 
real effect. We, in Great Britain, can appraise it at its value, 
but I am confident that it has had a far greater effect on the 
Continent and has given people to understand that this country 
is much more decadent than it is. This spirit of defeatism 
has nothing to do with physical courage. It is a spiritual malady. 
A defeatist is a natural pessimist. Unlike a pacifist, a defeatist 
is not one who wishes to be defeated because he thinks it wrong 
to fight; he is one who accepts the principle of defeat because 
he does not think he can win. “ Que faire; ils ont des canons” 
is the attitude. Defeatism is encouraged in English public life 
by our love of compromise, and a shrinking from extremes. But 
it must be remembered that although many things can be settled 
by compromise, some cannot; among these are invasion by a 
foreign foe or communism; and there is no place for defeatism 
in that stern battle of reality which is entailed in the phrase 


“ the security of the British Empire.” ‘“‘ Not in dialectics alone,” 
said an old Christian writer, “did it please God to save his 
people.” 


There are two pacifist arguments which I meet up and down 
the country and which I think need a word of reference. I am 
sure that it will be recognised that those of us who are engaged 
in trying to call the attention of this country to a realisation of 
the danger which confronts it are performing a task similar to 
that which was undertaken in 1910, I9g1I and 1912. I was on 
the platform in Glasgow with the great Lord Roberts when he 
was howled down for warning the people of the danger ahead of 
them; he proved right and the politicians were proved wrong. 
It is again, to-day, the duty of everyone who understands the facts 
to go to the people of Great Britain and to inform them of the 
way in which their security has been sacrificed. 

The two arguments to which I have referred and which are 
most current to-day are the following. One, which is against 
re-armament, is that there is no likelihood of war, and that to 
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prepare fox it will only aggravate it. “ Who,” it is said, “ are we 
going to fight?’ The speaker is thus placed in a dilemma owing 
to a natural reluctance to name nations who are at present on 
friendly relations with this country. But then, who would have 
thought six months ago that we should be on the brink of war 
with Italy, one of our oldest friends and allies? We have the 
Foreign Secretary’s statement at Geneva that the policy which 
the Government has adopted is one which will bring it into 
danger of worse relations. History is only too eloquent on the 
folly of trusting to peaceful appearances. For example, in 1698, 
after the Peace of Ryswick, King William’s army was reduced 
by Parliament to a peace-footing of 7000 men; at the same time 
the strength of the French army was 180,000. Optimism and 
pacifism were the key-note of the Christmas of 1700, but in the 
New Year those sentiments received a series of rude shocks. 
In January 1701 the army was recalled to the colours and there 
followed, until 1713, the War of the Spanish Succession. 

In 1774 the British reduced the number of seamen in the 
Navy and took no steps to strengthen their forces in America. 
War broke out early in the following year, and in 1775, Burgoyne 
(who was beaten at Saratoga) wrote from Boston : 


“ After a fatal procrastination, not only of measures but of pre- 
parations for such, we took a step as decisive as the passage of the 
Rubicon, and now find ourselves plunged in a most serious war 
without a single requisition—gunpowder excepted—for carrying it 


” 


on. 


On February 17th, 1792, Mr. Pitt, in a speech in the House 
of Commons, said : 


“T am not indeed presumptuous enough to suppose that when I 
name fifteen years I am not naming a period in which events may 
arise which human foresight cannot reach and which may prevail 
over our conjectures. We must not count with certainty on a con- 
tinuance of our present prosperity during such an interval; but, 
unquestionably, there never was a time in the history of this country 
when, from the situation in Europe, we might more reasonably expect 
fifteen years of peace than we may at-the present moment.” 


A year later began the war of the French Revolution and Empire, 
lasting with one short interval until 1815. 

In 1914, I remember that our statesmen told us only a few 
weeks before the War started that the sky was cloudless, that 
we could sleep safely in our beds. Manchukuo came out of a 
blue sky. Italy has come out of a blue sky. Calamity always 
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comes out of a blue sky and, if we are not prepared, we shall 
perish like every other Empire that was not prepared. 

The second pacifist argument may be termed the argument 
of ‘‘ Rendition ” and may be put as follows :—‘‘ If anyone goes 
to war against us, it will be because he wants something he has 
not got, which he thinks he can get from us, a colony, for instance. 
Very well, we have plenty, let us give him what he wants and there 
will be no war.”’ What is the answer? The answer is clear. 
It is but the old policy of Danegeld, and the answer is the old 
answer. Quite apart from the immorality of treating great native 
populations for which one has assumed responsibility as so much 
political cannon-fodder, as pawns in a political game the liberties 
of whose peoples may be sold to save our own lives, apart from 
all this, history shows that the payment of Danegeld is ineffective ; 
it merely “ draws the black ships from every quarter.” It may 
sometimes be justifiable in the case of an absolutely unforeseeable 
and unforeseen danger, but it is only an Ethelred who relies on 
present surrender to stave off future calamity. In short, territorial 
surrender may possibly be indulged in by the supremely strong, 
but it is the suicide of the weak. If we began to partition the 
Empire, what would happen? The United States might say to 
us, ‘‘ You will not pay your debts in cash, so you had better pay 
themin kind. What about the West Indies?” Once we abandon 
our Imperial position in the face of threats, and give up the colonies 
of our Empire for the purposes I have mentioned, the very fibre 
and foundation of our strength will shrink and disappear. 

I believe that the crisis is grave. I believe that the Govern- 
ment realises it and intends to take the situation urgently in 
hand. I pray that this may be so, for there is much to be done. 
I trust too that in this task it will be supported by every man and 
woman in Great Britain. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT said that Lord Lloyd seemed to look at 
the world with nineteenth-century eyes. There was an inconsistency 
between his opening remarks and the general tenor of his speech. 
He had suggested that the policy of collective defence meant an 
increase in British liabilities, whereas the Government’s policy of 
collective defence and collective action through the League of Nations 
was designed precisely to diminish British liabilities and would, 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett believed, so work because of the very circum- 
stances to which Lord Lloyd had referred later. It was impossible 
to go back to the nineteenth century when the British Navy was 
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unchallenged and unchallengeable because of the predominant position 
of Great Britain in finance and industry. What then was to be done? 
The Government had evidently thought it out fully and had come to 
the conclusion that there were two other alternative policies : one that 
of rival alliances as in 1914, and the other, which the Government 
had selected, that of the League of Nations, implying the strength of 
all for the defence of each and the policing of the trade routes of the 
world by all the navies of the world. It was because this League 
policy diminished rather than increased British liabilities that the 
Prime Minister was abundantly wise when he said that for the future 
the Covenant of the League of Nations was to be the sheet anchor 
of British policy. 

Lord Lloyd had quoted Sir Austen Chamberlain on the rejection 
by British Governments of the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance and 
the Geneva Protocol. The reason why those measures were given 
up was the danger of an Anglo-American war which Great Britain 
could not face, but which might have been the result of any British 
interference with America’s neutral rights. But since then there had 
been a great change in the policy of the American Administration. 
The Italo-Abyssinian war had been only two days old when the 
American President issued a proclamation the general effect of which 
was that the League of Nations, in enforcing the Covenant against an 
aggressor, need have no fear of any American claims to neutral rights. 

Lord Lloyd had said that Great Britain had set an example of 
unilateral disarmament. To some extent that was true. Great 
Britain had set an example of not increasing her forces as rapidly as 
other Powers. The truth of the matter was, as Mr. MacDonald as 
Prime Minister had said in the House of Commons in 1931,! that 
the ratio of British armaments in 1930 to British armaments before 
the War was less than the corresponding ratio for any other great 
Power, except, of course, Germany. In 1930, when most countries 
were on gold, the cost of British armaments was about 48 per cent. 
more than in 1909-1913, that of France was about 56 per cent. larger, 
while that of the United States and of Japan was more than double as 
great. Great Britain was spending half as much again, but the other 
great Powers, with the exception of Germany, were spending much 
more in proportion. 

Lord Lloyd had spoken of Great Britain’s battleships being obsolete. 
What about the Ramillies and all the money that had been spent on 
her new armoured deck? Lord Lloyd, while deprecating a defeatist 
policy, had himself seemed to adopt such a policy as regards the 
situation in the Mediterranean. Was not our Mediterranean fleet, 
even without its reinforcements from the Home Fleet, easily able 
to blow the Italian navy out of the Mediterranean at any moment ? 

He agreed with Lord Lloyd that the danger from Germany in three 
or four years’ time was far greater than the present danger from 


1 Hansard, Vol. 260, col. 2044, December toth, 1931. 
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Italy. But the way to deal with that danger was to show that the 
League stood for justice as well as for peace, and so to give Germany a 
new conception of the League which might bring her into the League 
long before those critical years were over. 

With regard to the strength behind the League, more than forty 
nations were now backing the League up to the hilt in its economic 
and financial measures at Geneva. While the League had declined in 
strength as a result of the Japanese incident, as a result of the Abys- 
sinian incident its strength had increased. He was not a spiritual 
defeatist and he was convinced that it was possible to win, through 
the League and the collective system. 


COMMANDER WILLIAM Ross said that Lord Lloyd had indicated the 
harm done to the League by British unilateral disarmament. This 
mischief was coupled with the fact that the British Government had 
never done anything to help when any real proposal was brought forward 
for strengthening the League, such as the Protocol or the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. Now, helped perhaps by the push behind they 
had received from the Peace Ballot, the Government had taken the right 
course and a new situation had been created. 

It was right that tle Government should have acted thus, at last, 
but the consequences were serious for the reasons pointed out by Lord 
Lloyd. The strength in arms of Britain would be an indispensable 
ingredient in building up the system of international law, order, 
justice and peaceful change to which we were now committed. To 
make the League a real thing it must be backed by armed force. 
He appealed to all who agreed with him to go out among their fellow- 
countrymen and women to justify the necessary rearmament of 
Britain at this critical juncture, a re-armament requisite to make good 
British policy. 


COLONEL STEWART NEWCOMBE said that Great Britain rightly or 
wrongly had accepted the League of Nations and therefore could not 
go back on it. But the League was not yet a working scheme. No 
doubt if other countries were backing Great Britain up thoroughly 
on equally altruistic principles, Switzerland, Poland, Paraguay would 
contribute the whole of their fleet if Great Britain contributed her 
fleet. It was an impracticable proposition as it now existed because 
the whole burden falls on the United Kingdom. Hence it was necessary 
to scrap it and try again, and in fifty years’ time he hoped there would 
be a League of Nations of some use. 


BriG.-GENERAL J. H. MorGan: It was not my intention to inter- 
vene in the debate to-night but in view of certain observations by 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett on the subject of Germany I cannot remain 
silent. I think I may claim to know as much of Germany as any man 
in Great Britain. If I do not, then my ignorance must be incorrigible, 
for I have had quite exceptional opportunities of learning to know 
that country and its temper. I served for some five years in Berlin, 
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as Deputy Adjutant-General, on the Control Commission whose duty 
it was to disarm, or attempt to disarm, Germany, and only a few weeks 
ago I revisited it. If I understand him correctly, Dr. Garnett’s main 
contention is that Germany disarmed, or was disarmed, under the 
Treaty of Versailles and that we didnot. Both propositions are untrue. 
I will return to the subject of Germany in a moment. As regards 
Great Britain, Dr. Garnett has attempted to refute Lord Lloyd’s 
illuminating exposition of our disarmament by a recital of a statement 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s in December 1931, to the effect that we 
were then spending 56 per cent. more on naval defence than in the year 
1914. I amnot prepared to accept this statement, but even if it was 
correct, it was grossly misleading. There are such things as “ index 
figures,” and unless you take into account the enormous increase in 
the cost of material, labour, the pay of naval ratings and all the rest 
of it, any comparison between the Naval Estimates of 1931 and 1914 
is nothing but a delusion and a snare. The only sure basis of com- 
parison is fighting strength, and on that point Lord Lloyd’s figures 
as to battleships, cruisers, destroyers and all the rest of it’are not to be 
gainsaid. There are many members of the three Services here to-night, 
in one of which I served myself for some nine years, and I am perfectly 
confident that every one of them agrees whole-heartedly with every 
word Lord Lloyd has uttered. Indeed I have never heard a more 
powerful, a more convincing, I might even say overwhelming, argu- 
ment than that which Lord Lloyd has given us. 

I turn to Germany. Dr. Garnett has implied that Germany kept 
her word and disarmed or submitted to disarmament. She did nothing 
of the kind. When our Chairman, General Macdonogh, invited me, 
at the conclusion of the Peace Conference, to go to Berlin and take 
charge of the “ effectives ”’ of the German Army, I was told that our 
duties would occupy us “six months.” That, in fact, was the period 
within which Germany pledged herself to disarm. The Control Com- 
mission was kept there seven years—seven years of stubborn and 
persistent obstruction by the German military authorities. The 
withdrawal of the Commission was an enforced one. It was, in fact, 
hustled off the scene. Its departure was the price Germany exacted 
for her signature to the Treaty of Locarno. The Commission was not 
withdrawn in consequence of any report that the obstruction had 
ceased. I have seen its Final Report, and it never reported anything 
of the kind. Polite assurances were, indeed, given by the German 
Government that their ‘“ Ministry of Defence’’ would, after the 
Commission had left, execute those disarmament clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles which for seven years it had refused, in the face of constant 
protests, to carry out. Does any intelligent person really believe that 
the German military authorities were thus converted to disarmament 
by the withdrawal of the Commission? Were those gratuitous 
assurances ever honoured? They were not. From the moment 
the Commission was withdrawn, the German military estimates 
went up by leaps and bounds. A year later, in 1928, the estimates 
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for military training were ten times the corresponding estimates in 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Garnett has suggested that “in three or four years’ time ’ 
the League of Nations will, he hopes, be in a position to welcome 
Germany back to its embrace on terms that she will be prepared to 
accept. Three or four years! In six to twelve months, at the most, 
from now, Germany will be able to dictate to Europe any terms she 
likes at the point of the sword. Consider this—the key clause, as it 
may be called, of the Disarmament Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
provided that all factories and workshops engaged in the manufacture 
of arms and munitions during the War were to be “shut down.” 
Well, when the Control Commission proceeded to take a census of them, 
we found they numbered seven thousand. The German Government 
protested that if we enforced this clause of the Treaty, German industry 
would be ruined and payment of “ reparations ”’ would be impossible. 
The argument served its purpose although reparations have long since 
been repudiated. Quite 99 per cent. of those factories had been re- 
converted to ‘‘ peace ’’’ manufacture on our arrival and we gave way. 
As a result, not more than twenty out of those seven thousand ‘‘ shops 
of war’ were shut down. Now mark the consequences. Our 
ordnance, engineering and chemical experts on the Commission were 
instructed to report to us, after a careful survey of the plant, re- 
sources, capital and all the rest of it of these 6980 factories, how long 
it would take Germany, after the departure of the Commission, to 
re-convert these “‘ neutralised ’’ factories to belligerent manufacture. 
They reported that, once the Commission was withdrawn and the 
German military authorities were left with a free hand, they would be 
able, by such re-conversion, to attain the maximum output of the 
“Hindenburg programme,” of 1917-1918, of war production within 
twelve months. That estimate was based on the assumption that the 
German Government would be free, at the same time, to mobilise, 
in other words to conscript, the necessary labour. At that time, while 
we were there and under the republican régime, such industrial mobili- 
sation was, of course, impossible. The Trade Unions might have 
proved an insurmountable obstacle. But the Hitler Government 
has smashed the Trade Unions. Their funds are confiscated, their 
leaders are languishing in concentration camps. To-day the decrees 
of a dictator may transfer workmen from one industry to another by a 
stroke of the pen. Germany is, in fact, mobilised—industrially 
mobilised. Her armament and munition factories are working night 
and day in triple shifts. How many men are thus mobilised ior 
armament production we do not know and have no means of knowing. 
When I was in Germany last September my German friends told me 
that no one knew, and no one dared to inquire. But our Commission 
discovered that no fewer than two million men and women were engaged 
in armament and munition manufacture in 1917-1918, and I have 
some reason to suppose that there are quite as many similarly occupied 
to-day. Where does all that lead to? This vast output of munitions 
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cannot be put to any commercial use. It produces no commercial 
return. It does not minister to further employment. Either that 
industrial army must be demobilised and thrown into unemployment, 
with even more acute economic stringency than that prevailing at 
present, or its products must be used in the only way they are sus- 
ceptible of being used. That means War. 

Under these circumstances I really do not know what Dr. Garnett 
means when he talks of the League of Nations being able to offer 
Germany something in three or four years’ time which will pacify her. 
You might as well offer cats’ meat to a tiger. Only the other day I 
heard General Goering saying on the wireless, to the accompaniment 
of thunderous applause, “‘ Was war deutsch, bleibt deutsch (What was 
German remains German).” Alsace-Lorraine was German. Is the 
League going to offer it to Germany ? 

Really, I sometimes think when I listen to utterances of this kind, 
and we hear many of them in Great Britain, that the speakers are 
living in a world of their own fantastic creation. They appear to have 
just returned from a prolonged sojourn in the moon. 


Mr. R. SNEDDEN said that Dr. Maxwell Garnett had gone out 
of his way in his remarks about the inconsistency of others. But 
there were many people who, having called vigorously for disarmament 
in season and out of season, were now calling—equally vigorously 
—for the closing of the Suez Canal. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett was right in saying that the question was 
whether the collective system had diminished the demands which 
were likely to be made upon Great Britain. Theoretically the col- 
lective system ought to diminish the demands made on an individual 
State, but if an individual State had already disarmed herself to such 
an extent that she could not play her proper and effective part in the 
collective system a certain amount of re-armament or re-equipment 
might become necessary to fulfil League obligations. The collective 
system did not merely confer benefits but also imposed obligations, 
and Great Britain had got to be prepared to undertake hers. 

Great Britain had gone as far as could reasonably be expected in 
unilateral disarmament. All political parties were agreed on that. 
Dr. Garnett apparently dissented, but he did not understand the reason. 
Why talk about 1930 “‘values’’? They could take the 1935 figures. 
It could not be denied that the Army was now smaller even than before 
the War. The Navy was half of what it had been in tonnage and had 
gone down in man-power by one-third. Anyone could understand 
Mr. Lansbury’s attitude, which was not to have any arms at all. 
That was a logical position, even although one might feel that in present 
political circumstances it was madness to accept it. But it was im- 
possible to understand the argument which ran, “‘ Let us have weapons, 
but let them be obsolete. Let us have not trusty but rusty blades.” 
That was fair neither to one’s own people nor to the other nations who 
were co-operating in the endeavour to create a collective system. 
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The question had been asked, why did not the British Government 
put a definite figure to the amount they were prepared to spend on 
re-armament? The answer was that the Government had given an 
absolutely definite pledge that they were still going to do their best 
to work for disarmament, and that made it quite impossible to say in 
advance how much would be required for re-armament. 

There was another point on which he had some personal experience. 
Lord Lloyd had referred to the scaling down of the merchant marine, 
and it was said that in Britain there were 50,000 unemployed seamen. 
He would like him to know quite definitely that nothing like that 
number would be available in time of war as a reserve. Already there 
was great difficulty in getting really efficient able seamen and firemen 
in many British ports. 


Lorp LLoyp in reply said that with regard to Dr. Maxwell Garnett’s 
point that the collective system had diminished Great Britain’s obliga- 
tions he could only point back to the words of the Prime Minister and 
Sir Samuel Hoare. Sir Samuel Hoare had said definitely that the 
Covenant had increased Great Britain’s commitments and the Prime 
Minister had said that the whole system of Sanctions was impracticable. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett had pointed out that Great Britain would 
have the assistance of all the other navies of the members of the League, 
but that matter had been well dealt with by Colonel Newcombe, who 
had effectively summarised the true value of that assistance. 

As a matter of fact, the Covenant must rest ultimately on sea 
power, but on what sea forces could it rest except those of Britain and 
France? The Entente had provided that much years ago without 
any League of Nations. 

He could not accept Dr. Maxwell Garnett’s statement that Great 
Britain refused the Geneva Protocol because she was afraid of going 
to war with America. It was refused because America would not 
join in the guarantee to France, and because Great Britain had a 
traditional objection to assuming Central and Eastern European 
military obligations. It was realised that no British Government 
could survive which extended its obligations so far. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett was even more surprising when he stated that 
the only justification for Great Britain’s claim that she had disarmed 
was that “she had not armed as much as she might have.” She 
scrapped three million tons of good ships after the War. Her Navy 
had been reduced by 40 per cent. while that of Japan had been in- 
creased by 75 per cent., that of Italy by 96 per cent. and that of America 
by 130 per cent. Dr. Garnett’s contention had no shadow. of 
foundation. 

Germany had completed two battleships of the ‘‘ Deutschland ” 
type and a third was nearing completion. She was also building two 
26,000-ton battleships. All those German battleships were believed 
to be very formidable. They were faster than any of our battleships 
and more heavily armed and protected than any of our cruisers. 
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They could only be brought to action with any hope of success by 
battle cruisers, of which we had three, the Hood, the Repulse and the 
Renown, and of these two were nearly twenty years old. 

People talked about reconditioning ships. In many ways that 
was no more satisfactory than reconditioning motor-cars. Dr. Maxwell 
Garnett had referred as an example to the Ramillies. It was true that 
much money had been spent in fitting bulges and other protection as a 
result of lessons learned during the War. But while this improved 
their protection it meant a reduction in speed and even in the range of 
their guns. Moreover, even in this respect other nations had outstripped 
us. America had completely modernised all her ten older battleships 
and Japan had completed three of hers and the remaining four would 
be completed in 1937. On the other hand, none of our old ships had yet 
been fully modernised and the first to be taken in hand—the Warspite— 
would not be finished until 1937. 

The new French “ contre-torpilleurs’’ were bigger and more 
heavily armed than any destroyers this Say, me to Treaty 
limitations—could build. 

Japan was allowed a ratio of three-fifths of the strength of Great 
Britain. Actually in non-obsolete ships she had approximate parity. 
The United States was allowed parity with Great Britain in all classes 
of ships. 

He did not think it mattered very much whether one believed in 
the League system or not in so far as the mere question of re-armament 
was concerned, for in either case force was essential. Personally he 
would have been more hopeful that League ideals could be made 
effective if America had entered in; but once America stood out, 
once Japan and Germany seceded, and the League depended mainly 
on an England both preaching and practising unilateral disarmament, 
he had never been optimistic. 

He was grateful to Mr. Snedden for putting certain points better 
than he could have himself, and he agreed that it was possible to under- 
stand the attitude of the extreme pacifists who did not want to fight at 
all. But the people who wanted war without weapons were like the 
people who wanted free imports without free trade, and they were a 
public menace and a danger to any civilised community. 

He had quoted the Prime Minister’s considered statement published 
in a White Paper presented to Parliament last spring to the effect 
that if war took place, Government could no longer safeguard the food 
supplies of the people. But Dr. Maxwell Garnett had remained silent 
on this all-important matter. The country was entitled to know what 
remedy the organisation whose views Dr. Garnett represented had for so 
dangerous a state of things if they were not prepared to re-arm. 


” 








BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY THROUGH 
ITALIAN EYES! 


By SIGNOR DANIELE VARE 


I want to make it clear, before getting down to the gist of 
my subject, that I am not going to present Italy’s case in the 
Abyssinian controversy. That has been done already, better 
than I could do it. I do not propose to say “ Things are so... 
or not so.”’ I will not maintain that you must be in the wrong 
and we in the right. All I wish to show is how your recent 
policy appears to Italians. Whether we, or you, are in the 
right or in the wrong is a matter for future historians to decide, 
or at least to argue about. 

There is one general impression which you will not find 
expressed by the ‘“‘ man in the street.’’ Indeed, it reveals the 
trained observer and the philosophic mind. It is the impression 
that the British nation, as a whole, is becoming more nordic in 
its mental outlook, and consequently less inclined to understand 
and to sympathise with the mentality of the Latin race. You 
have strengthened the bonds which bind you to the Scandinavian 
States; you have become more subservient to American public 
opinion; and we feel that you have shown yourselves (in spite 
of frequent recriminations) better friends to Germany, during the 
last fifteen years, than to the French or to us. I am not saying 
that in the moral support, and even in the political support, you 
have given to Germany you have been in the wrong. Indeed, 
Italy has often followed your lead. What I mean is that you 
are apt to be more just towards your late enemies in the Great 
War than you have shown yourselves to us. 

I have no time to go into the reasons of this change of out- 
look. It may be due to a falling off in classical education. Mr. 
Kipling has given his own explanation, which I abstain from 
quoting in full. But he too has noticed the change. Speaking 
at the annual dinner of the Royal Society of St. George, this 
year, about the ethnographical changes in England after the 
Great War, he said: 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November roth, 1935, with the Right 
Hon. Sir Ronald Graham, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., in the Chair. 
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“The selective elimination of so many men of one type and their 
replacement by so many persons of another type and their children, 
led to an extensive revision of all standards of English thought and 
action.” 


It is this change in yourselves that I want to point out to you 
for your consideration. 

But though you may be changed, you still feel the necessity 
for a moral foundation, or shall we say for a moral justification 
of your foreign policy. And you have no difficulty in finding 
one. As Bernard Shaw makes Napoleon say, in The Man of 
Destiny : 

“The Englishman is never at a loss for a high moral attitude. . 
There is nothing so good or so bad that you will not find an Englishman 
doing it. But you will never find an Englishman in the wrong. He 
does everything on principle.” 


It is not fair, perhaps, to quote Bernard Shaw. He is an Irish- 
man, and his gibes are for home consumption. But take that 
wonderful study in psychology of the British boy Tom Brown’s 
School Days, and you will find this : 


“He never wants anything but what’s right and fair; only when 
you come to settle what’s right and fair, it’s everything that he wants, 
and nothing that you want.” 


That is what we Italians feel about you, even when there is no 
animosity to divide us. This is the characteristic of your foreign 
policy. You would be much easier to get on with if you would 
not always affect a moral superiority that is never incompatible 
with your material interests. 

The high moral attitude that you have assumed on this 
occasion is based on the assumption that the League of Nations 
has brought something new into the world. And you and the 
other States with large colonial possessions pose as reformed 
criminals. While you stick to the loot that you acquired even 
so recently as in 1919, you hold up your hands in horror if any- 
one tries to follow, not your new-fangled principles, but your old 
example. This attitude might have been justified if you had 
adopted it a bit sooner. But you have adopted it only recently. 
When Poland invaded Lithuania and Japan occupied Manchuria, 
you did not consider the moral issue so pressing as to justify 
your taking any risks. To us Italians, whom you so glibly 
accuse of having fallen short of your own more rarified morality, 
it seems that a high moral attitude should not be adopted or 
left aside, according to whether it is, or is not, politically con- 
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venient at the moment. As Mr. Garvin wrote, you do not come 
into court with clean hands, if you have one rule for an Asiatic 
Power, deemed too formidable, and another for a great European 
nation, considered more assailable. 

But this, after all, is a side issue. The fact that the vaunted 
ethics of British foreign policy appear to us, on a closer scrutiny, 
to be somewhat thin does not necessarily disprove your conten- 
tion that the League of Nations brought something new into the 
world. Indeed, had we been speaking in the year 1920, instead 
of 1935, I might have been inclined to agree with that state- 
ment myself. But now I contest it. No new morality, even 
on your part, has been brought into international affairs. Only 
a new mechanism. And in saying this, I cast no doubt on the 
sincerity and on the goodwill of those who gave their best, in 
the Secretariat of the League or out of it, to realise a great ideal. 
We shared their idealism, until we were disillusioned. 

At the first meeting of the League Assembly in 1920, the 
Italian Delegate was Tomaso Tittoni, former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. He pointed out, at the time, that Italy wished to sub- 
mit to the League her own national problems: namely, the 
pacific expansion of her population, and the safe supply of raw 
materials. I was there at the time, and I remember the almost 
offensive contempt with which other delegations met Tittoni’s 
efforts to have such questions put, even in a far future, on any 
programme of the League’s activities. His suggestion was con- 
sidered utopian; a sort of economic Kingdom Come. And so it 
is to-day. 

A similar attempt was made about a year later by Professor 
Gini, the Italian statistician, with regard to raw materials. And 
equally in vain. Though in the end we did succeed in having 
one of his reports published by the League. The publication, 
very grudgingly made, of a report was as far as we got towards 
the satisfaction of Italian aspirations. 

And what do I conclude? That unless the universal prayer 
for peace is to remain a mere parrot-cry, something more must 
be done than create a few offices at Geneva or elsewhere, with 
well-paid directors of sections and attractive stenographers. 
Something more must be done than make successive declarations 
outlawing war. They will remain a dead letter as long as the 
nations continue to wage on each other economic wars. All 
your reprobation is based on the appraisal of what war would 
mean to the Anglo-Saxon nations, or at least to those surfeited 
with colonial possessions. You never stopped to think what peace 
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would involve for peoples, like the Japanese or like ourselves, 
imprisoned, as Frank Simonds puts it, ‘‘ between the walls con- 
stituted by their own economic poverty and the monopolistic 
policies of self-sufficient nations.” You talk and preach from 
your pulpits of the sinfulness of aggression. Yet ours was less 
a real war than the despairing sortie from a beleaguered city. 

History is a continual revision of existing situations. If 
this were not so the United States would still be a British colony 
and Italy would have remained a “ geographical expression.”’ 
In the past, such revision could only be operated by means of 
wars. The League was created to operate the revision pacifically, 
through Article 19 of the Covenant. This is the article on which 
Italy herself might have based an appeal to the League. She 
did not do so because, in recent years, it has been proved, time 
and again, that the expansionist and revisionist States could 
obtain no sympathy at Geneva, which has been called “ the 
astral body” of Great Britain. The League is now a packed 
jury. It isno longer what President Wils~n intended it should be: 
a separat® entity, distinct from its components, with a Council 
of “‘ magistrates ’’ concerned with international justice, moderators 
and guides of those economic and social forces whose evolution 
began when Rome began to civilise the world, which continued 
when Great Britain carried that civilisation overseas, and which 
cannot, even to-day, be safely opposed. 

President Wilson intended that the League should represent 
an application to international politics of the democratic principle. 
In internal politics that principle favours concessions in order to 
prevent revolution. In international politics the same principle 
favours concessions, in order to prevent wars. But it implies 
that which the present League of Nations lacks, namely a neces- 
sary adaptation of political thought to a world that is ever 
changing. This was an ideal that we Italians believed in and 
shared. But it was never realised, for the League remained the 
instrument of nations who, safe in their superior situation, 
would admit of no challenge to that situation which future wars 
might bring. The Covenant of the League, in order to be applic- 
able at all to a post-war world, should have been grafted on to 
a liberal economy, such as was foreshadowed by President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. It could not and did not remain vital and 
applicable in a world economy more rigidly protectionist than 
any that we have yet seen. 

Those who oppose Italy’s aspirations to-day claim to do so 
in the name of a great idealism, and they do not perceive that 
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their idealism has brought us back to the Holy Alliance of a 
hundred years ago. History repeats itself. Like President 
Wilson, the Emperor Alexander of Russia proposed that the 
principles of justice, charity and peace should henceforward be 
the basis of international relations. All he succeeded in doing 
was to maintain, for a time, the influence of existing dynasties. 
There is nothing so calamitous as a great idealism gone astray. 
And it is so easy for one to go astray! The Americans had an 
example, in prohibition. 

I well know that most of what I am saying has been said 
before, though perhaps it was expressed differently. I was just 
leaving for the United States, in August last, when someone 
showed me the letter written by Lord Gascoyne Cecil, Bishop of 
Exeter, in which he wrote: 


“Tf war is inevitable, the great object we should have in mind 
is to secure an early peace. . . . If we are to shorten the war we must 
all refrain from the pleasure of insulting Italy. There is a type of 
English individual who is a European danger. He loves either by 
pen or speech to express his opinions on the moral iniquities of other 
nations. If he would express it from the point of view of the fellow 
sinner, if he would point out that we English are much to blame by 
reserving great territories both in Australia and elsewhere, which we 
cannot pretend to cultivate, while Italy and other overcrowded nations 
cannot find room to expand, he might produce an atmosphere of peace. 
But, on the contrary, he will thank God that he is not as other men are. 
And from this high moral altitude he will administer rebukes that will 
cause the most profound irritation. When he does not rebuke, he will 
patronise. . 

“ The League of Nations is quite on the right lines, but its weakness 

/-is that it does not go far enough. I believe that Italy ought not to 
- have been allowed to feel the necessity for expansion. In peace 
\ time we should be trying to build up the prosperity of our neighbours. 
\ And we should then find that that ended in our own prosperity.” 


here, for me, lies the crux of the whole problem. While 
joining in the Greek chorus that your delegates led so joyfully 
at Geneva for many years, we Italians felt the inescapable need 
for expansion. So much so that Alberto de Stefani could write 


‘a few days ago that “‘ sanctions ” were nothing new to the Italian © 
people. Foreign nations have long been imposing them with. 
exclusion acts on our emigrants, with high tariffs on our exports. - 


Every frontier had become a Chinese Great Wall keeping out our 
sons and the products of our work. But when we tried to find 
an outlet for ourselves in a country held by the most backward 
nation in the world, you placed your veto. 
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During the Great War, the Allies allowed us Italians to share 
the trenches: the trenches and nothing else. At Geneva, they 
allowed us to share the benches in the Assembly room and to 
make speeches: speeches and nothing else. It is not thus that 
one brings something new into the world ! 

It would be only fair if I said, at this point, what we Italians 
think that England should have done in the Italo-Abyssinian 
controversy. 

England had one enormous advantage over us and over the 
French, at the initial stages of this controversy. For she was 
the only one of the Great Powers who had the good sense to 
oppose the admittance of Abyssinia into the League of Nations. 
That admission was the original mistake from which the subse- 
quent trouble inevitably arose. The mistake was France’s. 
As the French writer, Henry de Monfried, pointed out in the 
August number of the Nineteenth Century magazine : 


“In bringing Ethiopia into the League, France did her the worst 
service imaginable, since it involved both a perversion of truth, and the 
foisting upon that unhappy country, in the fullness of innocence, of 
charges and obligations which she could never hope to fulfil. Ethiopia 
may have as her sovereign a man who is capable of understanding 
European affairs or of grasping the significance of an Assembly like 
that of Geneva, but that man has behind him a people, which is 
unapproachable—proof against every external influence, for there is 
no way of bringing such influence to bear.” 


It is well known to all of us that the unfortunate Negus had 
to hide from his chieftains the commitments which he entered 
into at Geneva, and from Geneva the real conditions of his 
country, as described in Lady Simon’s book on slavery, and in 
Henry Darley’s book Slaves and Ivory, recently reprinted and 
brought up to date. 

The English Government knew this, and opposed the entry 
of Abyssinia into the League, with the same arguments that the 
Italian delegation used this autumn to prove that the conditions 
laid down in 1923 for Abyssinia’s admission into the League had 
never been fulfilled. It was France who pushed Abyssinia into 
the League, and we Italians made the mistake of supporting their 
proposal, because we realised that if we opposed it we could no 
longer hope for any cordial collaboration with Abyssinia, such as 
we were then preparing and which took shape in the Treaty of 
1928, which Abyssinia afterwards never observed. 

We Italians think, rightly or wrongly, that England should 
have been consistent with her former attitude. Her superiority 
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complex should have been satisfied by saying: ‘I told you 
so.” After which she could have supported Italy, in the initial 
stages of the dispute. By doing so she might have earned the 
gratitude of Signor Mussolini, while very effectively tying his 
hands. The matter might have been brought before the League 
of Nations in a really practical manner, with every advantage 
to the Abyssinians, even with some loss of face for their country. 
Great Britain’s own prestige would have been upheld, as well 
as that of the League. And there need have been no war, or 
danger of war. 

A similar attitude ought to have been an easy one to assume 
and perfectly consistent with the most puritanical conscience. 
For even apart from what has been called, even here, “ Italy’s 
unanswerable case for expansion,” her case against Abyssinia 
was well founded. She had done her best, during many years, 
to effect a peaceful penetration into that country, and had 
practically obtained that right in the Treaty of 1928. But 
Abyssinia, with the childish cunning of a primitive race, had 
imagined that she could discriminate against Italy, and give to 
others what she had promised to us. One of the absurdities of 
the situation is that the present conflict could have been avoided 
if the Negus, who was quite willing to mortgage the resources 
of his country to other Powers than Italy, could have been 
persuaded to allow us much less than what he spontaneously 
offered in his comic-opera concession to the Standard Oil. Nor 
could Italy afford to wait until the Negus might be brought to 
a more reasonable frame of mind. 

The Journal de Genéve published on August 18th, 1935, an 
article with the title ‘‘ Les Intéréts Japonais en Ethiopie et le 
Différent Italo-Ethiopien.” It says: 

“« Japan, an exporting country from necessity, is obliged to seek 
new markets for herself abroad; her goods filter into Afghanistan and 
penetrate into Abyssinia. In February 1932, a Japanese delegation 
arrives in Abyssinia. Six months later,.a Japanese commercial 
mission explores the country, and the ‘ Nippo-Abyssinian ’ Company 
is floated. At the same time, other Japanese business men traverse 
all the territory between Somaliland and Eritrea. The results are not 
long in becoming apparent : the Nippo-Abyssinian Company (secretly 
backed by the big industrial consortium of the Nitsui) obtains a 
concession of 650,000 hectares for agricultural purposes. In reality 
it is a project to create immense plantations of cotton, in view of 
making Japanese independent of American cotton. 

“Tt is said that this same Company has obtained the monopoly 
of opium, in spite of British and Italian protests, addressed both to 
Tokio and to Addis Ababa.” 
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In quoting the above, I do not wish to exaggerate Japanese 
penetration into Abyssinia, but merely to point out that, as a 
latent danger, it was a factor in the situation. 

The British Government, so we think in Italy, might have 
supported Italy’s contention that the Abyssinian problem was, 
for us, a problem of security. For the Government was, or ought 
to have been, better informed than the general public, among 
whom such an argument is often met with smiles and ironical 
comments. Apparently it is not generally known that, as 
C. W. Hobley pointed out in the introduction to Darley’s 
book : 


“ The frontiers of both the Sudan and Kenya are still so unsafe that 
both these governments have for years past spent annually upwards 
of £100,000 in endeavouring to defend them against armed attack from 
the subjects of a Power nominally friendly and a member of the League 
of Nations.” : 


Even apart from the fact that we could hardly develop our 
two Colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland as long as the hinterland 
was not only closed to us, but actively aggressive, there remains 
the fact that the danger to our “ security ” was not imaginary, 
nor put forward to meet the exigencies of debate. The danger, 
needless to say, did not arise in normal times. Raids into Italian 
territory (as into French and British territory) were of scant 
military importance, even though a constant source of trouble 
and of loss of life. The situation was similar to that on the 
north-west frontiers of India. Yet your Government was 
shocked when we met it in the spirit of ““ Bengal Lancer.” Great 
Britain invoked the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, to give immunity to Abyssinian raiders on 
Italian colonial frontiers. 

Every time there has been trouble for Italy, in Europe and 
elsewhere, the situation in our African colonies has become 
serious. During our war with Tripoli, the Abyssinians under 
Lij Jasu threatened the frontiers of our colony in Eritrea with 
50,000 men. And again, during the Great War, the Negus 
Michael mobilised 150,000 men against us. We had to keep a 
corresponding force on a war footing in Eritrea, although this 
contingent might have been used elsewhere in the common cause 
of the Allies no less than in that of Italy herself. 

The fact of our having been obliged to keep troops in Eritrea 
during the Great War, to oppose a threatened Abyssinian attack, 
had a great historical importance. It prevented Italy from 
taking part in any of the colonial enterprises that the Allies 
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conducted in Africa and elsewhere. A consequence of this 
forced abstention was that, at the end of the war, Italy held 
none of the enemy’s colonial territories over which she could 
claim a mandate. Such small concessions as were grudgingly 
made to us, Jubaland and elsewhere, represented the crumbs 
from the rich man’s table. 

It would have been only fair—in Italian eyes—if these and 
similar considerations had justified a cordial support from Great 
Britain to Italian claims. Great Britain herself had once con- 
sidered the question of proposing that Liberia should be expelled 
from the League. This was told me by an English diplomat. 
The matter petered out in a Commission of Enquiry. The régime 
of the American negroes in Liberia appears to be almost as dis- 
graceful as that of the Abyssinian Rases. But I presume that 
they will support enthusiastically Great Britain’s present policy 
at Geneva. You certainly have collected to yourselves some 
strange allies ! 

Another fact that gave to Italians the impression that the 
British Government was using the Abyssinian controversy for 
electioneering purposes, and actually acting in ill-faith, was the 
accusation levelled against us, of having violated the Kellogg 
Pact. In taking this attitude it would have been only fair on 
your part to have recalled the reservations made by Great Britain 
herself before signing the Pact : reservations which made it clear 
that you would not tolerate any interference by foreign Powers 
in those parts of the world where Great Britain had the special 
and vital interests of the Empire to safeguard. These reserva- 
tions, at the time, made such an impression on foreign diplomats 
that they accused Great Britain of formulating a new Monroe 
Doctrine of her own. Italy signed the Kellogg Pact on the same 
conditions as the other Powers. She had as great a right as 
you to oppose foreign interference in the territories where she 
had special and vital interests to safeguard. But all through 
this controversy a different scale of weights has been used for 
Italy than for Great Britain, and for Japan. 

When I was in London last spring, there was a correspond- 
ence in The Times about the New Diplomacy. On May 30th, 
together with a letter from Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, there 
appeared a leading article with the title “ A Plea for Ambassadors.”’ 
Lord Hardinge wrote : 

“In dealing with foreign Governments British Ministers are at 
a serious disadvantage compared with Ambassadors, who are all tried 
and able men, with thirty to thirty-five years’ experience abroad of 
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international diplomacy. . . . I, like many others in this country, am 
firmly convinced that our foreign policy will never meet with the 
success that is its due until our Government reverts once more to 
the diplomatic methods in use in the past and entrusts our Ambas- 
sadors, with their great knowledge and experience, to carry out the 
duties which should properly devolve upon them.” 


I wish that the considerations contained in that and in sub- 
sequent letters could have borne some practical fruit. But the 
correspondence had hardly been closed when your Minister for 
League Affairs started off on a much-advertised Mission to Rome, 
to offer concessions, which provoked from Signor Mussolini the 
sarcastic comment that he was not a “ collector of deserts ”’ and 
that it should be Italy and not England or France who was to@ 
make the “ sacrifice” of offering Abyssinia an outlet on the sea. 
When I criticise Englishmen, I prefer to quote from their own 
writers. This is what Mr. Garvin wrote, in the Observer of 
September roth : 


“When Mr. Baldwin created a two-headed Foreign Office: when 
young Mr. Eden was appointed Minister for League Affairs and began 
to magnify his function; when he went to Rome with the ambitious 
idea of mobilising the League against an obdurate Duce, his whole 
policy was already hopelessly too late for any purpose but that of 
making a wider war. . . . In the circumstances, what he proposed 
amounted to nothing else than a diplomatic Adowa. . . . It meant 
inviting the downfall of the Fascist régime and the physical suicide of 
Signor Mussolini. This and nothing else is what British foreign policy 
signified when it was first put forward—and in Rome of all places—in 
the jarring mission towards the end of June; and that and nothing else 
is what our official policy signifies still.” 


The mission was ridiculed even in the American papers (and 
Lord knows they are friendly enough to you). It amounted to 
asking for Signor Mussolini’s head upon a salver. What answer 
could you expect ? 

In the much-abused days of the old diplomacy, when there 
was a dissension between two countries, an Ambassador would 
present hiraself at the local foreign office with a list of con- 
troversial subjects written down on a half-sheet of note-paper, 
rather as if he were presenting a little bill. And thus, without 
any publicity, he would open negotiations. Now, all the trouble, 
all the animosity, all the venom has to be brought out and adver- 
tised. On a matter between Italy and Abyssinia, and inci- 
dentally between Italy and England and France, the world has 
to hear speeches by the representatives of the Little Entente 
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and of Turkey, not to mention the delegates of Ecuador, Honduras 
and Mr. Litvinov. All of which, my masters, does not make for 
peace ! 

Certain aspects of Italy’s recent policy, even before the 
Abyssinian controversy, have disturbed many interests in 
England. 

Your financial circles have a grudge against us because we 
organised, and up till now successfully organised, the opposition 
to a complete abandonment of the gold standard the world over. 
They now hope to bring us to our knees, in order that our audacity 
in opposing your financial policy may be punished. 

Your naval circles, so I am told, are indignant because we 
are building battleships of 35,000 tons, whereas we should never, 
to please them, have exceeded the 25,000 standard. 

We have encouraged our people to think in continents, instead 
of eternally quarrelling with our immediate neighbours, with the 
Pope, with France and Yugoslavia. 

Your labour classes loathe the very name of Fascism, not 
realising that in the Corporate State, as organised in Italy, we 
are giving practical realisation to some of their most cherished 
ideals. They hate “ dictatorships’ and any leader who really 
leads. They like a leader to follow. If British labour would 
really study economics we might be friends. But all they think 
about is votes. All they understand are “‘ majorities.” 

Your writers and society people are indignant because we 
Italians are no longer the pets that they could wax sentimental 
over when they listened to us playing the guitar among the ruins 
of dead empires. Now the pet has grown up and shows his teeth 
and claws. So you speak of us as having fallen off from the great 
traditions of the past. 

So, for one reason or another, we have enemies in England. 
Your diplomacy should have brought to such a situation the 
old-time remedies of tact, and what the French call sowplesse and 
doigté. They need not have been afraid of expressing themselves 
clearly. As Choiseul says: “ La véritable finesse est la verité, 
dite quelquefois avec force, et toujours avec grace.” 

But what of your League diplomacy ? 

I once wrote, for the fun of the thing, a small Manual with 
the title J] Manuale del Perfetto Diplomatico (The Handbook of 
the Perfect Diplomat). Allow me to quote the first two articles : 


OnE: Diplomacy is the art of obtaining what one wants in the 
sphere of foreign affairs. Outside this field, we are all diplomats, in 
our fainily life, in our business, in our love affairs. 
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Two: You distinguish good diplomacy from bad, not only by 
the results obtained, but by the means used and the price paid. 


It is too soon, as yet, to judge of your League diplomacy by 
the results. So far, these results have been to make Japan the 
arbiter of the situation in the Far East and to enhance Germany’s 
power and prestige in Europe, so much so that, if a satisfactory 
solution between us is not found soon, Germany may well become 
the arbiter of the situation on the Continent. 

The League, inspired by you, has destroyed the old traditional 
friendship between what Browning called “‘ your England and 
our Italy.” Like Lord Palmerston, I do not attribute too much 
value to the so-called ‘“‘ Friendships’ between nations. Senti- 
ment has less weight than national interests. Yet it is true 
that there was what the Marchese Imperiali, speaking to me a 
few days ago, called “a perfume ” that hung about the relations 
between our two countries. No amount of direct bickering 
between Whitehall and the Palazzo Chigi could have destroyed 
this perfume: no amount of difficult negotiations in the forms 
of the old diplomacy. But no more cruel insult has ever been 
thrown at a proud and sensitive nation than the assertion, 
publicly and repeatedly made by your responsible statesmen, 
that the Abyssinian question was a “ test case ”’ for the League. 

To test the efficiency of Article 16 (which in the case of Japan 
you were content to consider a dead letter) you are now making 
an experiment on the vile body of a friend. Italy is the rat for 
vivisection, the guinea-pig, on which to try the vaccine of sanc- 
tions. We have been assured that it is only to test the efficiency 
of the League that you have egged on a black people to fight 
against a white, and are now proposing to arm them and to 
finance them, while you head the crusade of sanctions against us. 
All the power and prestige of England is brought to bear, through 
the League, against Italy and in favour of a people who emascu- 
late their prisoners of war as they do small children for the slave 
market. It is a strange precedent that you have created. It 
may have some unforeseen results. 

Meanwhile, to justify their League diplomacy, your repre- 
sentatives at Geneva have not hesitated to assure you that the 
Italians must be bluffing. They would, they must give in, if 
only the sanctimonious bullying which they have been subjected 
to for nearly half a year is carried out to the end. When a people 
like the Italian, that has not been brought up on resolutions of 
the Oxford Union, but inspired (as an antidote to communism) 
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with the ideals that find expression in the Lays of Ancient Rome, 
when such a people hears it proposed that, in the name of a 
principle that has always been ignored hitherto, their country 
should be blockaded and their women and children starved, they 
do not bluff. They fight. 

As with the wolf of Rome 


When all the pack loud baying 
Her bloody lair surrounds 
She dies in silence biting hard 

Amid the dying hounds. 


And now, what of the future? Are we going to have another 
war? Do you still believe that we are bluffing when we say 
that between humiliation and war we know which we would 
choose? Italy is united to-day as she has never been before. 
And for this we must thank you. It is, from our point of view, 
the one real success of your League diplomacy. Your delegates 
thought perhaps they were being clever when they sought to 
discriminate between the Italians and the Fascist Government. 
Read over Lord Palmerston’s speeches at the time of Dom 
Pacifico, and you will know how these mean little tricks succeed, 
with us as with you. 

The smoke of your battleships blackens the sky in the Medi- 
terranean. You have fortified even the cataracts of the Nile. 
Indian troops have been brought to Aden, and you have more 
naval units than we have in the Red Sea. You are preparing to 
strangle us, if your sanctions provoke, as they may well provoke, 
some desperate reaction that may be construed against us as an 
act of aggression. 

Yet we Italians do not believe that either the British people 
or the British Government really wish to make war on us. But 
we believe that the decision does not lie entirely with the British 
people or with the British Government. You have sold your 
birthright, at Geneva, for a mess of pottage. The foreign policy 
of Great Britain, even more than by your financiers (who want 
to destroy the Gold Bloc), is now dictated by the more rabid 
supporters of the League. And these are anxious that the 
League, which has hitherto only been able to solve little problems 
between Great Powers and big problems between little Powers, 
should gain prestige and prove its efficiency by bringing one 
Great Power down into the dust. In such a policy they have 
the enthusiastic support of Moscow. 

So far, Italy has remained within the League. We still 
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believe that the League’s ideals, such as originally inspired the 
Covenant, could be realised, if something new was really brought 
into the world at Geneva. It ought to be possible to do some- 
thing to eliminate the causes of war, besides outlawing those 
who, by an inescapable destiny, are forced to wage it. 

More, perhaps, than anyone realises, even in Italy, we owe 
a debt of gratitude to France. But for her, there would very 
probably have been already war between Italy and England. 
It is partly to make the task of Monsieur Laval easier that we 
have not yet quitted the League, as Japan did, en claquant les 
portes. We still hope. 

But Great Britain and the League between them have gone 
so far in destroying our confidence in any goodwill on our neigh- 
bour’s part, that a solution must be difficult. I have heard it 
said, I do not know with how mutch foundation, that some of 
the proposals made at Geneva and at Paris might- have formed 
a satisfactory basis for negotiation, if we could have trusted our 
fellow members of the League not to let us down. A long and 
bitter experience has left Italy with the conviction that she will 
always be thrown over. She must take her destiny into her own 
hands. This conviction may be erroneous, but it is natural aiid 
must be reckoned with. 

I said at the beginning of this paper that I would not set 
forth facts, but only impressions. One last impression I must 
describe to you: our impression as to the consequences of sanc- 
tions. I do not mean in the present controversy, but also in 
the future. 

From now onward, every Government must consider it as a 
patriotic duty to prepare the country to resist sanctions, and 
therefore to be self-supporting. The Chinese Great Wall between 
different countries must become even higher: the economic 
liberalism that President Wilson asked for in his Fourteen Points 
will become even more unrealisable and utopian. The spirit of 
the Covenant will become even more difficult to put into practice. 
Economic wars between nations will become the rule, even 
more so than they are now. 

What that means, the present controversy should have 
taught you. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. G. EDINGER said that the fact that the Italians after the 
War obtained no colonial mandate was due to the absence of their 
representative from Versailles when the colonies were partitioned, 
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as Signor Orlando had gone away in a fit of temper because the Allies 
would not give Fiume to Italy, though she afterwards took it for 
herself. It did not help towards a right understanding if Italy’s 
material gains in respect of her own frontiers were ignored. She had 
extended her frontiers as far as the Trentino, Trieste and Istria, which 
was a matter of no small value to her. 

When Signor Varé said that the British mentality had changed 
in the last fifty years he was forgetting that the British had shown 
the same mentality towards his own country when they fought for 
her freedom and unity as they now felt towards another country for 
whose freedom they were concerned. He was not speaking out of any 
dislike for Italy, as there was no country which he liked more, and 
he had served on the Italian front during the War. 

Signor Varé had said the British had some strange allies, but 
when fifty nations were in association it was inevitable that some 
should seem strange. The speaker appeared to have ignored the fact 
that the British point of view was shared by a considerable number 
of nations at Geneva. 

The message he would like Signor Varé to take back to Italy was 
that Great Britain desired justice for her, but that the sudden informa- 
tion that she must expand or explode had rather taken people by 
surprise. Italy had seemed to get on very well for many years without 
African colonies. She had free access to all the raw materials of the 
world at the same prices as the British, and there was a surfeit of such 
things. If Italy felt that she must have a market in her own Empire, 
as otherwise she could not pay producers, that was due to her own 
policy of tariffs. Her difficulties might be very much reduced if she ~ 
followed a policy of liberal free trade. 


Mr. J. H. HARLEY said that the nations assenting to the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact had agreed solemnly not to use war as an instrument of 
national policy, but Signor Varé had pointed out that Great Britain 
had reserved her right to defend interests which were vital to her 
Empire and had suggested that the same principle should apply to 
Italy. But when precisely was the Italian Empire founded and when 
had Abyssinia become a part of the Italian Empire ? 

As Italy had agreed to the unconditional admission of Abyssinia 
to the League of Nations, on what principles of morality, British or 
otherwise, was she justified in disregarding the procedure laid down 
in the Covenant of the League to which she was an assenting Party ? 

When Signor Varé accused the British Labour Party of paying no 
regard to economics, what particular principles of economics had he 
in mind and who was their High Priest ? 


SIGNOR VarE said that the date when an Italian Empire might be 
said to have come into existence was 1885, when Italy acquired her 
colony of Eritrea. He did not remember when Italian Somaliland 
was acquired. It was impossible for Italy to protect the African 
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Colonies which she possessed as long as there was a hostile Abyssinian 
hinterland. Italian interests in Eritrea and Italian Somaliland were 
vital to her, and their protection justified her in trying to subdue a 
hostile Abyssinia, although Abyssinia was not part of her possessions. 

One of the greatest mistakes which Great Britain had made was 
to regard the League of Nations as an institute of morals. She broke 
the spirit of the League, and in consequence Italy was obliged to 
break the law. 

The particular principle of economics he had in mind was the 
Italian Corporate State. 


A GuEstT said he wished that Signor Varé’s address could have 
been delivered up and down the country during the last two months, 
as it would have enabled the British people to get a different point of 
view from that which had been crammed into them by all parties with 
one or two exceptions. He wished to express his appreciation not 
only of the graceful way in which the lecturer had expressed himself, 
but also of the European civilisation which he had defined. Speaking 
as an Englishman, it seemed to him that his fellow countrymen were 
in danger of getting into one of those narrow channels which Macaulay 
many years ago had stigmatised as the periodical bray of Exeter 
Hall. 

If the League of Nations stood for anything, it stood for the spirit 
as well as the law, for culture, civilisation and humanity. How many 
people realised the sort of conditions which the English directly 
or indirectly were condoning in Abyssinia to-day? What would 
Wilberforce have said a hundred years ago if he had been told that 
shot and shell and munitions were being sent to the last stronghold of 
slavery in Africa? That was what was being done in the name of the 
League of Nations and European peace. Did people wish emascula- 
tion of children, which was a common custom in Abyssinia, to continue ? 

He suspected that the British Government had felt that the eleven 
or twelve million votes which had been recorded in the Peace Ballot 
of the League of Nations Union might be cast for a National just as well 
as for a Labour Government, and that that explained their policy in 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. But economic sanctions were doomed 
to failure. It was impossible to make 44,000,000 people in the heart 
of Europe submit by that kind of policy, which was the surest way to 
lead to war. 


Miss FREDA WHITE said that it was difficult to answer a speaker 
who had expressed as many contradictions in English which was so 
much better than that of many Englishmen. One of his fundamental 
propositions was that the League of Nations should have introduced 
something new into the world of international affairs, new ideals of 
justice and democracy. But it was just because the world had got a 
certain conception of democratic justice from the Covenant of the 
League that it took the view it had taken with regard to Abyssinia, 
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that the proper democratic relationship between nations was not that 
which was expressed by aggression. 

Italy could not have it both ways. She could not say that she 
was fighting in self-defence and therefore not breaking the Kellogg 
Pact and the Covenant of the League, and at the same time that she 
must fight the Abyssinian war and attack another nation on account 
of expansionist aims which were inevitable. The two things were 
incompatible. 

The antics of Lij Jasu in 1915 had been ended by the present 
Negus; and in any case they could not constitute a reason for a war, 
since they had been doubly condoned, by the entry of Abyssinia to 
the League of Nations, and the 1928 Treaty. So that the war was 
purely a war of expansion and undenied aggression. Ifit was a question 
of economic expansion, it was difficult to understand why Italy had 
refused the Paris offer, which gave her as good as a Protectorate over 
Abyssinia, and the Committee of Five’s Report, which did exactly 
the same thing. 

She would like to remind Signor Varé that the Lays of Ancient 
Rome could be quoted in many different ways, and she would like to 
refer him to the one beginning ‘‘ Then out spake brave Horatius.” 
Who in the eyes of the world represented Horatius to-day, the Italians 
who were bombing Abyssinian villages, or the Abyssinians who were 
fighting against fearful odds? 


COMMANDER F. T. Hare said that he knew the Sudan and the 
Kenya border and Italian Somaliland, which was a bad place, and a 
little about Eritrea. Most British people realised that Italian expansion 
was an essential thing, but he would like to ask how many white people 
Italy had put into Eritrea, and how many, after they had conquered 
Abyssinia, they hoped to settle there. During thirty years only 
15,000 white people had been settled in Kenya. 


SIGNOR VARE said that the number of people it was hoped to settle 
in Abyssinia at once was over a million. Italy was more crowded 
than Great Britain. 

It was no use putting settlers in Eritrea when the Abyssinian 
hinterland was hostile. Until Italy had Abyssinia, Eritrea was 
useless to her. 

He did not agree with Miss White that there was any contra- 
diction between the two motives of the Italians in the Abyssinian 
war, which was being waged for the right to expand and to protect 
existing colonies. The gains which Italy had got after the Great 
War had not enabled her to expand in any way, and that was the crux 
of the question. The fact that Italy had been able to take Fiume 
and other places inside her frontiers had made no difference to the 
economic question, except, if anything, to make it more difficult. 
Italy had not only asked for colonies, but had been promised them, 
though the promise had never been fulfilled. 
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Mr. J. H. HumpuHREys said that Signor Varé’s address had been 
useful in disclosing weaknesses in Great Britain’s policy, weaknesses 
which should be remedied. W2n Great Britain abandoned Free 
Trade and also her policy of keening a perfectly open door in respect 
of those territories over which she had control, she had precipitated 
into the world a new problem. As Signor Varé had pointed out, the 
opportunities for trade which Italy had formerly possessed had been 
curtailed. The bitterness in the world that arises from economic 
inequalities would be softened if the peoples would agree to institute 
freedom of trade between nations. Some sacrifices might be involved, 
but that was a trifle compared with the great need and value of a spirit 
of friendliness among the nations of the world. 

In describing British policy as seen through Italian eyes, Signor 
Varé had been able to make use of statements by Englishmen who did 
not approve of the policy of the British Government, and he had been 
able to do.so because Englishmen were free to express their opinions. 
But were the Italians given the same opportunity of expressing their 
opinions or even of discovering what the larger part of the English 
nation were thinking? How were they to gain a just impression of 
British foreign policy? So long as a curtain was let down between 
the two countries, rendering free interchange of ideas impossible, the 
real mind of Great Britain could not be understood in Italy. 

A good deal had been said about the moral attitude of Great Britain, 
but Italy as well as Great Britain had entered into certain covenants 
with the League of Nations. Any departure in the past from the 
obligations undertaken had indeed been a grave error, but did not 
justify further departures. But did Italy believe in a League of 
Nations at all, that is, a League which was to be the custodian of the 
laws governing the relations between nations, laws to which all nations 
undertook to conform? If that was not the object of a League-of 
Nations, what purpose was it to serve? 

Further, Signor Varé seemed to suggest that the need for expansion 
was such as to transcend any obligation undertaken to conform to the 
law which was an essential part of a League of Nations. Had not 
Italy taken definite steps to expand her population? Did that entitle 
her to take possession of the land of another nation? If she continued 
in the future to stimulate her population, would that entitle her to take 
possession of another country? Were there limits to the rights which 
the need for expansion gave, limits which would give assurance to 
other nations that they might possibly preserve the right to 
live ? : 


SIGNOR VARE said that Italy was well informed as to England’s 
case in the present controversy. All the English papers had been 
read in Italy, and The Times articles were quoted in the Italian news- 
papers. He had just come from America, where there was no question 
of control, but even so the English case was never referred to there. 
Americans said that they knew nothing about either the English or 
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the Italian case. The event had occurred before there had been time 
to state a case. 

As the League of Nations was functioning at the moment, the 
Italians certainly did not believe in it. They believed that it was a 
danger and that it bred war, that it accentuated the economic evils 
under which they were living, and that it would continue to do so 
unless something new were brought in, and especially some common 
sense. 

Italians did believe that they had a right to expand over the 
country where the Amharic tribes had been expanding for fifty years, 
destroying the lives of men, women and children. 


LiEvuT.-COLONEL SMALLWOOD said that he could claim an old friend- 
ship with Signor Varé, and had listened to him with the greatest 
sympathy and interest. But it was quite impossible for an English- 
man to agree with most of what he had said, though the ventilating 
of the Italian point of view was of great value. The British Empire 
was not in a very favourable position in Italian eyes. It was rather 
like a well-known Ticket Agency in London. It had the best seats, 
and Italy wanted some of them. But whether there existed any moral 
right for expansion was a moot point. Japan had considered she had 
the right to expand in Manchuria, with which he was inclined to agree, 
but had she the right to expand into North China? If Italy had the 
right to expand into Abyssinia, had she the right to further indefinite 
expansion in Africa and elsewhere ? 

He did not know whether Great Britain was justified in keeping 
as much of the world’s surface as she had acquired, but he did not 
think that if Signor Varé found himself in the position of a citizen of 
the British Empire he would feel inclined to initiate a policy of 
giving away those lands which had been won by a good deal of arduous 


struggle. 


Mr. E. A. T. TAYLOR said that he had spent a number of years 
in Africa, and it was very encouraging to find in the talks on Abyssinia 
that the question of colonial expansion was being ventilated. Many 
people who, six months before, had never thought about the question, 
had now learned to consider its various aspects. First there was 
expansion by individual settlement in other countries; this Italy 
was not likely to achieve to any extent in Abyssinia. Then there was 
the question of access to raw materials, and it had been repeated again 
and again that there was a large amount of raw material all over the 
world which could not find a market. But there was another reason 
why a country might wish for colonial expansion. A distinguished 
German had said quite frankly that his country would like to get some 
colonies where her young men could go and work under their own 
flag. Most people were glad to hear this frank admission. The Ger- 
mans were not sanctimonious people, afid were ready to say what they 
felt. Would Italians equally frankly acknowledge the same desire ? 
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But there was another aspect of the matter, and that related to 
the feelings of the natives in the countries in which expansion took 
place. It must be well known to those who had lived on the frontiers 
of the African colonies that there were large numbers of people who 
were living on one side of the frontier because they could not endure 
to live longer on the other side. European nations might have the 
power to dispose of various regions of the world, but it did not follow 
that they were morally justified in doing so. They had the might, 
but the moral problem involved was whether might was right. If 
might was right, then they had the right to dispose of certain regions 
of Africa by agreements reached at Councils in Europe. What view 
should be taken? Was it the Italian view that might should be 
regarded as right, or should they refuse to continue to parcel out whole 
peoples of Africa whether they liked it or not just to suit the convenience 
of Western Europe? 


SIGNOR VARE said he agreed as to the sentiments of pleasure 
which a country felt in being able to send its young’men abroad to 
work under its own flag. 

Was might always right? Yes, until the League of Nations had 
been reformed and became worth having. 

The reason why Italy would not accept the offers whiehHad been 
made to her by the Committee of Five and at Paris was that those 
offers did not appear so attractive to the Italians as they apparently 
did to the other Members of the League. The Italians considered 
that they were rubbish and utterly inadequate, and they had unfor- 
tunately noticed that the offers made to them became less and less 
ridiculously inadequate as Italy withdrew the sword from its sheath. 
When the sword was in its sheath nothing had been offered. As Italy 
began to draw it out the other nations began to sit up and take notice. 


Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE said that it would be valuable to have 
defined more fully Italy’s objection to the Paris proposals. Why did 
Signor Varé describe those proposals as inadequate, indeed worthless, 
since the case which he had put forward for Italy was her need for 
expansion with regard to her surplus population and commercial 
expansion, and it seemed as if the Paris proposals would go a long way 
towards satisfying both those demands? What would have prevented 
Italy, under the Paris proposals, from sending as many colonists as 
she wished into Abyssinia, and from satisfying all her needs for raw 
materials and for markets for her manufactured products, so far as 
Abyssinia was capable of supplying either of these things ? 

How did Signor Varé defend the consistency of Italy in the attitude 
she adopted at Stresa last April in condemning Germany’s defiance 
of the Covenant in re-arming, when only a few months later she had 
been guilty of a much more flagrant disregard of the obligations of the 
Covenant in connection with Abyssinia ? 

The case which Signor Varé made out for the dissatisfaction of 
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Italy with the working of the Covenant stretched back over the last 
fifteen years, and during the earlier part of his remarks he must have 
had the sympathy of most of his audience. The greater part of the 
British nation during those years had been pro-League, but it had 
been felt by many that the League was making a terrible mistake in 
treatiug the Covenant as a means merely for preventing aggression, 
and not as a means for the satisfaction of just needs. That body of 
public opinion in Great Britain which was now most solidly behind the 
Government in its sanctions policy had been critical of the Government 
in relation to its policy towards the claims of a dissatisfied Germany 
and Italy whenever those claims seemed just. But when had there 
been put forward by Italy any clearly defined claims for adjustment of 
territories or the lowering of tariff barriers? If Italy during all the 
years which had elapsed since her entry into the League in 1919 had 
been feeling she was unjustly treated because of her unsatisfied 
economic needs, why had she kept her dissatisfaction within her own 
breast, and not put forward any reasoned claim until now, when she 
came forward against Abyssinia in open defiance of the Covenant, and 
refused to accept proposals either for arbitration or conciliation? 
Although people might have the greatest sympathy with Italy in 
respect of her unsatisfied needs, they could not sympathise with the 
course which Italy had taken to satisfy those needs. 

Signor Varé seemed to doubt the sincerity of British sympathy 
for Abyssinia. She thought that the predominant motive in the 
British mind throughout the dispute had been less sympathy for 
Abyssinia than concern for the principles of collective security if 
obligations should be treated as scraps of paper. 

What was Signor Varé’s justification for Italy’s cynical throwing 
aside of the whole mechanism of the League of which she had been a 
member for so many years ? 


SIGNOR VARE said that if he discussed the Paris proposals he would 
have to discuss the whole of them, which was impossible, as he had not 
got the details of them with him. But it was a matter of appreciation. 
Italy appreciated the Paris proposals at a lower value than Great 
Britain did, which was only natural. 

He had already pointed out that Italy did not trust in Great Britain’s 
goodwill any more; she had broken her promises too often. When 
the frontiers of the Sudan and Egypt were being rectified, Great 
Britain had promised Italy something, but had not fulfilled her promise. 
He had been speaking about impressions, and the Italians had the 
impression that the British were not to be trusted. In that they 
might be wrong. It was for the historian of the future to decide. 

It was not correct to say that Italy had suddenly come to the 
front with her demands. She had been talking about her aspirations 
for the last fifteen years in every commission of the League, and 
particularly the Economic Commission. He agreed that most of the 
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other Powers had struggled to bring a certain amount of liberalism 
into the economic policy of the world, but they had all failed because 
all the countries had been afraid of one another. 

Italy had had to break the law of the Covenant just as a be- 
leaguered city would have to break out. Italy had been telling the 
other nations of her needs for years, but it was only when she drew the 
sword that they took any notice. 


A MEMBER said that Signor Varé had admitted that the present 
war was a war of expansion, and it was not far from a war of expansion 
to a war of aggression. Would he therefore say what attitude he 
thought should have been adopted by the League in relation to the 
aggression of Italy in Abyssinia? What had been the attitude of 
Italy to the Japanese dispute when that was being discussed at Geneva ? 


SIGNOR VARE said that the League ought to have put Abyssinia 
in the dock. He did not remember what the attitude of Italy had 
been towards the Sino-Japanese dispute. 


A MEMBER asked why Italy had not in the first place tried the course 
of making an application to the League under Article 19? If that 
application had failed, she could always have used the weapon of 
force later. 


SIGNOR VARE said that it would have been useless, and why should 
the Italians have given the Abyssinians time to arm ? 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT suggested that one of the reasons why 
Italy did not bring up Article 19 might be that one of the first injustices 
to be remedied under that Article ought perhaps to concern Italian 
sovereignty over the South Tyrol (Trentino). 

In Signor Varé’s address and in other Italian addresses much was 
always made of the fact that Abyssinia ought not to be a Member 
of the League of Nations. But it was part of the business of the 
League to prevent war not merely between Members of the League, 
but also between States outside the League, and Article 17 would 
apply even if Article 10 did not. Thus the effect (with regard to 
Article 16 and sanctions) would be the same even if Abyssinia had not 
been a Member of the League. 

He agreed with what the lecturer had said as to the decline in 
classical education, but some Latin words had kept running through 
his head when the lecturer spoke of the arguments of historians having 
to be finished before it could be known whether the League way was 
right or wrong, and they were Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Fifty 
States had already judged Italy to be in the wrong. 


ADMIRAL FREMANTLE said that he somewhat deprecated the 
lecturer’s reiteration that Italy had no understanding and no sympathy 
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in Great Britain. He could assure him that there was a large body 
of understanding and sympathy for Italy in Great Britain, though the 
Government had tried to muzzle it during the last few weeks as much 
as it could. Two great organs of the Press generally supposed to be 
judicially minded had deliberately not allowed expression of views 
favourable to Italy which they could reasonably suppress, but there 
was nevertheless a large body of people who sympathised with Italy 
in the war, and who felt that if it had occurred twenty-five years ago 
Italy would have been congratulated for bearing her share of the white 
man’s burden and for carrying the light of civilisation into darkest 
Africa. 

He thought some of Great Britain’s actions had been most provoca- 
tive unless there was some reason for them which was not generally 
known. There was, for example, the moving of the British Fleet to 
the scene of the war, news of which was not allowed to appear in the 
British Press, though it was published by every other newspaper in the 
world. No one could be so foolish as to suppose that the assembling 
of three divisions in Libya was a serious threat to Egypt, or that 
Signor Mussolini when he had already got as big a job on as he cared 
about would wish to have a war with England on his hands. Nor 
was he going to attack Malta. Everyone knew that if there were a war 
between Italy and England, Malta could be bombed out of existence 
in the first few weeks. 

But although there was a strong body of sympathy and under- 
standing for Italy in Great Britain, it did not mean that that body of 
opinion did not agree with the action of the Government in supporting 
the British signature to the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

With regard to the League of Nations attitude in the Japanese 
crisis, he did not think that any idealist would wish to carry his idealism 
to the extent of taking action which could not possibly have any 
success, and would almost certainly have involved a gigantic war 
in the Far East. Personally he thought that sanctions were as likely 
as not, though not perhaps quite as likely as a few months ago, to 
involve a European war, and that would have been an extremely good 
reason for the British Government not insisting on sanctions. But 
he did not want Signor Varé to think that because some people 
sympathised with Italy, they deprecated the Government’s adherence 
to their signature of the Covenant. 
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ETHIOPIA AND THE WAR FROM THE 
ETHIOPIAN POINT OF VIEW! 


By Joun M. MELty, F.R.C.S. 


A CLEAR view of Ethiopia as it is to-day can, I think, only 
be seen against a background of the history of the country during 
the last fifty years, that is to say, from the time when Lord 
Napier led his expedition there in 1868. That expedition is 
of interest in the present situation for two points. It has several 
times been mentioned to me that Lord Napier had no trouble 
in crossing the country, which is much the same country the 
Italians are crossing in the North, and that therefore it was 
hard to understand why the Italians should meet with so much 
difficulty. I think the answer is that the Italians are being 
received there not exactly as friends, and they are unquestionably 
going to meet with very severe opposition indeed. Lord Napier, 
on the other hand, was hailed by most of the natives as a deliverer 
from the Emperor Theodore, who was a despised and hated 
tyrant at that time. 

The other interesting point about the Napier expedition is 
the effect that it had on Abyssinian opinion of the English people. 
More than once it has been pointed out to me by the natives 
that Lord Napier, whose expedition was the last occasion on 
which they really had any considerable dealings with the British, 
had said when he entered Ethiopia that, when he had got to 
Magdala and released the European prisoners there, he would 
immediately evacuate the country. The Abyssinians add that 
when Lord Napier’s expedition had been successful and the 
English were in a position to follow up their advantage to any 
extent they wished, they were as good as their word; they 
immediately left the country, and the Abyssinians say to this 
day that the word of the English is to be trusted. 

After the Emperor Theodore’s death, John came to the 
throne of Abyssinia. His reign was not in any way spectacular 
and twenty years later he was killed in battle by the Moslem 
Dervishes. Then the Emperor Menelik II came to the throne. 
Menelik was the first man to try to centralise the government 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 11th, 1935, with Mr. R. 
Nicholson in the Chair. 
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and to weld Ethiopia into a real Empire; he had a really con- 
structive policy and European ideas of administration. When 
he had defeated the Italians in the famous battle of Adowa in 
1896 he began to develop Ethiopia as no one had ever attempted 
to do before. It was due to him that the Franco-Ethiopian 
railway was built and that the telephone and telegraph were 
introduced into the country. But at the height of his power 
Menelik’s health began to fail and he gradually became unable 
to attend to affairs of state. It was then that he handed over 
the reins of government to his grandson, Lij Jasu, who, for 
some years before Menelik’s death, was in virtual control of the 
country. 

Menelik’s prestige with his people was so high that when he 
died it was not thought wise to tell the people, and consequently 
Lij Jasu was never crowned. This, perhaps, was just as 
well, because within a year or two of the death of the old Emperor, 
the young King appeared in his true colours. He was seen to 
be extremely dissolute. His main interests in life appeared 
to be wine, women and enjoying himself, and finally, when he 
renounced Christianity, the religion of his country, and actually 
had the words “‘ There is no God but Allah and Mahomet is his 
Prophet ’’ written on the flag of Ethiopia, the nobles rose in 
disgust and deposed him. He fought to defend his throne, but 
in 1916 he was defeated and taken prisoner, and Zauditu, who 
was the daughter of the great Menelik, came to the throne. 

At that time not much was thought of Zauditu’s husband, 
Ras Gugsa, who was the father of the Ras Gugsa who recently 
went over to the Italians, and he was sent away to govern the 
furthermost province from Addis Ababa, so that he would be 
out of the way. From thai time there was more or less open 
conflict between the present Emperor and Ras Gugsa, away in 
his Eastern province, which lies up against Eritrea and is some 
five weeks’ journey from Addis Ababa. For young Ras Tafari, 
great-nephew of Menelik, was made Prince Regent and really 
controlled the destiny of the Empire. 

All went well for some time, but Ras Tafari, who had the 
most advanced ideas about the modernisation and civilisation 
of Ethiopia, found himself continually up against the conservative 
Empress and her advisers, and before very long, to add to his 
difficulties, Ras Gugsa was in open rebellion. He was so far 
away and communications were so difficult that Ras Tafari 
took no real steps about the rebellion, partly, perhaps, because 
he could not, being doubtful of his own power since he was only 
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Prince Regent. He bided his time until 1928, when Ras Gugsa’s 
rebellion became something which could no longer be ignored, 
and Tafari began to look round for some means of asserting his 
power. There is a gun at the Palace at Addis Ababa which is 
fired only on special occasions and only with the consent of the 
ruler of the land. It so happened one summer morning in 1928 
that Ras Tafari awoke and heard a royal salute of twenty-four 
rounds being fired from this gun. He had given no orders for 
this, so he sent his messenger to the Empress’s Palace to ask for 
an explanation. The curt reply was to the effect that a child 
had been born to one of the relatives of the Empress and that 
she had ordered the salute. Ras Tafari saw in this an opportunity 
to assert himself and he took it fearlessly. He surrounded the 
Empress’s Palace with his own army. The Empress’s General 
fled and took refuge in the mausoleum of the Emperor Menelik, 
where he thought he would be safe, since the mausoleum was 
considered to be sacred. But Ras Tafari surrounded the mau- 
soleum and declared that he would blow it to pieces unless the 
General came out, adding that he would build another one more 
worthy of the memory of the great Emperor. His bluff, if bluff 
it was, succeeded, and the General surrendered. The following 
November Ras Tafari was crowned King of Abyssinia—not 
Emperor yet, but King. 

His first step as King was to start to organise a modern army, 
appointing a European Military Mission to train it. Within 
two years the army he had built up was strong enough to tackle 
Ras Gugsa. This was the first time that aeroplanes were used 
in warfare in Ethiopia. Ras Gugsa was killed and his followers 
routed, and Ras Tafari returned to Addis Ababa faced with 
the rather difficult task of telling the Empress of the death of 
her husband. Zauditu at that time was suffering from diabetes 
and was very ill. Just before the death of her husband in battle 
the priests had insisted that she should be immersed in a bath 
of holy water in an attempt to cure her. The bath was duly 
prepared, the water blessed, and the Empress lifted into it. 
Unfortunately the only result was that she caught pneumonia 
and was a dying woman when Ras Tafari returned to the capital. 
Nevertheless, she insisted on receiving Ras Tafari in the audience 
chamber. She nodded her head to indicate that she understood 
what he said, but uttered no word herself, and a few hours later 
she died. 

Shortly after the death of the Empress, in November 1930, 
Ras Tafari was crowned Emperor and King of Kings of Ethiopia 
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before European royalty, including the Duke of Gloucester. 
But Tafari’s troubles were not over even then. It was in 1932, 
only three years ago, that young Lij Jasu escaped and was 
joined by Ras Hailu, the most wealthy of the Rases. The 
Emperor acted quickly. He sent out his comparatively highly 
trained army and defeated both Lij Jasu and Ras Hailu, 
who were both taken prisoners. They were confined on an island 
in a lake in Ethiopia and have remained there ever since. 

It was only three years ago, then, that Ras Tafari was able 
to turn his attention whole-heartedly to the stupendous task of 
introducing law and order into Ethiopia and bringing that country 
into the light of modern civilisation. 

Let us consider the country with which Ras Tafari had to 
deal three years ago. Its size is about the size of France and 
Spain put together. The population is variously estimated as 
between eight and twelve millions, but as there has been no 
census no one knows exactly what it is. The important point 
that most people do not seem to realise is that although all this 
country is called Ethiopia, only a small proportion of the 
inhabitants are Ethiopians. Ethiopia is an Empire. Ethiopia 
proper is round Addis Ababa and to the north and north-east 
of that. The rest of the country consists of conquered colonies. 
It is as though all our British colonies were abutting England 
and not away across the seas. It is because the Abyssinian 
colonies are next door to Abyssinia that in the public mind 
they are identified with Abyssinia and the crimes of the colonies 
are laid to the account of the Abyssinians. The Danakils, for 
example, are the most warlike and most primitive of all the 
colonial tribes of Abyssinia, as anyone who reads the Evening 
Standard will realise. ‘“‘ Abyssinia Unveiled’”’ is not Abyssinia 
unveiled at all; it is one of the colonies of Abyssinia unveiled. 
One might just as well tell the truth about the Dinkas in the 
Sudan, or some of the tribes in Nigeria and call it “‘ England 
Unveiled ’”’ as to confuse the Danakils with the Ethiopians. 

The true Ethiopian is a middle-sized man of remarkable 
physical power. Throughout my whole time in Abyssinia I 
never met a fat Abyssinian, man or woman. I do not think 
that that is because, as some people would say, they do not get 
enough to eat. I was in many places where they were very 
well fed and had all they wanted to eat. They are a wiry people 
and their endurance is astonishing to us Europeans. Even in 
tropical climates, in the low-lying lands, Abyssinians can go 
without food or water for two days and not complain; and this 
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will occur even on trek when they are putting themselves to 
physical exertion. They show a marked lack of imagination, 
but a very deep patriotism. Abyssinia is everything to the 
Abyssinians. I am, of course, speaking of the true Ethiopians, 
and not of the subject tribes. Their clothes are white, or were 
once white, and are cut very like English jodhpurs, that is to 
say, like riding breeches to the knee and then close fitting trousers 
to the ankle. They wear nothing on their feet, with the exception 
of some of the nobles, who wear a kind of sandal. They live in 
mud huts, made with stakes stuck in the ground, tied together 
and plastered with mud. The roofs are thatched, but there are 
no chimneys. A fire is lighted inside the hut and filters through 
the thatched roof, making the whole place look as though it were 
on fire. 

The people have many interesting customs and not all of 
them are primitive; some, in fact, are very civilised. Take, 
for example, the procedure if two individuals have a disagree- 
ment which might lead to blows. Instead of having a quarrel 
with each other they tie together their shammas, or togas, and 
continue on their way until they meet some individual who is 
willing to decide between them in their argument. Then they 
all sit down by the roadside and hold a miniature court of law. 
The passers-by stand around, listening and commenting. The 
self-appointed judge decides which is in the right, after which 
the two parties untie their shammas, shake hands, and go on 
their way. ; 

But these minor habits are not so important at the present 
time as other more vital problems; for instance, the question 
of slavery. I do not profess to be an expert on this subject 
and have only my own observations to go upon. Slavery has 
become associated in most people’s minds with ill-treatment, 
with floggings and so forth. But a very large proportion of the 
slaves in Abyssinia are perfectly content and happy. They are 
often treated as members of the family or as hired servants, 
and very many of them, if given their freedom, would not take it. 
They are devoted to their masters. They do not want to go 
away. And one of the big problems which has faced the Emperor 
in his efforts to abolish slavery has been that the slaves will not 
leave their masters. One chief, a man with advanced ideas, 
after the Emperor’s edict about slavery, decided that he would 
give freedom to his 150 slaves. He did so and told them to go 
away. But when they had gone a few hundred yards they came 
back and knelt down and wept and asked if he would not take 
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them back. It is impossible to give freedom to hundreds of 
thousands of people and turn them out on to a labour market 
which is incapable of absorbing them, unless their former masters 
are in a position to pay wages, which few are. The fate of freed 
slaves is starvation, or else they must become thieves and 
criminals in order to make a living. 

A hundred years ago I believe there were 800,000 slaves in 
the British colonies. It took sixty years of unrelenting effort 
and £20 million of money to stop slavery in the British Empire, 
so that it was not until forty years ago that slavery was finally 
abolished, and as a matter of fact it still exists in the British 
Empire in spite of all our efforts to abolish it. The Emperor 
of Abyssinia has had virtually only three, or at the most five, 
years since he came to the throne to abolish slavery. He has 
gone some considerable distance. He has complied almost 
completely with the demands of the Slavery Commission. In 
1924 he made an edict which he was not then in a position to 
enforce, but which he did his best to enforce, decreeing that 
children should be born free, that ill-treated slaves should be 
freed, that on the’ death of their owners slaves should be freed, 
and that they should maintain civil rights and so forth. The 
Emperor has said that he believes, and he after all knows the 
difficulties that he has to face, that, without causing undue 
suffering by the liberation of a large number of slaves at one time, 
he can virtually do away with slavery in Abyssinia in fifteen 
to twenty years. I understand that the Italians think it will 
take them fifty or sixty years. 

Slave-raiding, which is the second form of slavery after 
slave-owning, does not, of course, take place in Ethiopia proper 
amongst the Ethiopians themselves. It is the western and the 
southern colonial tribes who raid for slaves. They raid amongst 
themselves and over the borders into the Sudan. It may, 
perhaps, come as a shock to many people, though it may also 
make them a little more tolerant of the difficulties that face the 
Emperor, to realise that the Sudanese raid the Abyssinians for 
slaves as well. 

Then there is slave-trading. Of course, as is well known, 
the chief market for slaves is in Arabia, over the Red Sea from 
Abyssinia, and it has been estimated that about 5000 slaves a 
year are taken across the Red Sea in dhows. Slave-trading is 
the worst kind of slavery, since it involves sending the slaves 
away and selling them in a foreign land, but a brief glimpse at 
the map will show that Abyssinia is by no means solely responsible 
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for it. Abyssinia at no point comes within forty miles of the sea, 
and the only way to get to the sea in order to cross to Arabia is 
to cross Italian Eritrea, which is what the slave caravans have 
been doing without any apparent opposition for the last fifty, 
sixty or a hundred years—in fact ever since it has been Eritrea 
and before. If Italy is so concerned about abolishing slavery 
in Abyssinia she might have done something about these slave 
caravans which have so continuously trekked through her territory 
and embarked from Italian soil for Arabia. 

The great trouble about overcoming the curse of slavery in 
the colonies of Abyssinia is the general lack of communications. 
Until several roads have been built and the telegraph and the 
telephone have been spread over the whole country it will be 
virtually impossible to establish proper control in the outlying 
places. The Emperor knows that he cannot control a province 
which is six weeks’ journey from Addis Ababa; so that a message 
from there takes six weeks to arrive, and it takes six weeks or 
more to send armed forces back to deal with the situation. Con- 
sequently he has been spending much time and money in arrang- 
ing for and having roads built, and the telegraph and telephone 
extended. In Addis Ababa and the country surrounding it it is 
possible to see the immediate fruits of what he has done. One 
after another he is tackling the provinces nearest to the centre 
and spreading outwards in a concentric circle, improving com- 
munications, building up his administration, and bringing one 
province after another under proper organised control. Until 
he has been able to carry this process to the furthermost limits 
of the Empire the Emperor would be the last person to say he 
could control it. 

Lord Noel-Buxton once told me how he visited a law court 
in Addis Ababa, completely unexpectedly, I gather, and that he 
was just in time to hear a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment, 
as well as a fine, being inflicted on a man who had kidnapped a 
boy and taken him away as a slave. This shows that the laws 
are there, that it is only a matter of enforcing them, and that 
the Emperor is doing his best. The Emperor recently said to 
Colonel Sandford, who is the only Englishman who has ever 
been appointed as Chief Adviser to a Ras of one of the provinces 
of Abyssinia, before he went down to Magi, which is one of the 
worst places with regard to slavery and slave-raiding: “‘ I hope 
that you will do all you can to punish and abolish slave-raiding 
and slave-owning in the provinces to which I am sending you. 
I believe that you will do it not only because you know that 
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this is my earnest desire, but also because, since you are an 
Englishman, it will be your earnest desire also.” 

Some of the other Abyssinian customs, for instance, the 
various types of punishment, have had some publicity. Robbery 
with violence in unquestionably punished by hanging. They 
know nothing in Abyssinia of judicial hanging, and hanging 
there means strangulation. But they do allow the relatives 
of the condemned man to jump upon his legs immediately he 
is strung up, in order to hasten the end. I do not think in a 
country that is as primitive as Abyssinia that it is possible to 
do away with severe punishments. Unless punishments are 
severe it becomes impossible to control crime. And it is not 
so very long ago that people were hanged in the same way in 
this country for stealing sheep without any violence at all, and 
so far as I know their relatives were not allowed to jump on the 
condemned man’s legs. 

Theft is not punished to-day by cutting off the thief’s hand 
as so many people imagine. That punishment was abolished 
by the Emperor Menelik many years ago. There has been one 
recent case, of which I know, of amputation of the hand for 
theft, and that happened only two or three years ago by special 
order of the Emperor. There had been a particular wave of 
crime and the punishment was reintroduced in this one case 
with the idea of deterrence, and apparently it was successful. 
A European who witnessed the public execution told me that 
while the executioner was preparing the axe to chop off the 
hand of the victim, the condemned man was haranguing the 
crowd at the top of his voice; and I asked my informant what he 
was saying. Apparently he was telling the people that his fate 
was the result of a life of crime, and strongly advising them 
never to steal. 

Murder is punished by death by shooting, and this is allowed 
to be performed, with some justice, by the relatives of the 
murdered man. These relatives, if they like, may extract a 
fine instead of inflicting the death penalty, and it depends on 
them how much they ask. If the murderer, or his relatives, 
will not pay what is asked, then they are entitled to shoot him. 
The execution takes place in a hut set aside for the purpose, but 
the popular rumour that the average Abyssinian is a crack shot 
is not quite correct. Owing to many relatives making bad shots 
at the victim the authorities have had to institute a fixed rifle 
and a fixed place on the wall where the victim is tied, so that all 
the executioners have now to do is to pull the trigger. But 
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possibly the most merciful execution was carried out recently, 
when I was in Abyssinia. A native horse-dealer was suspected 
of selling information to the Italians. He was tried and con- 
victed and sentenced to death. He was put in prison and the 
next day the authorities came and told him that the Governor 
wished to ask him some further questions in a room at the end 
of the passage. As he walked down the passage he was shot 
down by six concealed men. 

We hear a great deal about frontier incidents, which occur 
all over the world, sometimes between tribes of the same country, 
and sometimes between border tribes of different nationalities. 
Our Colonial Office knows enough about such incidents, not only 
from Abyssinia, but from everywhere where there are British 
colonies, and I do not think the Abyssinians are any more to 
blame than other people in this respect. Unfortunately they 
have practically no Press to state their side of the case, and this 
was particularly noticeable last January (1935), after the Wal 
Wal incident. I happened to be in Aden when a report came 
through that the Abyssinians had once more disgraced them- 
selves by raiding French Somaliland and that a French officer 
and a number of men had been killed. It was not till I got to 
French Somaliland that I discovered the true story, which never 
got into the world’s Press. Actually it was French Somalis 
who raided Abyssinia, and the Abyssinians had carried out a 
counter raid. It was to punish the counter raid that the young 
French officer entered Abyssinia and was killed, and that was 
presumably why the French immediately hushed up the matter. 

Now what about the progress that has taken place in Abyssinia 
during the last few years? There is quite enough of it to provide 
a real promise for the future. I have already mentioned the 
training of the army, but perhaps a better example of what 
has been done is afforded by the police. I was certainly amazed 
on arriving in Addis Ababa, 400 miles inland in Darkest Africa, 
to find policemen on point duty at every cross-roads in the town. 
This was the result of the work of a European Police Commission, 
and the police are remarkably efficient in every way. The native 
servant of a friend of mine stole some 50 dollars out of his cash 
box and made away with it. Within twenty-four hours the man 
was caught by the police and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Again, education has made considerable strides in the short 
time since it was instituted. There are schools in many places, 
and they give a really good education. It is no unusual thing 
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to find natives who speak either French or English or both. I 
spoke to a Swedish schoolmaster who was running a missionary 
school (the Emperor, of course, has his own schools), and he told 
me that the average Abyssinian was just as intelligent as the 
average Swedish schoolboy, and I think he was probably right. 
The Emperor, of course, dreams of a University of Abyssinia. 
He has plans and has tentatively selected a site for it, and I 
much hope that that will be one of the things that will materialise 
in the very near future. I myself was in the country for the 
purpose of discussing with the Emperor the question of medical 
education, which is one of the things about which he is extremely 
keen, and I hope that before long a modern hospital will be built, 
with a medical school attached, where the Ethiopians will be 
able to receive a full medical training. This is certainly one of 
the Emperor’s most earnest wishes. He has himself, out of his 
own pocket, built a hospital in Addis Ababa. Most of the other 
hospitals are missionary hospitals and there are not many of 
them. But the Emperor’s hospital, which he has not only 
built but maintains himself, is the best equipped and best run 
in the whole country. The Empress, out of her own private 
purse, runs a children’s orphanage, which is also exceedingly 
well managed. Other instances of progress are the building of 
roads and the extension of the telephone and telegraph. The 
Emperor has also started an attempt to bring the very wild 
Danakil tribe into submission. With this idea in view the first 
Abyssinian military post has been established thirty miles inside 
the Danakil country, and this is to be followed up by other 
posts scattered about that district until the Emperor has finally 
subdued the people and controlled the barbarous habits which 
make it dangerous for anybody, Abyssinians included, to enter 
their country. 

The Emperor himself is a man of extraordinary personal 
charm. He has a very powerful personality, and my own 
impression of him is that he is remarkably shrewd and wise. I 
discussed with him many technical points, including detailed 
plans for hospitals and medical schools, and I was nothing short 
of amazed at the way he put his finger every time and without 
hesitation on the really vital point in matters about which one 
would have expected him to know very little. He was not 
educated in Europe as many people think, but in Harrar, his 
own home town, by a Roman Catholic priest. He is, however, 
imbued with European ideas, and is determined to bring his 
country out of its present condition into real civilisation. He is 
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immensely hard-working, and the reforms which he has already 
carried out, as well as those which he contemplates, would almost 
certainly lead to a rebellion in the case of a less able man. But 
the Emperor understands his people, and he is going as fast as 
he can. The main thing which has hindered him up to date is 
a pathetic lack of money. 

As to the present crisis, I do not think we need stress the 
incident at Wal Wal very much. We know that, even on the 
Italian maps, Wal Wal is forty miles inside Abyssinian territory, 
and the fact that immediately after the Wal Wal incident the 
Italian Commander was promoted to the rank of Major on the 
field, a rather rare event in the Italian army, and that he received 
a personal telegram of congratulations from Mussolini, leads 
one to suspect that he had done precisely what he had been told 
to do. From the moment of the Wal Wal incident I do not 
think that anyone will dispute that the Emperor of Abyssinia 
has given Europe a very striking lesson in diplomatic honesty ; 
so striking that in doing so he jeopardised his own power. There 
was a strong feeling in Abyssinia at that time that he should 
not have hesitated to follow up the incident by an attack in 
force, because the Abyssinians knew then, as everybody else 
knows now, that he would have had no trouble in conquering 
the whole of Italian Somaliland before Italian reinforcements 
could have been imported. The Emperor knew it as well, but 
he maintained that he was bound by a sacred treaty and he 
restrained his chiefs from taking the course they would like to 
have taken. That has reacted very largely against him in the 
eyes of his own people, who know very little about treaties and 
who only realise that they could, if they had not waited, have 
had a big military success. 

It is for these reasons that the question of Abyssinian unity 
in the present crisis has arisen. The fact that young Ras Gugsa 
went over to the Italians means nothing whatever. It was 
well known that he would prove treacherous, for reasons I have 
indicated earlier, and he has been in close league with the Italians 
for years. I understand that he took only about 200 men with 
him, but I cannot be definite’on that point. It must not be 
thought, however, that the Abyssinians are going to go over to 
the Italians in any numbers. Had they been fighting any other 
nation in the world I do not know what would have happened, 
but I think that many of the outlying tribes might have gone 
over. But whereas the English are trusted—as far, that is, as 
the Abyssinians trust any foreigner—and the French are feared, 
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the Italians are universally hated throughout Ethiopia. This is 
because it is only forty years ago that they last tried to conquer 
the country, and because during more recent years they have 
established an endless succession of consulates scattered through- 
out Abyssinia, many of them a hundred miles or more from the 
nearest Italian resident, which, as every native knew, were 
spy and propaganda strongholds. 

Now as to the military situation : in the north the country is 
exceedingly difficult and the Emperor has been following a very 
carefully laid plan in not allowing his troops to attack. My 
own personal opinion is that he will allow the Italians to come 
on another ten or fifteen miles until they get to the most difficult 
country, when, their lines of communications being fairly strung 
out, they will be strongly attacked by the Abyssinians. In the 
south there is nothing for the Ethiopians to defend until the 
Italians threaten Harrar and Jigjiga, and that is where I think 
the fiercest fighting is going to take place, probably round about 
Christmas time. 

The Italians have not really so many advantages in Ethiopia 
from a military point of view as they would have in many other 
countries. Their chief advantage is having an unopposed air 
force. But the value of this is diminished very considerably 
by the fact that there is virtually nothing to bomb. Bombing 
planes must drop their bombs either on towns, or transport or 
roads, or gun emplacements or massed bodies of troops, and none 
of these exist. There are no towns except Harrar and Addis 
Ababa. There is no transport; the Abyssinian army lives, as 
it moves, on the cattle and the grain in the neighbourhood. 
There are no roads, and there are no big guns to bomb. As soon 
as they get back to the hills there will be any amount of cover 
and it is not financially possible for bombing planes to drop 
bombs on primeval forest and scrub where they can see nothing 
in the hope of killing a stray enemy. 

The question of disease is probably more important than any 
other as a deciding factor in this war, and it is on that account 
that I am quite convinced that the war will not go on after the 
next rainy season. I think that if Mussolini tries to keep his 
men out there through the next rains their losses from disease 
will be tremendous, and consequently their morale will be so 
low that they will not be in a position to attack again next 
October. Consequently I expect the Italians to do all that they 
can between now and next May, and then to demand terms, 
and I should think that they would probably get about what 
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they were offered in Paris two months ago. Since, as I under- 
stand, the offer of these terms was never published in Italy, 
they will probably be hailed with considerable enthusiasm. 
The Emperor could not agree to much more unfavourable terms 
than these because, if he did, the people would simply depose 
him. Unless the Italians get to Addis Ababa, which is out of 
the question within a couple of years, I do not think they can 
hope to get much more than what they could have got two 
months ago without fighting. 

The Italians claim to be conducting a civilising mission and 
I am not going to insult anybody’s intelligence by trying to prove 
that that is not exactly their motive. But a question which is 
worth discussing is whether some nation had better not conquer 
Ethiopia and put her to rights. To that I think there are two 
answers. If we are sufficiently altruistic to want Abyssinia to 
be really civilised, then the Emperor will with open arms receive 
any help we can give him. But the white man even in normal 
times is thoroughly distrusted by the people of Ethiopia, and 
one can hardly blame them. The native’s usual experience of 
the white man is of that unfortunate type of trader who, from 
his greater knowledge of economic and commercial conditions, 
has exploited the black man time and again. So that if a Euro- 
pean nation takes over Ethiopia it is going to have a very difficult 
task, and only by force of arms is it going to be able to compel 
progress. But the Emperor insists, and I believe him, that he 
has our outlook. He is just as keen and rather keener than any 
other individual or nation that Abyssinia should be civilised, 
and he will gladly accept help. Let the nations of the world 
help him, then, and he will do the job far better than it can be 
done by force of arms and by conquering a proud people who °* 
want to retain their independence. 

The second argument, I think, is a moral one. Because I 
do not like the way somebody runs his house, I can, if I like, 
give him advice on how to run it, but I am not entitled to take 
over the house and live in it myself and run it as I please. 

Finally, I just want to mention, because I think they are 
very striking, the last words said to me by two of the great men 
in Abyssinia. Ras Kassa, a close relative of the Emperor, said 
to me just before he went north to take over the command of 
the Northern armies : 

“‘ When this terrible crisis is over I hope we shall meet again and be 
able to give all our energies, which are now being absorbed in defending 
Ethiopia, to constructive effort and to building hospitals in this land.” 
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He is a very studious man who has written a number of com- 
mentaries on the Bible which I believe are very highly thought 
of, and he was much more interested in discussing such things 
with me than in the war. 

The other man whose words I want to mention is Belatingheta 
Heroui, the Foreign Minister. When I last met him we talked 
together for about an hour, and I asked him, amongst other things, 
what was the best assistance we could give Abyssinia at this 
time, and his last words were these : 


“‘ Much as we appreciate the sympathy of the British people, much 
as we shall value whatever help they can give us should this war come 
about, I want you to tell your countrymen and women that what 
we shall value far more than anything else are their prayers to Almighty 
God that this terrible war may be averted.” 


Finally, let me repeat that, while the Emperor has had hardly 
four years to tackle this tremendous task of bringing order and 
progress into his country, there can be no doubt of his sincerity 
and ability. He is by far the most intelligent man who has ever 
held the reins of government in Ethiopia. He has no territorial 
ambitions whatever, but only a burning desire to see his country, 
which has been independent through the ages, independent still 
and ever progressing in law and order, peace and prosperity. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QuEsTIoN: How many slaves had been freed since Abyssinia 
joined the League? Lady Simon in her book had put the number at 
only about 3000 out of 2,000,000 


Mr. MELLy said he did not know how many slaves had been freed 
since Abyssinia entered the League, but during last year, according to 
the Slavery Commission, nearly 4000 slaves were liberated. That was 
not a great number, but it would be progressive as compliance with 
the law was insisted upon. The number of slaves in Abyssinia had 
been very variously computed; the largest claim he had heard was 
2,000,000, but more reliable estimates suggested about 800,000. 


Mr. E. EvERETT REID said that although the Wal Wal wells might 
be fifty or eighty miles within the Abyssinian frontier, the Italians 
had, in fact, occupied that position for about five years and he wondered 
why the Abyssinians had not tried to deal with the matter before it 
came to a climax a short time ago. 

What was the Emperor doing towards assuming control of the 
provinces and their chieftains? People travelling in the country 
had found, although they might have received permission from the 
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Emperor to do so, that when they came to certain boundaries between 
the provinces the local chief would refuse to allow their caravan to 
cross into his territory. 


Mr. MELLy said that the boundary between Italian Somaliland 
and Abyssinia was defined by Treaty in 1896 and 1908 as running 
180 miles from the sea parallel to the coast. As the measurement was 
to be made across Italian territory, it would seem to have been the 
Italians’ job to have made it. Wal Wal was over 200 miles from 
the coast. He agreed that the Italians had for some years (he thought 
it was three, but it might have been five) occupied Wal Wal. There 
could be no doubt that the Italians had for some years been following 
a policy of penetration on that front until finally they had reached 
the valuable wells at Wal Wal, and the Emperor might have been 
wise if he had precipitated the Wal Wal incident before the Italians 
were ready for it. But because a person wrongfully took possession 
of another’s property while the owner was elsewhere engaged, the fact 
that he had remained in such possession for some time did not put 
him in any better position when the rightful owner finally decided to 
turn him out. And that was the case with Wal Wal, even supposing 
that the Abyssinians attacked the Italians, of which there was not the 
slightest shred of evidence. The Commission which investigated the 
matter had exonerated both sides as far as the actual incident of Wal 
Wal was concerned, and Mussolini had been emphatic in his refusal 
to allow the Commission to discuss the ownership of Wal Wal, in which 
he was no doubt very wise. 

With regard to the Emperor’s control of the chiefs, he had during 
the last few years replaced many of the worst of them, but he had not 
an unlimited number of people to draw upon for that purpose, and it 
was in any case impossible to replace all of them at one fell swoop in 
a country like Abyssinia. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he would like to ask two questions 
about the Treaties of 1906, 1925, and the Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of 
Friendship of 1928: (1) Who was in charge of Abyssinia in 1906? 
(2) Did the Emperor consider that he was bound by the Treaty or 
arrangement of 1925, by which Great Britain agreed that Italy should 
have a sphere of influence and should be able to count on outside 
support in carrying a railway from Eritrea to Italian Somaliland 
round Addis Ababa? 


Mr. MELLY said that the Emperor Menelik II was in charge of 
Abyssinia in 1906. He had died in 1913; for about five years before 
his death he had been in failing health and had not given much attention 
to affairs of state, but he probably had taken cognisance of the Treaty 
of 1906. 

He had not discussed Mr. Wickham Steed’s second question with 
the Emperor. He understood, however, that the 1925 Treaty had 
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been intended as a secret Treaty between England and Italy, but that 
it had come out, and that when the Emperor had heard about it he 
had been extremely annoyed about it. 


Miss FREDA WHITE said that the Emperor Menelik had only 
stated that he noted that the 1906 Treaty acknowledged the in- 
dependence of Abyssinia. He had nothing further to do with it. 
There was no treaty in 1925; it was an Exchange of Notes between 
the Italian and British Governments in which they said that they would 
implement the 1906 Treaty to the extent of helping each other at the 
Court of Abyssinia to obtain concessions—Great Britain for the 
barrage of Lake Tana and the control of the Nile, and Italy for building 
the proposed railway from Eritrea to Italian Somaliland. 

The British and Italian Ministers had communicated those Notes, 
about six months after they had been exchanged, to the Emperor, 
who had instantly protested to the League of Nations. Thereupon 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini had written to the League 
saying that the Notes constituted no legal rights against Abyssinia 
and that they had no intention of exerting pressure on Abyssinia. 

The question of Treaties was important because the Italian Press 
always talked of them as constituting Italian rights against Abyssinia, 
but neither morally nor legally did they constitute any right. The 
Treaty of 1906 was a Treaty between Britain, France and Italy recog- 
nising the integrity of Abyssinia and providing that if the status quo 
were altered by internal change, the three Powers should recognise 
between themselves spheres of interest. That Treaty was not recog- 
nised by Menelik except that he sent a Note round the different coun- 
tries saying that he noted that the Treaty admitted ihe independence 
of Abyssinia. Abyssinia was not any more bound by that Treaty 
than she was by the 1925-6 Exchange of Notes. 

The only treaties by which she was bound were those into which 
she had entered herself, and those were at present the Treaty of 1896 
by which Italy had acknowledged for ever the complete independence 
of Abyssinia and had given up her claim to a Protectorate, the 1928 
Treaty of Friendship with Italy, and the League of Nations Covenant, 
all of which were based on the maintenance of Abyssinian integrity. 


QuEsTION : Was there any possibility that it would not be possible 
to feed the immense armies that Abyssinia had had to put in the 
field ? 

Had the Abyssinians sufficient money to keep them going until 
the next rainy season ? 


Mr. MELLY said that he had talked to the Ethiopian Minister about 
the question of food supplies. It had occurred to him that, although 
there was enough food in the country for the population when it was 
in its ordinary situation, difficulties might be caused when hundreds 
of thousands of people came from the west and planted themselves 
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in the east, so that although there might be plenty of food in the west 
it might be very difficult to get it to where it was actually required. 
He had been told that the Emperor early in the year had issued strict 
orders that no wild animals that were useful for food were to be shot, 
as his idea was that they should provide food for the armies in the field. 
To what extent the Emperor had been able to enforce his commands 
he could not say, but he had been told that there was no likelihood 
that the food supplies for the Ethiopian armies in the east would run 
out for several months at least. 

All he could say with regard to money was that before he had left 
Abyssinia in May the Emperor had recently bought a certain number 
of rifles and a certain amount of ammunition from Germany which 
had been paid for only to a very small extent in cash. The Germans 
at that time were offering exceedingly easy terms and were only 
asking for payment within nine years either in cash or by coffee, 
which was Abyssinia’s biggest product for export. Shortly after 
that a Swedish firm, so it was said in Addis Ababa, had come over with 
the idea of selling the Emperor machine guns, but as at that time he 
was wholly incapable of paying cash for them and could only offer 
to pay in goods, the Swedish agent had left the country without doing 
any business. 

But it was known that the Emperor had been spending money since 
then. He had recently made inroads on the indemnity which had been 
paid by the Italians after Adowa and which had been saved for a 
national emergency, but that indemnity was said to be only in the 
neighbourhood of a quarter of a million pounds and would not go far. 
It was also said that Menelik’s store, which had been believed to 
contain only silver, had been found to have a large amount of gold 
in it and that had come as a pleasant surprise to the Emperor. But 
he had no genuine information as to what the Emperor’s present 
resources really were. 


QUESTION: What forms of epidemic did Mr. Melly think were 
going to smite the Italians? Was there not a danger of infection and 
disease being carried by the Italian army up into the country? 


Mr. MELLy said that the chief disease which was likely to take toll 
of the Italian army was typhus fever, which was not to be confused 
with typhoid fever, from which it differed much and was more serious. 
It was carried by the body louse and was quite common in Abyssinia. 
There were probably more deaths from typhus than from any other 
disease. There was no effective inoculation against it, though there 
was one which made one very ill for six days and immune for two weeks. 
There was heavy mortality among people of over forty years of age 
who contracted typhus, most of whom died even with the best nursing, 
and there was a 40 per cent. mortality among the young and healthy. 
Typhus running through an army would be a terrible calamity. 
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In the southern part of the country there was any amount of 
malaria, and even in the north in the ravines, between the mountains, 
which were sometimes a mile deep, tropical heat and diseases and insects 
were to be encountered, though on the top of the surrounding mountains 
the climate might be that of an English summer. 

As to other diseases, he did not think that blackwater fever was 
prevalent in the districts where the fighting was going on. There 
was more of it round Lake Rudolf. Dysentery was exceedingly 
common. Most Europeans got it even when they were living in Addis 
Ababa enjoying more or less civilised amenities and taking care about 
drinking water, etc. It would be very common in the army and was 
a very incapacitating disease although not a fatal one. The other 
diseases which were rife amongst the Abyssinians were relapsing fever 
and venereal diseases, which were very common, but he did not think 
that there were any which the Italians were likely to carry amongst 
the Abyssinians. 


A MEMBER asked if Mr. Melly knew anything of the proposal for 
a railway between Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, where it was to 
run and whether it was an economic proposition? Had the Emperor 
any idea of railway schemes? How was the only railway to Addis 
Ababa run? Was it run by a company or through the French Govern- 
ment ? 


MR. MELLy said that the new railway which the Italians wanted 
to build was to run from Eritrea west of Addis Ababa to Italian 
Somaliland. Everyone considered that it was really a military 
proposition. Once it was built it was clear that the conquest of 
Abyssinia would be a very feasible project. There seemed no other 
reason for taking it such a long way round. 

The present railway ran from the coast up to about 8000 feet. 
It was not true, as some people believed, that there was only one bridge 
in it. There was a bridge every half if not every quarter mile, as the 
whole country was riddled with ravines, though there was only one 
big bridge, which was over the Hawash River. 

The railway was not efficient in the European sense of the word. 
He did not know whether it was government or privately owned. 
It was mostly run by the French, who had the rolling stock, and 
most of the officials were French Somalis. Trains left Djibuti about 
6.30 in the morning, and during the rainy season, and most of the 
dry season, the trains stopped overnight at Diredawa, where they 
arrived about five o’clock in the evening. The passengers spent the 
night at a little hostel and started again at six o’clock next morning. 
The train stopped at Hawash for the second night and at about four 
o’clock on the following day it arrived at Addis Ababa. The reason 
why it stopped during the night was that the bridges were very liable 
to be swept away by floods which came down from the mountains. 
In about four hours a stream might become a raging torrent and sweep 
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away the bridges. During the dry season they had recently been 
running two fast trains a week which did the 400 miles in twenty-four 
hours. He understood that the Italians had recently somehow got 
a few shares in the railway, but with what object he did not know. 


Question : If the Italian expedition were completely successful, 
would it be possible for Abyssinia to support any large number 
of Italian population at a European standard ? 


Mr. MELLy said that he did not think it was at the moment. 
But the high plateau country could rapidly be made self-supporting, 
as the soil was very fertile and would grow almost anything, and in a 
very short space of time could be made to support Europeans in the 
way to which they were accustomed. Much of the Danakil country, 
on the other hand, was about 600 feet below sea level and the temper- 
ature there went up to 160 in the shade. 


Mr. LtAs said that when Lord Napier’s army went up to Magdala, 
various newspaper correspondents went with it, and two at least of 
them had left books behind them which gave a very interesting account 
of the experiences of the army. One of the writers was G. A. Henty, 
who wrote for the Evening Standard, and the other was H. M. Stanley. 
One of them said quite definitely that there were no fatalities from 
disease amongst the British troops during the expedition, which, of 
course, was not during the rainy season, so that some of the difficulties 
which might attack the Italians later on were not present. If those 
observations were true they seemed rather to contradict what Mr. 
Melly had said. 

On the other hand, the British troops consisted of men who had 
come from India, where they had become accustomed to tropical 
conditions, whereas the Italian troops had had no such opportunity 
to get acclimatised. 


Mr. MELLy said that he had referred to typhus alone. One way 
of preventing an epidemic from running through the Italian army was 
to keep the troops well away from Abyssinian dwellings. But if they 
entered a town and took over the houses there he thought that they were 
certain to get typhus. He had no doubt that the Italians were taking 
all precautions and did not think that there was much likelihood of an 
epidemic during the dry season. But he would be surprised if there 
was not a lot of dysentery and malaria, which was not an easy thing 
to combat. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


1*, LETTERS ON IMPERIAL RELATIONS, INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM AND INTERNATIONAL Law, 1916-1934. By Arthur 
Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt. 1935. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xx + 370pp. 16s.) 


PROFESSOR KEITH’s opinions on the constitutional law of the 
British Empire are part of its history, and it is extremely useful to be 
able to consult in this volume the immediate reaction of his mind to 
changing circumstances, and, sometimes, its action upon them. The 
letters frequently sketch the main outlines of arguments which appear 
with the fullest detail in the writer’s well-known books. They have 
a directness and simplicity which of necessity is lost in long and 
elaborate studies. 

Of the six parts of this volume, the first, dealing with Imperial 
Relations, is the most substantial. It contains letters which focus 
attention upon every stage of the transformation of the political 
theory of intra-Commonwealth equality (enunciated in 1917) into 
constitutional law. In a letter of November 15th, 1930, Professor 
Keith maintained that the only method of achieving real equality 
‘* would be to confer on the Governors-General of the Dominions, selected by the 
Dominion Governments and nominally appointed by the King, the full Royal 
authority to receive and accredit Ministers, to make treaties, and to declare war 
or neutrality, and make peace.” 

A series of letters written in 1934 on the South African Constitutional 
Bills indicates his belief that this stage has been reached, or almost 
reached :— 

a I recognise in his [General Hertzog’s] legislation a vital landmark 
because it for the first time provides a legal basis for (1) the divisibility of the 
Crown; (2) the right of separation; and (3) the right of neutrality ’’ (p. 166). 
His next letter shows, however, that General Hertzog has not, in his 
opinion, grappled with the international implications of these questions. 

Professor Keith’s chief concern in all these letters is to insist upon 
the exact meaning of words and the logical implications of constitu- 
tional propositions. ‘‘ The public is entitled to know exactly what 
Parliament enacts, and ambiguity is not normally deemed a merit 
in legislation ’”’ (p. 165). He believes that slovenly thought and care- 
less drafting is responsible for a drift to disintegration which British 
statesmen and the majority of Dominion statesmen did not intend. 
Well-meaning vagueness has given the game to the dissatisfied com- 
munities of Ireland and South Africa who knew their own minds. 
Professor Keith, however, seems rather to criticise the method by 
which things have been allowed to happen than the policy of allowing 
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them to happen. He seems uncertain at times as to whether that 
policy was right or wrong. In South Africa 

“‘ British faith and statesmanship have to contend against a deep-rooted love 
of Republicanism, and the ultimate result no man can foretell. The South Africa 
precedent was adduced to justify the Irish experiment. . . . In this case, again, 
faith has failed to alter obstacles based on centuries of history ’’ (p. 169). 

Yet he is not without hope that unity may be reached by the way of 
disunity :— 

“Tf, despite the dangers involved in an uncontrolled Constitution, the new 

measures bring satisfaction to the national sentiment of the Union, they will un- 
doubtedly deserve to rank as a landmark in the evolution of the Commonwealth, 
especially if all the people in the Union now feel at liberty to promote—in their 
sovereign independence—co-operation in the Commonwealth ” (p. 162). 
The problem of the Commonwealth, Dr. Keith here suggests, is the 
problem of winning the loyalty of men who are free to choose; and he 
is not altogether without hope that this loyalty may be won even in 
Ireland. Not, however, by the tactics of the present Secretary of 
State for the Dominions :— 

‘‘Mr. Thomas has evidently forgotten that Lord North and George III lost 
the British Empire in America by inability to surmount a rigid legalism and to 
apply constructive imagination to refashioning Imperial relations ’’ (p. 144). 
Anyhow, Mr. Thomas’s legalism is ineffective. Since the Statue of 
Westminster (which, Professor Keith repeatedly asserts, should have 
been supplemented by the establishment of a definitely constituted 
tribunal for settling justiciable disputes within the Empire), Mr. De 
Valera has in reality possessed all the legalistic advantages. The 
constructive imagination for which the writer of these letters has been 
looking since 1922 (see pp. 34, 135-6, 140, 142-4, 344) would be willing 
to ‘‘ accept the possibility of permitting within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations a Constitution frankly Republican.”” Even for this 
suggestion, which seems so paradoxical and which is, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, so wise, there are precedents in the curious history of the 
British Empire :— 

*«. , . Sorepublican were the Constitutions granted by Charles II to Connecti- 


cut and Rhode Island that these States preserved them unchanged on their entry 
into the Federation of the United States and only altered them in the nineteenth 


century ”’ (p. 144). 

With regard to India, Professor Keith’s attitude seems to have under- 
gone a change. His disposition in 1922 was to accept the risks of 
extending self-government on a scale wider than British opinion then 
contemplated (p. 186). In his later letters he says that the meaning 
of Dominion status has been changed, largely as the result of Irish and 
South African pressure, and that it is more than can be safely promised. 
Disappointments, not only in Ireland, but in Malta and Newfoundland 
(pp. 229-30), also make him doubtful whether Indians will be able to 
carry the burden of responsibility which is to be passed to them. 
Perhaps his chief quarrel is with what he thinks is an imprecise optimism 
which flatters itself that it can muddle through along a middle course :— 

‘In practice I have no doubt the safeguards will be worthless, while their 
existence will destroy the possibility of winning by conciliation due regard for our 
economic and financial interests ’’ (p. 209). 

“‘ Our present governmental policy seems to seek to meet Indian aspirations by 
assurances that safeguards are merely formal, and to obviate our anxieties by 
assurances that the safeguards are real. Both views cannot be correct ”’ (p. 216). 
There is some truth in this charge; but perhaps the truth which most 
needs emphasising is contained in a sentence which Professor Keith 
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wrote in October 1920—“‘ Any attempt to hold India long in a position 
of virtual dependence is bound to fail.’’ If he is still of this opinion, 
his later criticisms are more criticisms of method than of policy. 

W. K. HANcock. 


2. DAS ENGLISCHE KABINETTSYSTEM. By Hermann Savelkouls. 
1934. (Miinchen: Becksche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 8vo. xii + 
436 pp. Rm. 22.) 

3. LE REGIME PARLEMENTAIRE ANGLAIS CONTEMPORAIN. By Paul- 
Henri Siriex. 1935. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. iv +247 pp. 
40 frs.) 

SoME years ago Herr Savelkouls, seeing much to criticise in the 
principles and practice of the Weimar Republic, embarked upon a 
comparative study of democratic government in Germany, Italy, 
France, the United States, and England. After much travel and 
reflection, however, he came to the conclusion, in which, as he says, 
he had been anticipated by a long line of political philosophers, that 
to study statesmanship is to study England. England is ‘‘ der Mass 
der politischen Dinge’’; hence the present book. This volume is, 
however, only a first instalment, devoted primarily to the study of the 
organisation of Authority in the English State. It is to be followed by 
a study of English Freedom. 

Although, as he explains, Herr Savelkouls’ book was in great part 
already written before the German revolution, he has made little 
alteration in it; in speaking of German things he has often altered 
‘*is” to ““was’”’; but although Germany has now restored the principle 
of authority in her government, she still has much to learn from 
England. And she may do so without hesitation, for does not England 
stand for germanic traditions in their truest and purest form? Hither- 
to, in borrowing from England, Germany has done so indirectly, 
through misleading French copies. Let her now go to the source. 

This is a book which no Englishman can read without pleasure. 
The main outlines of what the author has to impart will of course be 
familiar to any ordinarily well-informed reader; but he will here find 
principles and customs which are not novelties to him emphasised and 
illustrated by copious historical examples, both ancient and con- 
temporary, many of which will be fresh; and his interest will be con- 
tinually aroused by learning of the aspects of our political life which 
strike a foreign student as most significant or surprising. 

A chapter is given to the theme of the commanding pre-eminence 
and authority of the Prime Minister, who, though no dictator, is a 
true ‘‘ Volksfiihrer,” according to the best germanic models. Even 
if he is not a ‘‘ Herrennatur,”’ he must insist on exercising the supreme 
command, in the Cabinet, in Parliament, and before the nation, 
because he knows that that is what is expected of him, and that 
leadership will be repaid by loyalty. For it is the central fact of the 
modern English Constitution, a fact strangely overlooked by other 
writers, that the Prime Minister is elected by the people at large; and 
the manner in which Parliament, so justly proud of its great history 
and its world-wide fame, has surrendered to the elective primacy of 
the Premier, thus saving democracy, is a “‘ sittliches Wunder.” 

England understands democracy as government by agreement. 
It may be that the rule of the majority is a common practical necessity ; 
but it is never the ideal; the ideal is illustrated by the unanimous 
jury. So understood, democracy, while progressive, is also essentially 
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conservative, in the sense, that is to say, not of being immovable, 
but in the sense of being slow-moving from compromise to compromise. 
To regard a crude majority as the last word in political right is to 
betray the ideal of the organic State. 

Among many other things which excite “die hdéchste Be- 
wunderung ”’ in foreign observers is the extent to which the business of 
parliament is concentrated upon great national questions. This 
result has been attained by the wide extension of local government, by 
the elimination of political patronage in the civil service, and by the 
system of private bills. 

A particularly interesting chapter, at the end of the book, is devoted 
to a penetrating discussion of the distinction between Constitutional 
Law and Constitutional Custom, forming a valuable critical supplement 
to Dicey. 

This is a long book and a full one; but though it is the fruit of the 
widest reading, it is free from any oppressive display of book-learning ; 
its lively and epigrammatic style not infrequently reminds one of 
Bagehot. 


Like Herr Savelkouls, M. Siriex examines English parliamentary 
government with pre-occupations arising from political conditions in 
his own country. It is a commonplace of current criticism that the 
French have permitted the Chamber to acquire a dangerous supremacy 
over the executive government. Like Herr Savelkouls, M. Siriex sees 
in the primacy of the executive and of the Prime Minister the out- 
standing characteristic of the English parliamentary system: but 
unlike his German fellow-critic, the Frenchman is impressed by the 
danger which, as he fears, threatens free and incorrupt government in 
England from the decay of aristocratic traditions. It may be that in 
the future the Monarchy will once again have an important part to 
play. 

“‘Par une paradoxe dont il ne convient pas de chercher une explication 
rationnelle, la Monarchie reste inattaquée. Elle constitue un facteur actif de 
la Constitution qu’il importe de ne pas négliger. Par la dignité qu’elle a su 
garder et qui lui a value le respect dont elle est entourée, la Couronne a conservé 
intacte sa situation d’arbitre des conflits de parties. Elle peut trés bien étre 
appelée a jouer dans |’avenir un rdle décisif.” ; 

M. Siriex’s monograph, which is published under the auspices 
of the Institut de Droit Comparé of the University of Paris, with an 
introduction by Professor Achille Mestre, is very different in scope 
from the work of Herr Savelkouls. One is a thoughtful academic thesis, 
the chief value of which, for an English reader, lies in its detailed 
facts and figures; the other is a tractate, mature, eloquent, witty, 
but very earnest, on the fundamental truths of politics. Nevertheless 
M. Siriex’s book deserves a place on the shelf, if only for its well- 
documented studies of particular subjects, such as the development 
of the Cabinet Secretariat, the social composition of the House of 
Commons, or the achievements and failures of private members’ bills. 
Much of this material would be difficult to find elsewhere. 

M. S. Amos. 


4*. THE Duty oF Empire. By Leonard Barnes. 1935. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 318 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

In the first part of this book Mr. Barnes sets out his standards. 

Protesting against the new political realism which, starting from 

deterministic assumptions, denies the efficacy of reason and morality 
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and thinks of statesmanship as the manipulating of mass emotions, 
he upholds a Crocean theory of the practical, which admits an element 
of freedom in the working of causality. He illustrates from the 
anti-slavery movement: here reason and morality won their belated 
but most indisputable triumph; here is the “‘ ark of the covenant ”’; 
here is the standard of judgment and endeavour. 

But there has been in the British Empire a falling-away from this 
standard. Mr. Barnes brings forward his evidence in the two central 
parts of his book. The Empire as it is means economic exploitation 
and arrogant white man’s domination: “conditions analogous to 
slavery ”’ create havoc hardly less beastly than slavery itself; a “‘ new 
mercantilism ”’ treats the African as a means to the wealth and power 
of British society; native society is ruined for the sake of shareholders’ 
comfort. From the enumeration of particular abuses Mr. Barnes 
passes to the case against imperialism considered as a whole. The 
abuses are inherent in the system. Imperialism is the extension in 
space of British capitalism, and the only remedy for colonial-atrocities 
lies in British socialism. 

There are chapters in the book which are extremely cogent. Readers 
who dislike the general thesis should not make the mistake of dismissing 
every part of the argument. Consider, for example, the chapter on 
the new mercantilism : it says exactly what Professor Coupland has 
said recently in The Empire in These Days. Mr. Barnes knows a great 
deal of fact; all the same, he has an insufficient respect for it. Give 
him an ell and he will take a mile. He is apt to treat his own first 
impressions as verified conclusions, and to build on them a vast argu- 
ment. He does not himself live up to his own Crocean standard. He 
ceases to persuade. He asserts loudly, he asserts still more loudly. 

But the book ends well. Mr. Barnes escapes by the skin of his 
teeth from Leninist dogma. He confesses that even now the beastliness 
of the life-wrecking economic system is mitigated by human decency, 
particularly the decency of the colonial officials. He does not quite 
despair that the pursuit of human liberty, which has transformed 
the relations between Great Britain and the Dominions, may assuage, 
may even avert, the horrors of racial conflict. This is the crucial 
test for the Empire. We shall not survive the test by common sense 
alone. We need poetic imagination. 

The book will be anathema to most patriots. The reviewer thinks, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Barnes is a better friend of the Empire than are 
many of its patrons. His book, all the same, is very patchy. 

W. K. HANcocK. 


5*. Nova Scotia: Report of the Royal Commission, Provincial 
Economic Inquiry, 1934. Royal Commission, Provincial 
Economic Inquiry, Appendices and Submission, 1934. 


THESE three documents consist of two Reports, a majority and a 
minority report, called “complementary,” of appendices relating 
thereto and of a long argument or “ Submission”’ on Dominion- 
provincial relations and the fiscal disabilities of Nova Scotia within 
the Canadian Federation. They are very informative, especially the 
minority report of Dr. Innis. 

I labour under a disadvantage in writing this review. For in 
1924, after a tour of all the western provinces, I made a similar tour 
of the Maritimes and came to the conclusion that, except in the matter 
of geography and the passing of the sailing ship, the Maritime provinces 
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had no grievances ; that, on the contrary, they had a fertile low-priced 
land with a rich hinterland of lumber and minerals, an easier climate 
and a better overseas market than British Columbia on the other side 
of the continent. It is not as though Nova Scotia was disfranchised 
by federation. Tupper, Fielding and Borden, to mention only three, 
were of Nova Scotia, and they played a decisive part in the fiscal 
system of Canada, for which it is the fashion of Nova Scotia to blame 
Ontario. It is true that Ontario and Quebec have the advantage 
of location on the St. Lawrence, together with cheap power and an 
even richer hinterland of minerals and wood. What irritates Nova 
Scotians, not unreasonably, is that no city of theirs has grown to metro- 
politan stature. They have suffered, as many small towns of Ontario 
have suffered, without the compensation of a Toronto. The first 
step to this they have failed to take—the amalgamation of three small 
provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
intoone. Itis wrong to suppose that all Nova Scotians have a tradition 
of free trade. Their hey-day has always been war and blockade 
running. They did not pioneer the Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States in 1854, and over their leading resource, the fisheries, 
their attitude was highly monopolistic then. Canada is not a country 
in which the centre has been developed at the expense of the extremities. 
Manitoba is in the centre of Canada and has a far harder situation to 
meet than either the Maritimes or British Columbia. Neither of the 
extremities have had to face the tragedy of South Saskatchewan, and 
it is high time that Nova Scotia ceased from complaining and lived of 
herself. The Maritimes claim that they have a freight grievance, but 
railway rates are always a patchwork of compromise, and the maritime 
States of the United States complain of the low rates accorded to the 
Canadian Maritimes. 

In Chapter II Professor Jones considers a problem of theoretical 
interest: how Nova Scotia would have fared under a free trade 
structure. It would, I believe, have been sucked into its southern 
neighbour, like Cuba. But I disagree also with his theoretical 
analysis, when he says “‘ the purpose of protective duties upon imports 
is to divert industry and trade into channels which they might not 
have followed without such duties” (p. 41). ‘‘Divert’’ seems to me 
wrong. It assumes that labour and capital are switched from one 
field to another. This is illegitimate when considering a new country. 
Protection may add to the total of economic activity within a new 
and developing area. 

Both reports seem to agree on the transfer of fishery control from 
the Dominion to the province. This seems to me retrograde. Prince 
Edward Island, by opposing the Dominion, all but ruined her oyster 
fishery. 

De. Innis undoubtedly understands the more fundamental diffi- 
culties of the Maritimes, including Nova Scotia. They are a unit and 
should be treated as one. If they were unified andif, thus strengthened, 
they set their house in order, they should be able to face the future, 
but it is idle for Halifax to dream of shipping prairie wheat. Nova 
Scotia seems to imagine that the rest of Canada has to pay her for 
entering confederation by a series of dis-economies which, by weakening 
the federation, would weaken each part of it. Ontario and Quebec 
are to-day carrying the Dominion, and too little credit is given them 
for their courageous assumption of this Herculean task. nes 

C. R. Fay. 
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6*, WHITE AND BLACK IN AUSTRALIA. By J. S. Needham. 1935. 
(London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
8vo. xlli+ 174 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

TuE history of the aborigines since the British settlement of 
Australia is not one that the average Australian enjoys to-day. Ofa 
population that expert estimates now put at about 300,000, the last 
Census shows that only 59,000 full-bloods and 19,000 half-castes 
remain. This book reveals, indirectly as well as directly, a large part 
of the reason for their disappearance. 

Opening with an excellent chapter on the anthropology of the 
aborigine by Professor Elkin, and followed by another on their treat- 
ment in the past by the Chief Protector of Aborigines in Queensland, 
it then passes to a survey by the Rev. J. S. Needham primarily of 
mission effort among them, though covering much of the general history 
of the relations between black and white. The story of the missions 
is sometimes one of wisdom, sometimes of folly, often of failure, always 
of devotion. For long the missionaries wore themselves out in trying 
to combat the native’s ‘‘ obstinate absence of a sense of sin,” his 
“superstition and crimes such as polygamy,” and above all “ the 
great curse of idleness.”” It was only towards the end of the century 
that the need of working through native institutions, and above all of 
securing him adequate land reserves, became generally recognised. 
As regards white and black relations, given such a disparity in the 
cultures, mere contact was almost bound to be to the disadvantage 
of the black; but certain governors and other officials on the spot, and 
the Colonial Office at home, were continuously vigilant on his behalf. 
From the beginning, too, there existed groups in the Colonies which 
worked actively for him. And public opinion as a whole was sympa- 
thetic and the majority of settlers seemed to have behaved with decency. 
The main evils inflicted on the native came, first, from the black- 
guardism of a handful of desperate men who have been found in all 
colonial settlements, and who, thanks to the administrative difficulties 
in a country of vast expanse of adequately watching their doings, 
were too often free to work their will, and, secondly, from the greed 
for land which drove the natives into desert country. But it required 
a crisis or a scandal to whip up latent public sympathy into action 
against the desperadoes or against official ineptitude, as was shown 
quite recently in the proposal to send a punitive expedition to Caledon 
Bay. 

Great efforts have been made in Australia during the last generation 
to atone for the shortcomings of the past, on the whole successfully. 
The most interesting portion of the book is the outline of future 
native policy (drawn up by the active bodies concerned in Australia), 
which in essence amounts to Indirect Rule under Federal supervision. 
This honest little book is excellent value for its price. 

W. R. CROCKER. 


7*. NEW ZEALAND. By W. P. Morrell. [Modern World Serites.] 
1935. (London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. xiii+ 372pp. 21s.) 


Tuts book will certainly remain for a considerable time the most 
useful general account of the New Zealand community. With admir- 
able economy and selection Dr. Morrell gives the essential information 
about all the important aspects of New Zealand life, and by his quiet 
and effective presentation of the material he contrives to keep his 
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closely-packed narrative interesting. Part I of the book, which de- 
scribes ‘‘ The Growth of the Nation,” may be read most profitably with 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe’s New Zealand in the Making, for it stresses the 
political factors which Dr. Condliffe, in a primarily economic study, 
was content to take more or less for granted. Dr. Morrell is particularly 
skilful in relating men to movements : his character sketches of Seddon 
and Massey, for example (pp. 82, 93), are very good indeed. In the 
historical section of the book the reader will find many of the clues 
which are followed in the second part, which describes ‘‘ The Life of 
the Nation” as it is to-day. For example, Dr. Morrell shows on p. 48 
how the wars increased the esteem of the colonists for the Maori, 
and how this new respect became the foundation of a Maori policy 
which rejected race discrimination. Chapter XIV discusses in detail 
the place of the Maori in New Zealand life, recording, after a great 
deal of injustice, ignorance and drift, the beginnings of a successful 
Maori agricultural policy. The chief weakness in Maori policy is the 
white man’s ignorance: the chief strength lies in the fact that Maoris 
are able to do things for themselves. In Chapter XV, Dr. Morrell 
has a good deal to say about the New Zealand mandate in Samoa, and 
again he tends to conclude that improvisation witheut scientific 
study has been the chief cause of New Zealand embarrassments. The 
general impression which the second part of the book gives is of a solid, 
sensible, rather unimaginative community. The centre of the picture 
is Chapter VII, which with a satisfying concreteness describes New 
Zealand farming. This is an essential chapter for anybody interested 
in imperial economic policies. The farming community is the hinge 
of the New Zealand economy, and of New Zealand politics. But the 
author gives adequate attention to the other important aspects of 
New Zealand life, labour and unemployment, financial policy, the tradi- 
tion and machinery of State socialism, the different political parties. 
Dr. Morrell’s point of view in economic and political affairs is that of a 
sympathetic but detached conservative democrat. In discussing 
the religious and cultural life of his countrymen he expresses the 
opinion that they care too little for things of the mind. 
W. K. HANcock. 


8*, AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN PoLicy, 1934. Issued by the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs (Queensland Branch). 1935. 
(Melbourne University Press. 8vo. 68 pp.) 


This publication is the record of a conference of the Queensland branch 
of the Australian Institute, held in October 1934. Its 67 pages of papers 
and discussion show a vigorous interest in Australia’s position in world 
politics, and especially Pacific politics. Particularly interesting is Pro- 
fessor Melbourne’s provocative paper, which assumes an Australian foreign 
policy distinct from British policy and urges a strong forward movement in 
commercial and diplomatic representation abroad. W. K. H. 


g. DER STATUS DER SUDAFRIKANISCHEN UNION. By Otto W. A. 
Hoops. 1935. (Hamburg: Hass Christians Druckerei. 8vo. 
96 pp. Rm. 2.40.) 

The author of this book, a South African who has worked in the con- 
sulate of the Union at Hamburg, has produced for German readers an 
admirably concise and up-to-date account of South Africa’s status. Even 
for English readers his commentaries on the status of the Union Act and 
the Executive Functions and Seals Act areinteresting. Hisinterpretations, 
which are strongly nationalistic in their tendency, are very well argued. 
Particularly interesting is his criticism of the theory that South African 
nationality is an inner circle of British nationality (pp. 35-42). 

W. K. H. 
No. I.—VOL. XV. E 
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10. THE COMMUNIST ATTACK ON GREAT Britain. By G. M. Godden. 
1935. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Cr. 8vo. 
87 pp. Is. 6d.) 

International communism has hopes of Great Britain, and the energy 
and ingenuity which it is devoting to our conversion are here set out in 
authentic detail. We may be complacent in the face of such assaults; but 
we must recognise that the ‘‘red”’ propaganda is thorough; and if 
the author is right thaz it has had the unwitting co-operation of the Society 
of Friends and of a Dean of Canterbury, it is uncomfortably insidious. The 
chapters on the assault upon religion and culture are particularly instruc- 
tive. M. 


11. BRITISH PROPAGANDA AT HOME AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1914 TO 1917. By J. Duane Squires. 1935. (Harvard 
University Press; Oxford University Press. La. cr. 8vo. 
xi-+ 113 pp. $1.00.) 

This is one of the Harvard historical monographs, and fully up to 
standard. It gives the story of British propaganda during the War and 
pays a warm tribute both to its skill and to its effects. The documentation 
is excellent, and a great deal of the information will be new to the ordinary 
reader. M. 


12. WHo’s Wuo IN Arms. By W. H. Williams. 1935. (London: 
Labour Research Department. 8vo. 47 pp. 6d.) 

The time and money expended in producing this scurrilous pamphlet 
might with advantage have been put to better use. It cannot be 
dignified by comparison with a work of reference, and is not even arranged 
alphabetically, consisting merely of lists of individuals, banks and 
financial groups, holding shares in concerns like Vickers-Armstrong, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, etc., which minister to the needs of our 
national defences among their other industrial activities. These lists, 
which have been concocted from the files of Somerset House, are intended 
to insinuate that Members of Parliament, ministers of the Gospel, the 
big financial houses, and persons connected with the Royal Household 
are interested in pushing the sale of armaments. 

The accuracy of the work may be gauged by the fact that the date of 
the Washington Conference is given as 1928. J. H. M.-C. 


13*, AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE: a description of the industry and 
proposals for socialisation. By R. McKinnon Wood. [New 
Fabian Research Bureau No. 23.) 1935. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 26 pp. 6d.) 


A statement of present conditions and methods of aircraft manufacture 
and proposals for socialisation of the industry. 


14. CANADA To-DAy AND To-Morrow. By Basil Fuller. 1935. 
(London : Stanley Paul. 8vo. 288 pp. 15s.) 

Mr. BASIL FULLER’S book is an account of a recent visit to the 
Dominion, written in a fresh and easy manner. His endeavour is to 
give a picture of the Canadian people, and in particular of their relations 
with the ‘‘ Old Country ” (the Canadian equivalent of the “‘ Home ” 
of Australians and New Zealanders), with the other Dominions, and 
the United States. He advances the view that as a result of her 
potentialities in the manufacture of electric power 
“Canada may before many years become the economic centre of the Common- 
wealth. This would almost certainly mean that the capital of Empire would 
be transferred automatically to Ottawa, unless, of course, for purely sentimental 
reasons it were decided that London should remain in name the capital city.” 

Scattered up and down the book are comments of more immediate 
value : 


“People in this country would do well to remember that in all the great 
overseas Dominions children economically and nationally free have been born; 
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that the only soil they know is their own. It is true that race remains, but the 
ties that this involves gradually slacken unless the parent country sees to it that 
she is presented to her young cousins in the best light possible.”’ 

Again : 

‘“Tt should not be supposed that the undercurrent of irritation sometimes to be 
traced between Canada and the United States is in any sense analogous to the 
friction that may occur between two European nations.” 

Yet this feeling, Mr. Fuller suggests, “‘ may be turned to the consider- 
able advantage of Great Britain.” And again: 

““ One would think that the granting of Dominion status to Canada would have 
stirred British business to the knowledge that she is now a country which must 
not only be considered but carefully courted. Yet this is not done.” 

“No attempt,” Mr. Fuller himself tells us, “is made to go deeply 
into the subject, but merely to draw a few conclusions from the simple 
contacts of everyday life.” 
It is a readable book, rather highly priced at 15s. 
A. STIRLING. 


15*. Bic Wics: Canadians Wise and Otherwise. By R.T.L. 1935. 
(Toronto: Macmillan. La. 8vo. 149 pp.) 

A series of ‘‘ irreverent references to persons of eminence and renown ” 

in Canada, first published in 1933 in Maclean’s Magazine, reprinted in 


book form, with sketches, by Ivan Glassco, of the thirty-seven personalities 
described. 


16*, YEAR Book OF THE BERMUDAS, THE BAHAMAS, BRITISH GUIANA, 
British HonpurRAS, THE BritisH WEsT INDIES, 1935. 1935. 
(Montreal and London: Skinner & Co. 8vo. 344 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

There are no new features in this issue of the British West Indies 
Year Book, but the information has throughout been supplemented 
and brought up to date. In particular, the sections dealing with trade 
in general and with the tourist ‘‘ industry ’’ are longer and more detailed 
than in previous years. 


17*, BUREAUCRACY AND THE PETITION FROM WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
By J. W. Gordon, K.C. 1935. (London: Hazell, Watson 
and Viney. Ddmo. 8 pp. Is. 6d.) 

The author, who has petitioned Parliament for “ relief from oppression 
by Crown Agents,”’ and been refused a hearing on the grounds that such 
a method is ‘“‘ simply a relic of a hopelessly obsolete procedure,” here 
publishes his correspondence with the Attorney-General “in view of 
its bearing on the petition from the State of Western Australia.” 


18*, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL STATUS OF GIBRALTAR, 1704-1934. By Wilbur C. 
Abbott. 1935. (New York: Macmillan. 8vo. 112 pp. 
$2.50.) 

A general bibliography of books, pamphlets, articles and documents, 


chronologically arranged, relating to Gibraltar between 1540 and 1934, 
with an historical introduction. 


GENERAL 


19. INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE WorLD WAR. By Merle 
Fainsod. 1935. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press ; 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 238 pp. $2.50, Ios. 6d.) 

Mr. Farnsop has done a most valuable piece of research based 
on the scattered and often inaccessible materials relating to the réle 
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of international socialism in the War. It is, in effect, the story of 
the decline and fall of the Second International. Mr. Fainsod divides 
European socialists, according to their attitude to the War, into three 
categories (which is in itself useful, though there is a tendency 
here and there in this book to attribute to them a greater precision 
and rigidity than they in fact possessed). The Right, or patriotic, 
socialists entered coalition governments, voted for war credits, con- 
ducted (in Great Britain) recruiting campaigns, and were ready to 
suspend the pursuit of their socialist objectives until the War had been 
won for their respective countries. The Left socialists, relying on 
the dictum of Marx that the proletarian has no country, gave the 
“class struggle’ precedence over everything else, were pure “ de- 
featists’’ in the national struggle, and were interested in the War 
only in so far as it provided a favourable opportunity for promoting 
class-warfare. This section of socialist opinion was represented 
mainly by the Russians (the Bolsheviks and some Mensheviks), by 
those countries which were directly under Russian influence (Poland, 
Latvia, Roumania, Bulgaria), and by the small German fraction of 
Liebknecht. It had no prominent representative in Great Britain. 
The Centre socialists, less consistent and less coherent than either of 
the wings, tended to abstain from voting on war credits, disapproved 
of the War but generally refrained from actively embarrassing their 
governments, and sought above all to hold the socialist party together 
and avoid an open rift either with Right or with Left. This was the 
tendency represented by Kautsky in Germany, and by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in Great Britain; and since it provided a convenient 
resting-place for waverers, it probably rallied in the end a majority 
of socialist opinion in Europe. It must, however, be added that its 
indecisive and indeterminate policy finally sealed the doom of the 
Second International as an effective force in international affairs. 

Mr. Fainsod has earned our gratitude by analysing these tendencies 
and movements on the basis of contemporary documents and journals, 
and promises a further study of a similar character on the growth of 
the Third International. E. H. Carr. 


20*. PoLirics AND Moras. By G. P. Gooch. [Merttens Lecture, 
1935; Day to Day Pamphlets, No. 30.] 1935. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 51 pp. Is. 6d.) 

““MusT we accept as a grim necessity the doctrine that moral 
standards recognised by individual citizens as categorical imperatives 
for the ordering of their lives and accepted to-day by the more advanced 
nations as binding in their domestic transactions, must remain for ever 
inapplicable in the relations of States? ” 

In this lecture Dr. Gooch discusses the principles of some political 
thinkers from Machiavelli to the present day who have concerned them- 
selves with this problem, and draws attention to outstanding instances 
in the last two or three centuries of action taken by governments or 
statesmen which seem to support or refute the contention that there 
is an unalterable difference between public and private morality. He 
himself sees in the moralisation of community life within national 
frontiers, as the result of centuries of effort, the greatest hope for a 
similar moralisation in international life. But the historian cannot 
believe in short cuts, even to the most desirable of ends—and, though 
Dr. Gooch holds that this ultimate moralisation of politics is possible 
and will be achieved through the pooling of power and the organisa- 
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tion of the world on the lines laid down in the Preamble to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, he is also convinced that it demands further 
centuries of effort, and that its achievement is too much to hope in 
any future we can foresee. 


21. THE Democratic Process. By Beni Prasad, Professor of 
Civics, University of Allahabad. 1935. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 301 pp. tos. 6d.) 


THE advantage of taking a very broad view of the facts studied in 
the social sciences is balanced by the disadvantage that, as William 
James said, “no man can see farther into a generalisation than his 
knowledge of detail extends.’’ Professor Beni Prasad makes an 
excellent summary of some of the leading ideas in the history of the 
development of contemporary social organisation. It is well to 
remember that development in human history is part of the develop- 
ment which can be observed in the relation of all living things, although 
some writers perhaps over-estimate the importance of insects as guides 
in public policy. Even in a summary of biological tendencies, a long 
paragraph on wasps, which Professor Prasad gives us, might be sacrificed 
to some mention of the wars of religion, to which he makes no reference. 
But most of the book is devoted to summaries of economic and political 
factors in development. There is a chapter on militarism; one on 
race and nation; and one on international co-operation. The attitude 
and almost all the evidence is European. Indeed it is strange that 
an Indian Professor at Allahabad should make so few references to 
non-European history, and should omit consideration of the Islamic 
and Chinese civilisations. The book ends with summaries of the 
traditional arguments for and against democratic government and 
with a restatement of Lippmann’s view of public opinion. Professor 
Prasad’s book, therefore, will be useful as a text-book in general social 
theory; and it is less narrow in outlook than most such books. 

C. DELISLE BuRNS. 


22. FirTy YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM. By Max Beer. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 239 pp. 53s.) 


Mr. Max BEER is probably best known by his brilliant History of 
British Socialism and General History of Socialism, both of which are 
classics of their kind. But his significance is not purely academic. 
As a journalist working for German Social-Democrat newspapers, 
mainly in England and America, Mr. Beer has been in close touch with 
contemporary politics; and these unsystematic memoirs are an im- 
portant contribution to the history of German socialism, and it may 
be added of German Jewry, during the past fifty years. 

Mr. Beer was born nearly seventy years ago in Galicia on the frontier 
between Austrian and Russian Poland. When he grew up he migrated 
to Germany and married there; and Berlin remained his headquarters, 
though seldom his place of residence, till 1933. He knew the whole 
of what may be called the first generation of Marxists, Engels, Eleanor 
Marx, Lafargue, Longuet, Bebel; but it was the second generation 
who were most nearly his contemporaries. ‘Of all the men I had 
the good fortune to come across, Lenin and Jaurés impressed me most ”’ ; 
and next to them among the socialist leaders he places Rosa Luxem- 
burg. He was intimate with Lenin in London in 1902-1904, and reports 
at length a further interview with him in IgII. 

The War brought peculiar difficulties to the convinced socialist, 
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and more particularly to the socialist settled in England whose 
nationality and tradition were mainly German. But the post-War 
period was one of even greater disillusionment. Mr. Beer watched the 
ineffective struggles and blunderings of German Social-Democracy, 
of which he writes with bitter contempt; and the Nazi revolution 
finally severed his connection with Germany. Mr. Beer, whose Jewish 
origin has always given him something of the temperamental de- 
tachment of the wanderer and the outcast, has now officially acquired 
that status. In his preface he speaks feelingly of his ‘‘ Jewish brethren 
in Palestine’ and appeals for greater mutual comprehension between 
them and the British officials administering the country. 

This bare outline of Mr. Beer’s life and of the scope of his re- 
miniscences can give only a dim impression of the richness and variety 
of this short and moving book. Nobody interested in international 
socialism or in the unspectacular background of contemporary European 
affairs can afford to ignore it. JOHN HEATH. 


23. BLack ANGELS OF ATHOS. By Michael Choukas. 1934. (Ver- 
mont: Stephen Daye Press. 8vo. xxiii + 327 pp. $3.00.) 


Ir may be trite to remark that humanity is lucky in its differences ; 
but when an American professor of sociology writes a book about the 
Holy Mountain, it is only a polite way of wishing him ‘‘a public.” One 
can imagine a converse work entitled Black Devils of Broadway and 
written by an Athonite monk to deplore the decay of American civilisa- 
tion in terms of liturgical practice. Each might be acceptable to those 
interested in liturgy or sociology. But their particular treatment of 
the subject in question would not have occurred to most authors. 

The first part of Mr. Choukas’s book is acceptable, even to those 
who question the validity of sociological science. Here, he deals with 
facts, giving a more detailed survey of Athonite history than has 
hitherto been conveniently available, and analysing, from the evidence he 
collected on the Mountain, the motives which, in the twentieth century, 
still bring recruits to a medieval community. In describing the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the whole republic, and of the individual 
monasteries iri which its sovereignty is vested, he rightly stresses that 
organic development from the various stages of eremitism to the 
communal “‘ cenobitic ’ monastery, and from this to the freer “ idio- 
rhythmic ” way of life, which is the central fact of Athonite history. 
And in connection with this he shows how those types of monastic 
organisation continue to survive on the Mountain to this day. He also 
includes a valuable chapter on the economic structure of the com- 
munity and its means of subsistence. 

But when it comes to what Mr. Choukas calls the “ Interpretation ”’ 
of these facts, the reader who is impatient of that pseudo-scientific, 
semi-psychological jargon in which it is now the fashion to bury the 
fruits of most research, will find it a hard task to disentangle much in 
the way of logical deduction. ‘‘ Before long,” says the author, de- 
scribing his arrival on the Mountain, ‘‘ I was convinced that the world 
of myth and legend is not dead.’”” Why a fellow-citizen of the Ten- 
nessee fundamentalists need visit Athos to be so convinced it is difficult 
to imagine. But this previous ignorance that myth and legend are 
inherent in the human mind makes the author’s attitude to his subject, 
if not exactly unsympathetic, unnecessarily remote. To him, for whom 
the Tennessee fundamentalists are a commonplace, it is yet almost 
inconceivable that a rationally organised monastic community should 
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continue to exist. And that it will continue to exist much longer, he 
roundly denies. He may be right in this; but historical analogy does 
not support him. The monasteries have suffered far greater poverty 
and diminution of numbers in the past than are their present lot, and 
their legal title to sovereignty over their forty-mile peninsula has never 
been so secure as it now is. To Darwin or Huxley, eighty years ago, it 
must have seemed incredible that Catholic monasticism should much 
longer survive the onslaughts of rationalism; yet to-day, when rational- 
ism is not so powerful, it is stronger than it used to be. The Levant 
at the present time is undergoing that same rationalist phase; while the 
United States, academically, have never emerged from it; hence Mr. 
Choukas’s forebodings. Perhaps Orthodox monasticism, lacking the 
usefulness and spiritual discipline of Catholic monasticism, is not so 
fit to survive. But the question is, not whether it ought to do so, but 
whether it will. Mr. Choukas, by implication, answers no to both. 
And that is the weakness of his argument; for just as in our language, 
two negatives make a yes, so in life is one, when based on prejudice, apt 
to cancel out another. ROBERT BYRON. 


24*, PROPAGANDA AND PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES: - an annotated 
bibliography. By H. D. Lasswell, R. D. Casey and B. L. Smith. 
1935. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 450 pp. 16s.) 

Tuts bibliography contains an annotated list of 4500 works con- 
cerned with propaganda, ‘‘ the manipulation of collective responses.” 
The works are classified in various ways, by the aims and methods of 
propaganda, by the name of the promoting group, and by the “ response 
to be elicited,” etc. Sections are also devoted to the estimate of the 
effects of propaganda and to its “ broader implications in modern 
society,’”’ and there is an introductory essay on the study and practice 
of propaganda. In addition to dealing with the more obvious branches 
of its subject, this remarkably comprehensive bibliography also includes 
works on such widely differing subjects as advertisement and business 
management, education for citizenship, religious revivalism, inter- 
nationalism, birth control and mental hygiene. H. G. L. 


25*. THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1934. Edited by M. Epstein. 1935. 
(London : Longmans, Green. 8vo. xii + 318 + 182 pp. 30s.) 


THE Annual Register for 1934 is divided as usual into two parts, 
the first dealing with home affairs and imperial and foreign history, 
and the second giving a chronicle of events during 1934, and sections 
on finance and commerce, law, literature, art and science, etc. It 
gives as before the text of documents of outstanding importance, and 
this year’s selection is chiefly concerned with “ Pacts ’—Baltic, 
Balkan and German—Polish—with the addition of the United Kingdom 
Memorandum on Disarmament. There can be little quarrel with the 
choice of headings for the chapters dealing with home affairs—‘ Re- 
armament,” “‘ Air Armament,” “ India Report,” and “ Help for the 
Depressed Areas ’’—as constituting the chief problems of the year. 

In the Foreign History sections there is considerable divergence 
of treatment; while those on Germany and Austria (by G. E. R. Gedye), 
the Far East (by A. E. Mendell), and the United States (by C. T. 
Hallinan) deal to some extent with causes, policies, or tendencies pro- 
ducing the events recorded, that on France, for example, is by contrast 
a somewhat bald chronicle of events. H. G. L. 
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26*, THE NEw INTERNATIONAL YEAR BooK: a compendium of the 
World’s Progress for the year 1934. Edited by F. H. Vizetelly. 
1935. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls. La. 8vo. 761 pp. 
$6.25.) 

It is difficult to see why this work should be called an International 
Year Book. Although there are articles on events in the more important 
countries of the world, most subjects are dealt with from an American 
standpoint. For example, the articles on banks and banking, on rail- 
ways, and, indeed, those on most economic and scientific subjects, are 
only concerned with the United States. With this proviso, and in spite 
of its rather curious selection and proportion of subjects, the book is a 
useful and well-produced work of reference. 


27. THE QUEEN OF SPIES: LOUISE DE BETTIGNIES. By Major 
Thomas Coulson. 1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. 385 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

A dramatic and very readable account of the life of a celebrated woman 
—Louise de Bettignies—who engaged for patriotic motives in espionage 
on behalf of the Inter-Allied forces in the World War of 1914-1918. A 
few minor inaccuracies do not detract from the value of this book as a 
narrative of secret service in war-time. As a human document it 
deserves to be widely read. It is a pity that the reader should from 
time to time be jarred by grammatical slips. TF. D. M. 


28*, TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Sir E. Simon and E. M. Hubback. 
1935. (Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. 48 pp. Is.) 


TuIs pamphlet represents broadly the views of the newly-formed 
Association for Education in Citizenship and is concerned mainly with 
the problem of training for citizenship in schools. The authors begin 
by defining the qualities necessary in a citizen of a democratic country 
to-day, and then suggest the means by which these qualities may 
be inculcated. They face frankly practical difficulties such as 
adding to an already overcrowded curriculum, and the more funda- 
mental difficulties of ‘‘ dogma ’”’ and “bias” in the classroom. Here, 
perhaps, they may find critics. Bias of a kind, as they note, is “‘ inevit- 
ably present in all teaching and is the expression of the individuality 
of the teacher and of his sense of values,”’ but it is possible to feel that 
the direct use of any subject in a school curriculum for the purpose of 
inculcating any ideology differs only in degree from the methods of 
“ totalitarian ’’ States and may prove a dangerous short-cut to the 
admirable end in view. H. G. L. 


29*. THE STATE AND THE NATION. By Edward Jenks. Revised 
edition. 1935. (London: Dent. 8vo. 312 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


A new edition, with the last chapter rewritten, of a “short statement 
on the main lines of social and political evolution,” first published some 
twenty years ago under the title A Short History of Politics. A general 
introduction to the study of social and political problems intended for 
the student. 


30*. WorLD PROBLEMS OF To-DAy. Explained for Boys and Girls. 
By Hebe Spaull. 1935. (London: S.C.M. Press. 8vo. 
I25 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


This is an attempt to describe to boys and girls between 12 and 14 
years of age some of the chief problems with which the world is faced 
to-day. There are chapters on nationalism, minorities, Fascism, Com- 
munism, disarmament, race prejudice, etc., as well as on production, 
distribution, and over-population. The author’s aim is not only to 
explain these problems, but also to indicate their solutions in terms of 
Christian principles. 
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31*. SOME RECENT INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. By the Rt. Hon. 
J. G. Latham. 1935. (Melbourne: University Press. 8vo. 
13 pp.) 
A reprint from the Proceedings of the Australian and New Zealand 
Society for International Law, Vol. I. 


32*. AN INTRODUCTION TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PARIS PEACE 
CONFERENCE. [Hoover War Library Bibliographical Series, II.] 
By Nina Almond and Ralph H. Lutz. 1935. (London: 
Milford. 8vo. 32 pp.) 

The second number of the Hoover War Library Bibliographical Series 
contains lists of source materials; secondary matter will be dealt with 
later. Most of the works cited are available in the Hoover War Library 
for the use of scholars. 


33. NEGRO INTELLIGENCE AND SELECTIVE MIGRATION. By Otto 
Klineberg. 1935. (New York: Columbia University Press; 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii+ 66 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

In this study the author produces evidence to prove that the superiority 
shown in intelligence tests by Negroes in the Northern States of the United 
States over Southern Negroes, is not due either to the selective migration 
of the superior Southern Negroes to the North, nor to the admixture of 
white blood in them. It is due to the circumstances of the North being 
more favourable to them. H. A. W. 


LAW 


34*. THE BRITISH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1935. 
1935. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 248 pp. 16s.) 


THE sixteenth volume of the Year Book is prefaced by an excellent 
article on the late Professor Pearce Higgins by his pupil and successor 
in the Whewell chair, Professor A. D. McNair. 

Professor Higgins was the joint editor of the Year Book during the 
first fifteen years of its existence and his lamented death deprives it 
of one of its most distinguished and full-hearted workers. 

Amongst the articles appearing in this issue and which thoroughly 
maintain the usual standard of scholarship expected from the Year 
Book are :— 

Mr. Mervyn Jones on “ The Retroactive Effect of the Recognition 
of States and Governments,” which contains an important analysis of 
the judgments of the English and American Courts. The cumulative 
effect of these cases may be summed up in the statement that the 
recognition of States is to be regarded as a legal question which it is 
for the Courts to determine, and that prima facie recognition is retro- 
active. The writer reaches the conclusion that these rules are the 
result of considerations of policy rather than of juridical logic ; 

Mr. Jacques Secretan discusses “‘ The Independence Granted to 
Agents of the International Community in their Relations with 
National Public Authorities,” and makes certain cautious suggestions 
for the complete exemption of such agents from the ordinary rules by 
which they are governed under their national law—a result which, 
however desirable, seems difficult of complete attainment at present. 

Mr. C. W. Jenks has some very interesting observations to make on 
the ‘‘ Relation between Membership of the League of Nations and 
Membership of the International Labour Organisation.” He deals 
very clearly and concisely with the legal position of States which, 
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althought not Members of the League of Nations, have accepted or 
retained membership of the International Labour Organisation, such 
being the present position of the United States, Japan and Brazil, 
amongst others. 

Professor Quincy Wright examines “ The Effect of Withdrawal from 
the League upon a Mandate,” and more particularly, the present posi- 
tion of the Japanese mandate over the North Pacific Islands. The 
writer thinks that mandates are terminable and that it is within the 
power of the League of Nations to decide when a mandate should be 
determined. Although, on principle, a mandate granted by the 
League ought to terminate when a State ceases to be a Member, yet 
the Council of the League is entitled to confirm a new mandate to 
Japan as a non-member, provided that country gives explicit guarantees 
to observe the full responsibility of a State arising out of the obligations 
contained in Article 22 of the Covenant. 

Professor Manley Hudson supplies a comprehensive list of all the 
Members of the League together with the respective dates of their 
admission and the circumstances surrounding their membership of the 
League. 

This volume contains also two important articles on Private 
International Law, in the first of which Professor Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy discusses the terms employed to designate Private International 
Law in English and Continental text-books, and devotes considerable 
scholarship to the comparison of terminological difficulties which seem 
devoid of practical value. 

In the second article, Mr. J. G. Foster writes on ‘‘ Some Defects in 
the English Rules of Conflict of Laws,” which he criticises as uncertain 
and inconsistent. It is, of course, a matter of opinion whether the 
decisions of the English Courts are right or wrong, but Mr. Foster’s 
sweeping criticisms do not appear to be always justified. For instance, 
on the question of domicile, no uncertainty or inconsistency may now 
be claimed to exist, as the judgments of the English Courts, and more 
particularly those of the House of Lords, have laid down the law in 
precise and exact terms. 

The volume concludes with informative notes on current topics, 
reviews of international cases and of recent literature on international 
law, all of which are very well written. C. JoHN CoLoMRos. 


35*. LA NEUTRALITE ETLA Paix. By Nicolas Politis. 1935. (Paris: 
Hachette. Demy 8vo. 229 pp. 12 /frs.) 


In this small but weighty book M. Politis draws conclusions from 
the changes which the law of neutrality has undergone as the result 
of the limitation of the right of war in the Covenant of the League and 
of its renunciation in the General Treaty for the Renunciation of War 
(the Kellogg—Briand Pact). The Covenant itself has by implication 
drawn some of these conclusions. It has authorised and bound 
Members of the League to take repressive action, without necessarily 
going to war, against the guilty belligerent. The Pact of Paris is 
devoid altogether of any direct sanction implying a change of the law of 
neutrality. But M. Politis shows with great lucidity how the historical 
and legal foundations of neutrality have been undermined by these two 
instruments. In illuminating chapters dealing with the development, 
the decline and the transformation of neutrality he traces the inter- 
dependence of sovereignty, war and neutrality. He analyses in detail 
the question of neutrality under the Covenant and the Pact of Paris. 
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He devotes a whole chapter to the attitude of the United States and 
reminds the reader that the principle of the freedom of the seas in the 
second of President Wilson’s fourteen points did not apply to cases of 
international action for the collective execution of international 
agreements. He brushes away with some impatience the view that it 
lies always within the power of non-members of the League to frustrate 
such common action. He says : 

“To maintain that third States are entitled to ignore an organisation of which 
they do not form part is more than an exaggeration. It is, from one point of 
view, a juridical error. The League of Nations is a fact. It constitutes a great 
association created and kept up by the Member States acting in the plenitude of 
their legitimate freedom of action. Third States use the same liberty by not 
joining the League and by refusing to be bound by its authority. But they 
cannot ignore its existence or the changes which have taken place in the legal 
capacity of its members without failing in the respect due to the legitimate 
manifestations of their freedom and without claiming to impose their own freedom 
of action upon that of others ”’ (pp. 120, 121). 

This view of M. Politis may be open to discussion, but it shows that his 
argument is not based on strict orthodoxy. 

His book is, in fact, a passionate rejection of the established doctrine 
of neutrality. It is prefaced by Loysel’s dictum : Qui peut et n’empéche 
péche. The book is admittedly written cum ira et studio and much of 
the argument is necessarily controversial. But the statement of the 
law is, with small exceptions, guarded and as a rule correct. Such 
exceptions will, for example, be found on p. 105, where the author 
speaks of a “unanimous recommendation of the Council or the 
Assembly” under (presumably) Article 15, and where he seems to 
imply that Article 17 of the Covenant imposes legal duties upon non- 
member States. H. LAUTERPACHT. 


36*. ANNUAL DIGEST OF PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAw CasEs, Years 
1929 and 1930. Edited by H. Lauterpacht. 1935. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. xxxvi-+ 534 pp. 42s.) 

Tus volume covers the digest of international law cases for the 
years 1929-1930 and, with the volumes already published, completes the 
admirable series of reported cases from 191g to 1930 inclusively. 

Dr. Lauterpacht is solely responsible for this edition, and, aided by a 
distinguished team of contributors in the principal countries of the 
world, has performed a difficult task with great success. A notable 
feature of this volume has been the adoption of the new policy of 
reporting some cases as a whole with cross-references instead of 
dissecting them, as previously, into as many parts as there were points 
of law covered by the judgment. There seems to be no doubt that if 
such a policy were more generally adopted in the forthcoming issues, 
the usefulness of the Digest would be enhanced. Moreover, the 
resulting saving of space would render it possible for some of the leading 
cases to be more fully reported than is done at present. 

This volume amply demonstrates that the importance of decisions 
arising out of the Great War and its immediate consequences is steadily 
decreasing in the various countries, as it contains a larger amount of 
“Peace Time Cases” than any of the previous issues. Foremost 
amongst these are the cases dealing with trade and navigation, which 
are bound to become more numerous with the development of inter- 
national economic and financial relations. 

A glance at the classification of the titles in these volumes is sufficient 
to give a sense of the widespread ambit covered by international law 
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cases. Such subjects of actual importance as recognition of States, 
extradition, the status of mandatory territories, diplomatic immunities, 
conflicts of jurisdiction, State responsibility, international organiza- 
tions and treaties, are all included in the Digest. 

Dr. Lauterpacht has succeeded in producing a volume of outstand- 
ing value and usefulness. The publication of these remarkable series 
of Digests—which now seems assured for the future—makes it possible 
for the international lawyer to find his cases as easily as an English 
lawyer does in the English law reports, and to find both as indispensable 
for his everyday work. A hope may be expressed that the volumes for 
1931-1932 and 1933-1934 will be speedily published, thus bringing the 
series up to date. C, JoHN COLOMBOs. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


37. ON QUANTITATIVE THINKING IN Economics. By Gustav Cassel. 
1935. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. vii-+ 181 pp. 6s.) 

38. 100% Money. By Irving Fisher. 1935. (New York: Adelphi 
Co.; London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xx-+ 212 pp. $2.50, 
Ios. 6d.) 

39*. LE BILAN DES REPARATIONS ET LA CRISE MONDIALE. By A. 
Antonucci. 1935. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 8vo. xii + 563 
pp. 50 frs.) 

40*, THE INTERNATIONAL Banks. By A. S. J. Baster. 1935. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. vii-+ 269 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE first of the above may be described as a postscript to the author’s 
Social Economy. The reader’s interest is stimulated at the outset by 
a vigorous complaint to the effect that economists have been in the 
past, and still are, insufficiently scientific : they define their terms inade- 
quately, they attempt to use mathematical technique in dealing with 
notions which are incapable of mathematical expression, they do not 
adequately distinguish the economic from the technical. The reader’s 
hopes are aroused. The book may be destructive, but there will surely 
follow criticism which is at least acute and penetrating. But after a 
dozen pages or so a rapid deterioration sets in, ending in dire disappoint- 
ment and curiosity as to why Professor Cassel should ever have con- 
sented to publish such a book. The dead horses are indeed faithfully 
flogged—the Ricardian theory of value, the wage fund doctrine, effort 
theories of cost, what may be termed simple-minded marginal pro- 
ductivity theory, under-consumptionist views of the trade cycle, and 
the rest. And all Professor Cassel’s own bees buzz their way busily 
through the pages of the book—the uniformly progressing economy, 
the annual 3 per cent. expansion, the Unimportance of Substitution, 
the purely monetary character of the present (or recent) depression, 
and the importance of price stabilisation. If anything they buzz even 
less convincingly than usual. Professor Cassel’s reputation stands high, 
but this book will not enhance it. 


An important product of the depression in the United States, the 
100 per cent. or “ Chicago ”’ Plan, has attracted much support recently, 
and receives, in the second book on the above list, an able if popular 
exposition at the hands of Professor Fisher. He takes it up as a useful 
adjunct to his own earlier proposals for stabilising the purchasing power 
of the dollar, but he recognises that the two sets of proposals (2.e. 
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stabilisation of the dollar and the 100 per cent. scheme) are distinct, 
and one may be accepted even if the other is rejected. Broadly the 
100 per cent. scheme is an attempt to separate the loaning activities of 
the banks from the creation of means of payment. The proposal is 
that time and demand deposits should be more rigidly separated than 
at present, checking against time deposits be made impossible, and all 
banks compelled to keep 100 per cent. of “‘ lawful money ”’ (z.e. notes 
and coin) against their demand obligations. The necessary cash 
would be provided by a Currency Commission which would take over 
the required amount of assets from the banks in exchange for cash. 
The advantages which Professor Fisher claims for the scheme are, 
first, that it would eliminate bank failures; and, secondly, that it 
would enhance the control of the central authority over the monetary 
situation. As regards bank failures, the situation would improve 
chiefly in so far as the Commission took over bad assets; and in any 
case banks’ investment departments could still fail as before. In this 
matter it seems likely that branch banking would be a more satisfactory 
solution than the 100 per cent. scheme, though Professor Fisher argues 
that branch banking is not suited to the United States. As regards 
central control, it is clear that the Commission would have to re- 
discount, and buy and sell securities, much as the Reserve Banks do 
to-day, though probably on a larger scale to achieve a given effect. 
Lending would not have been divorced from the creation of means of 
payment after all, though the double operation would now be con- 
centrated in the hands of the Commission. Nor is it clear that the 
Commission would possess more power than the Reserve Board 
possesses at thismoment. It is true that the Commission could directly 
vary the volume of means of payment in the hands of the public, 
whereas the Reserve Banks can only operate upon Member Banks’ 
cash reserves. But the Commission would have no more (if no less) 
control over the public’s desire to spend and invest. For these and 
other reasons many people will not find Professor Fisher’s arguments 
convincing. The book is not intended to be profound; but it is 
pleasantly persuasive, and suffers little from that slight air of dogmatism 
which one cannot help associating with one or two of the author’s more 
recent publications. The real danger about the roo per cent. scheme is 
that, whether or not it would achieve desirable results if carried out, 
it is only too likely to divert attention from the much more important 
problem of monetary policy itself. It would not, and Professor Fisher 
is Clear about this, remove the need for management. But it may easily 
come to be regarded as a cure-all, and so postpone a solution of the 
problem of finding appropriate criteria for that management which will 
still be just as necessary as it was before. 


Le Bilan des Réparations et la Crise mondiale is written from a 
certain point of view. M. Antonucci, sometime Director of the 
Financial Section of the Reparation Commission, takes his stand upon 
the Treaty. “La conclusion . . . est qu’en matiére de réparations 
il n’y avait de solide que le Traité de Versailles . . . si imparfait qu’il 
fat, le Traité avait néanmoins établi le principe d’un droit fondé sur 
l’équité et sur la victoire” (p. 487). Indeed his book might almost be 
described as a study of the stages in the disintegration of the Reparation 
Clauses of the Treaty. If only, in 1922 and later, the Allies had 
maintained a united front, all might now be well in European affairs ; 
Germany would not have a history punctuated by prevarication and 
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default ; the Ruhr adventure would have been unnecessary, nor would 
France have become increasingly bitter as the years went by; more- 
over, she must sooner or later have voluntarily remitted her claims, 
and Franco—German relations to-day would beinfinitely better than they 
are. As the principal cause of Allied disunity in facing Germany, the 
accusing finger is naturally pointed at Britain. This is M. Antonucci’s 
point of view rather than his thesis : he assumes the proposition to be 
true rather than argues it. As a history of reparations from Versailles 
to Lausanne the book is extremely useful; and his chapter on what 
Germany has paid, in which he compares the German and American 
estimates with the official figures in detail, contains much matter not 
easily accessible elsewhere. The last chapter is designed to show that 
Reparations were in no way responsible for the World Crisis. One 
may perhaps agree that the importance of Reparations and War 
Debts has been exaggerated by Anglo-Saxon writers as a causal factor 
in the depression. But M. Antonucci’s discussion of this question is 
entirely superficial. Nor is there anywhere an adequate discussion 
of the Transfer Problem; the author implies, without arguing the case, 
that no such problem ever existed. If the standard work on Repara- 
tions has yet to appear, the book is nevertheless an able presentation 
of the facts, figures and contemporary controversy of a very involved 
subject. M. Antonucci’s figures seem reliable enough as far as the 
present reviewer has been able to check them, but it is a pity he so 
seldom refers the reader to his sources. A bibliography and an index 
are badly needed. 


In an altogether admirable companion volume to his Imperial 
Banks, Dr. Baster traces the development of the British international 
banks. It is a fascinating story, an almost incredible mixture of solid 
commercial enterprise and mere excess of covetousness, of responsi- 
bility and irresponsibility, of slow and steady progress and of rapid 
expansion and equally rapid collapse. The close (and often discredit- 
able) association between politics and finance which Dr. Baster records 
is reminiscent of The War of Steel and Gold, and there is here much 
material which could be used to support Mr. Brailsford’s thesis. Dr. 
Baster has much to say about the post-War period, and brings the 
account right up to date. Altogether a scholarly work which is at the 
same time extremely readable. HAROLD BARGER. 


41*. LA Parx ECONOMIQUE. By Henri Hauser. 1935. (Paris: 
Armand Colin. 8vo. 185 pp. 10.50 frs.) 

MonsiEuR HAusER, a professor of the Sorbonne, gives in this 
thesis an exhaustive survey of the economic warfare now raging all 
over the world as regards tariffs, quotas, etc., restriction of emigration, 
and discrimination between certain races or trades. Moreover, the 
adverse exchanges between countries reduce the number of those able 
to travel in other lands; thus preventing the dissemination of ideas, 
inventions, and arts. If this continues, economic strife will, in his 
opinion, lead to another Armageddon. 

The author proposes as a first curative measure that the various 
exchanges should be stabilised on a gold basis, and that a central 
bank should then be established which, under the League of Nations, 
would be responsible for the granting of credits, etc. With this 
guarantee, nations now hoarding gold should be willing to lend it and 
so obtain economic security. O. A. CHAMBERS. 
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42*, DIE GEWERKSCHAFTEN IN DER DEMOKRATIE UND IN DER 
Dixtatur. By Leopold Franz. 1935. (Karlsbad: Verlags- 
anstalt Graphia. 8vo. 70 pp.) 


A short survey of the Trade Union movement, with special reference 
to the position of the unions in “‘ totalitarian ’’ States (Italy, Russia, 


Germany and Austria). 


43*. ECONOMICS OF PLANNING: Principles and Practice. By H. R. 
Burrows and J. K. Horsefield. [Pamphlet Series No. 1.] 1935. 
(Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 8vo. 31 pp. 50.) 

Reprint of articles in Manchester Guardian Commercial, November gth, 
1934—January 25th, 1935. 


EUROPE 


44*. INDUSTRIAL GERMANY: A study of its monopoly organisations 
and their control by the State. By Hermann Levy. 1935. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 245 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE more detailed, specialised and sub-divided the various fields 
of industry become the more essential is the work of co-ordination 
between them. German research is often associated with documen- 
tation and depth of study: here Professor Levy has retained the former 
but applied it over a field of remarkable breadth. In spite of the 
denial on p. 23 of any attempt to accumulate facts, he must have felt 
this with some pride when he compiled at the end of the book the list 
of cartels and trusts discussed in it which, though it omits the com- 
pulsory cartel for clinical thermometers (for infringing the regulations 
of which a maker was not long ago severely punished), includes 20 
industries and go of the main German organisations in them, while many 
of the latter are also of international scope. 

The book is therefore of interest in another way: it is a Baedeker 
guide to industrial Germany and consequently should be of con- 
siderable practical value to the industrialist as well as to the economics 
student. It is true that no book which attempts to deal with living 
cartels can ever be up to date. Even apart from the results of the 
explosive meetings over which, during the last few weeks, the chief 
nitrogen fertiliser producers have been shaking their fists in most of 
the European seaside resorts in turn, the account of the C.I.A. (and of 
several other similar organisations) given in Chapter VII is rather 
inadequate. In view, however, of the limitations of space, it is a 
great achievement even to have given an outline of the existence of 
such organisations, the agreements governing which are rarely shouted 
upon the housetops by the participants, and it is significant that the 
memory of the industrialist engaged in negotiations of the moment 
is usually very short on the matter of past history. It is a pity there- 
fore that past history is not used more often to point a few morals, 
since the fate of the Stevenson scheme and of Copper Exporters Inc. 
has a close bearing on some of the more recent international agreements 
described. 

If, in fact, a general criticism can be made of the book it is that 
it leaves the reader too free to draw his own conclusions. While it 
is encouraging to observe the growth in the method of objective presen- 
tation of facts, this method is only a complete success if there is an 
inductive line of thought running all the way through and a general 
summary of conclusions at the end. 
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It is always easy to find inaccuracies and it would be quite impossible 
for any one man to check all the statements in a book of this sort, but 
there are rather a large number of a minor kind. For example, far 
from being the second largest producer of zinc in the world (p. 87) 
Germany was preceded in 1934 by the United States, Belgium, Canada 
and Poland, and in previous years (apparently referred to) also by 
Australia and France. 

Perhaps the best chapters are those on coal, iron and steel, probably 
because it is on these that most material is available. Thus the re- 
lative backwardness of Great Britain in mechanisation and the low 
average output per undertaking in the coal industry is clearly brought 
out; and in view of the discussions in Germany on ‘“‘ zwangskartelle ” 
(compulsory cartels) since the present régime, the interference of the 
Government in this direction during the War is interesting. In dealing 
with the Stahlwerksverband the very important question of the work- 
ing of the A and B product syndicates and the relation of the merchants 
to the producers’ organisations does not appear to have received much 
attention, but the description of the international working of the I.R.E.G. 
makes a useful background to the recent cartel negotiations which led 
to the inclusion of Great Britain. 

Perhaps it is insufficiently stressed that international trade appears 
likely to be increasingly controlled through international organisations 
of producers, which are already beginning to learn more about the vital 
management technique involved. The chapter on price fixing, though 
factually interesting, is rather disappointing in that here lies the crux 
of any attempt by producers to control supplies; and neither the 
dangers of the efforts to relate prices to costs in Germany nor the atti- 
tude of the distribution industry are really dealt with. 

No criticism, however, should fail to appreciate that the book 
is a unique one and of absorbing interest to as wide a variety of people 
as Trade Association officials and students of the nascent technique 


of industrial foreign policy. 
O. W. RosKILL. 


45*. DER RECHTSSCHUTZ DER JUDEN IN DEUTSCH-OBERSCHLESIEN 
NACH DEM GENFER ABKOMMEN VON 1922. By Dr. Jur. Willy 
Weichselbaum. 1935. (Dresden: Dittert. 8vo. 59 pp.) 

Examines the Geneva Agreement of 1922, the Polish Minorities Treaty 
and the German-Polish Agreement concerning Upper Silesia to see how 
far the protection given to Jews therein conflicts with National-Socialist 
principles. 


46*. DIENST DER KIRCHE AM VOLK. By Martin Niemoller. 1935. 
(Berlin: Buchholz und Weisswange. 8vo. 15 pp. 30 Pf.) 

An address, delivered on February 5th, 1935, by Dr. Niemoller, pastor 
of the church of Dahlem in Berlin, and leader of the ‘ Confessional 
Church ”’ which is resisting the secularisation policy of the Nazi Govern- 
ment. 


47*. WERNER SOMBARTS DEUTSCHER-SOZIALISMUS IM URTEIL DER 
PrEssE. Ein Zeitbild zusammengestellt von den Verlegern 
Buchholz und Weisswange. 1935. (Berlin: Buchholz und 
Weisswange. 8vo. 83 + xii pp.) 

A compilation consisting of extracts from opinions expressed on 
Werner Sombart’s Deutscher Sozialismus by writers in Germany and in 
some dozen other countries. 
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48*. THE HITLER Decrees. By J. K. Pollock and H. J. Heneman. 
2nd ed. 1934. (Michigan: Ann Arbor Press, and George 
Wahr. 8vo. 86 pp.) 

Gives translations of the most important and characteristic laws and 
regulations issued in Germany from January 1933 to December 1934. 
Includes also the Programme of the National-Socialist Party, and a 
selection of speeches by Adolf Hitler down to July 14th, 1934. 


49. LAND SETTLEMENT IN GERMANY. By Christopher Turnor. 1935. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. 30 pp. Is. 6d.) 

Mr. Christopher Turnor has written a short pamphlet on German 
land settlement schemes and their working, including the suburban 
settlements providing additional occupation for urban workers. He 
adds two interesting appendices on farm-houses and buildings, and on 
the comprehensive marketing schemes now in force for agricultural 
produce. Working under high pressure to meet the Government’s 
economic policy, which lays great stress on agriculture, the settlement 
association created in 1934 5000 new agricultural holdings, and some 
8000 small subsistence holdings were created. M. B. 


50*. Les MyTHEs HITLERIENS. By Frangois Perroux. 1935. (Paris 

Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 8vo. 156 pp.) 

Monsieur Perroux, after many years’ residence in Germany, feels that 

he is able to explain the moral and material outlook of the present-day 

Germans. In his eyes they are so saturated with Nordic race ideals 

that they honestly believe that they are supermen, and in every way 

superior to the rest of the nations. They have even taken to themselves 

a German God, and profess that he is the one God, and Hitler is his 
prophet. O:rA. €: 


51*. DEUTSCHE GAUE IN MITTELPOLEN. By Albert Breyer. 1935. 
(Planen im Vogtland: Verlag Giinther Wolff. 8vo. 42 pp.) 
Heft 4 in the series Ostdeutsche Heimathefte. 


52. Les MIGRATIONS DE LA POPULATION INTERESSANT LE TERRITOIRE 
DE LA TCHECOSLOVAQUIE ACTUELLE. By Ivo Sasek. 1935. 
(Geneva: Naville et Cie. 8vo. 174 pp. 5/rs. Swiss.) 

The title of this study explains its contents. It is a careful and 
well-documented study, naturally of limited interest, but containing 
much useful information for specialists. Besides the figures, there are 
descriptive notes of value. The general tone is objective. C. A. M. 


53. LA REVOLUTION FRANGAISE. Revue d’Histoire Contemporaine. 
Trimestrielle. 1935. (Paris: Sirey.) 


Tuis is the first number of the important historical review published 
under the auspices of the University of Paris in continuation of the 
old review edited under the same title for the last fifty-three years. 
The avowed object of this publication, which is now under the director- 
ship of Professors Sagnac and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, is the study of 
contemporary history with special reference to France. Although 
mainly devoted to the historical research of the documents relating 
to the French Revolutionary period, it is not confined solely to this 
period, but embraces all social and political events since the eighteenth 
century. The present number contains the letters of the great revolu- 
tionary leader and pamphleteer, the Abbé Gregoire, which throw 
considerable light on contemporary history and are now published 
for the first time. Another notable article is that by Dr. L. Gaudel, 
the Advocate-General at the Court of Appeal in Paris, who contributes 
an interesting account of the life and work of Hérault de Sechelles, his 
predecessor in the same office and the first President of the Legislative 
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Assembly in 1792. It is stated that the next numbers of the review 
will deal with the historical background of the American Revolution 
on the basis of the scientific research undertaken during the last ten 
years. C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


54*. SURLAPENTE. By AndréTardieu. 1935. (Paris: Flammarion. 
8vo. lxx-+ 250 pp. 12 /rs.) 

UNDER the above title Monsieur André Tardieu gives an interesting 
if somewhat pessimistic account of the political history of France 
during the past three years, showing how, owing to the constant 
intrigues between the various factions in the French Chamber, govern- 
ment after government has been overthrown, and how public funds 
voted for defensive or social purposes have been wasted in party strife. 

In the latter part of the book are to be found a number of speeches 
on various subjects and, between-whiles, Monsieur Tardieu trounces 
his opponents to some purpose and, with flashes of Gallic wit, turns 
their objections into ridicule. 

In conclusion we have a very extensive exposé of the “ affaire 
Stavisky ” made before the committee of inquiry which was at last 
forced upon the Government. Here, with great skill, Monsieur Tardieu 
takes us through the various ramifications of this ‘‘ cause célébre,” 
making at intervals sarcastic comments on the evidence of the interested 
parties. O. A. CHAMBERS. 


55*. A HIsTORY OF THE FRENCH SUBSIDIES TO COMMERCIAL AVIATION. 
By Marian D. Tolles. [Smith College Studies in History, 
Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1-4, October 1932 to July 1933.] 1935. 
(Northampton, Mass. : Smith College. 8vo. 171 pp.) 
A study, based on official publications of France and England, of 
government aid to and control of civil aviation, and the effects of this 
control on aeronautical industry. 


56*. SuissE. ByL. Boissier andothers. [La vie Juridique des Peuples, 
6.] 1935. (Paris: Delagrave. 8vo. xili+ 435 pp. 36 fs.) 
This handbook provides an up-to-date survey of Swiss law, including 
the constitution, political régime, and administration. The foreign 
relations of Switzerland are dealt with in a final chapter, to which M. 
Léopold Boissier contributes a section on questions of public international 
law, especially neutrality, relations with the League of Nations, and the 
Savoy dispute, and M. Sauser-Hall a section on private international law 

in Switzerland. 


57*. OESTERREICH 1918-1934. By Leopold Kunschak. 1935. (Vienna: 
Typographische-Anstalt. 8vo. 221 pp. Sch. 3.60.) 

58*. OESTERREICHISCHE POLITIK IM 19. UND 20. JAHRHUNDERT. By 
M. H. Mataja. 1935. (Vienna: Reinhold. 8vo. 92 pp.) 


BITTERNEss is the chief quality of these two books in which promi- 
nent politicians of the (at present) victorious Christian Socials survey 
the political life of Austria since the War. 

The first forty pages of Dr. Mataja’s little pamphlet constitute a 
reasonably adequate summary survey of Austria from 1800 to 1918; 
the account of later developments, which fills the remaining pages, 
is pure party politics. 

Herr Kunschak’s book is not only much longer, but also more 
serious. The veteran leader of the Christian Workers’ movement in 
Vienna, Kunschak has always occupied an exceptional position in 
Austrian political life. Although one of the leaders of the Christian 
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Social Party, he often had the courage to differ from his party colleagues, 
and enjoyed much respect even among his opponents. His life’s work, 
which the present book reflects, shows not indeed impartiality, but 
courage and independence of judgment; furthermore, he has been 
continuously in the centre of active Austrian politics and is able to 
give many interesting details of the hidden negotiations which deter- 
mined the course of events. His book is thus, at least, a valuable 
contribution to the scanty literature on modern Austria. 

This is not to say that it is all a safe guide to Austrian history. It 
suffers from two very considerable defects. First, it is much too 
exclusively concerned with Parliamentary history; almost endless 
details are given of obscure Parliamentary and Party intrigues and 
combinations, with much too little explanation. On the other hand, 
events of the very first importance are simply left unmentioned. 
For example, Dr. Seipel’s momentous visits in 1922 to Verona, Prague 
and Berlin are passed over in complete silence; so are the unofficial 
but very important “ plebiscites ”’ of 1921 in the Tyrol and Salzburg ; 
so, in the later chapters, is all mention of the Monarchist movement, 
while the cardinal question of Italian influence over Dollfuss’ Govern- 
ment is dismissed in six lines. Secondly, Herr Kunschak’s work, like 
Dr. Mataja’s, is vitiated by extreme political bias against the Social 
Democrats, or at least against what the writer calls the “ academic 
wing.” 

The account of the activities of the unofficial armies is so innocently 
one-sided as to be almost comic. One rubs one’s eyes when, after 
reading a powerful diatribe against Social Democratic militarism, one 
comes to the effect—the murder of two Socialists by Nationalists. 
It would be interesting to prepare a list of the political murders in 
Austria, giving the political colour of the victims and the murderers 
respectively, and to see how accounts such as are now fashionable 
read in the light of the facts. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


59*. THE TREATY OF ST. GERMAIN. By N. Almond and R. H. Lutz. 
1935. [lZoover War Library Publications, No. 5.] (Stanford 
University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xxx + 
712 pp. $6.00, 27s.) 

TuHIs is a most useful collection of documentary sources on the 
negotiation of the political and territorial clauses of the Peace Treaty 
with Austria. The range of documents covered is wide; it covers 
thirty-five principal sources, including the various drafts of the Treaty, 
the minutes and reports of the Supreme Council and the various 
commissions of the Peace Conference concerned, the Austrian, Czecho- 
Slovak, Hungarian and other official notes, and similar material. 
As a work of reference and collection of material it will be invaluable 
to students—one might say indispensable, since, although most of 
the material had already appeared in other collections, it was widely 
scattered and was not easily available. C. A. M. 


60. Die SOZIALPOLITISCHEN MASSNAHMEN DER GEMEINDE WIEN. 
By Dr. Salomon Rosenblum. 1935. (Berne: Paul Haupt.) 


Tuis is acomprehensive account dealing with the constitution of 
the municipality of Vienna and describing its work as an employer 
of labour and as a public health authority. There are also chapters 
on housing, education, the promotion of industry, and finances. The 
book is meant for the expert; laymen are likely to turn in the first 
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instance to the chapter on housing, where they will learn that the 
average number of persons per dwelling was reduced from 4-23 in 1910 
to 3:35 in 1920. The period covered ends in 1931, so that we are not 
informed of any changes brought about by the arrival in power of the 
present régime. W. H. JOHNSTON. 


61*. OESTERREICHS WIRTSCHAFT 1919-1935. Von Professor Julius 
Patzelt. 1935. (Wien: Oesterreichische Bundespressedienst. 
8vo. 43 pp.) 

Seeks to show that the economic situation of Austria has greatly 
improved since 1931. 


62*. Memoirs OF CouNT APPONYI. 1934. (London: Heinemann. 
8vo. xiii+ 312 pp. 16s.) 

Count ApponyI, who died in 1933, had one of the longest and one 
of the most interesting lives of any modern statesman. He was a 
prominent figure in the public life of Hungary for a full half-century, 
being particularly well known on account of his Education Act, passed 
a few years before the War, with its reinforcement of Magyar teaching 
in the minority schools of Hungary. After the War he became known 
to the world for his eloquent championship of the Hungarian cause 
at Geneva. In addition to his political activities, he was a musician, 
a brilliant linguist and a great social figure. 

His memoirs ought, therefore, to be of absorbing interest. Un- 
fortunately, except in a single chapter entitled ‘‘ How Peace was made 
after the War,” he has chosen to confine himself entirely to personal 
reminiscence; and even that chapter, which describes some of the 
experiences of the Hungarian delegation at Trianon, adds little or 
nothing to what is already known from other sources. There are some 
reminiscences of the author’s childhood, written agreeably enough; 
some memoirs of Liszt and Wagner—the best things, on the whole, 
in the book; and a few travel sketches of America and Egypt. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


63. THE UNCONQUERED ALBANIA. By Colonel Baron Marcellus 
D. A. R. von Redlich. 1935. (New York: International Courier 
Publishing Company. 8vo. 71 pp.) 

THE author, who is one of the founders of the Society of American 
Friends of Albania, writes enthusiastically about that country and 
its king, whom he has interviewed. His pamphlet consists of two 
parts, one historical, the other geographical. He shows that in 
Albania, as in Britain, the Roman conquest, despite the extant remains 
of Roman buildings, had no influence on the national character. Of 
the modern Italian political and financial activities in Albania he 
says nothing, nor of the strategical reasons for the roads to the Yugo- 
slav frontier. He is severe towards the Balkan allies of 1912 and might 
have given a fuller account of the Autonomous Government of 
Northern Epirus in 1914, of which the reviewer was an eye-witness. 
There is an interesting account of the Albanian Society, Vatrva, and 
good photographs of the king’s mother and sisters adorn the work; 
their family history is well told, but the king’s Belgrade exile is omitted. 
Such statements as that there is ‘‘ access by rail” to Albania, and that 
Albania is the Balkan States’ ‘‘ only outlet to the Adriatic ”’ are in- 
accurate and ignore Dalmatia. Such phrases as “reigns [sic] of 
government ”’ need correction. This pamphlet is another proof of 
the fascination which Albania exercises on Anglo-Saxons. The 
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author eschews political prophecies; let us hope that Tirana may never 
be another Serajevo. There, as elsewhere in the Balkans, the less the 
Great Powers interfere, the better. W. M. 


64*. LA VIE ET LA MorT D’ALEXANDRE I, ROI DE YOUGOSLAVIE. 
By Claude Eylan. 1935. (Paris: Grasset. 8vo. 251 pp. 
15 rs.) 

Mlle. Eylan appears to have visited Belgrade for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The length of her stay is not stated, but, judging from certain 
indications, it was not very protracted. Her little book does not con- 
tain more information than could be picked up on the spot in a short 
time by any intelligent journalist, although it reproduces a few facts 
not generally known in Western Europe. Much of the material is, 
however, old history. The tone is strongly favourable to Yougoslavia 
and, on the whole, to the late king, although not entirely uncritical of 
his methods and mentality. Cif, Mt. 


65*. HEROES AND Assassins. By StoyanChristowe. 1935. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 207 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

THIs is an account, by an American Macedonian, of the Internal 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation. The author has had the 
advantage of several personal interviews with Ivanéo Mihailov, and 
writes with understanding and sympathy of the Macedonian movement 
while duly critical of its recent weaknesses. He has also a few interesting 
details of such events as the split in the Organisation, the murder 
of Todor Alexandrov and the ambiguous part played by General 
Protoguerov. Nevertheless, it is a disappointing book. M. Christowe 
ought to have been able to make much more of the universal oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed. This book is badly arranged and full of 
padding; the bulk of it is stale, and it is simply misleading for the 
publishers to announce in large print on the dust-cover that it gives 
the ‘‘inside”’ story of the murder of King Alexander at Marseilles. 
It does nothing of the sort; there ought to be some organisation for 
protecting the public against such misrepresentations. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


66*. BIBLIOGRAPHIE BALKANIQUE 1934. Redigée par Leon Savadjian. 
1935. (Paris: Société Générale d’Imprimerie et d’Edition. 
8vo. 76pp. 40 /rs.) 

A fourth volume in the series Bibliogvaphie Balkanique much reduced 
in size by the elimination of the section giving ‘‘ Biographies of authors 
referred to”’ and also of those sections dealing with particular aspects 
of Balkan affairs. In this 1934 volume the material has been re-classified 
into sections dealing with the Balkans as a whole, and with each Balkan 
country separately. 


67*. ‘H véa ddois rod Meooyeiaxod mpoBAnparos cat % “EdAds. The 
new phase of the Mediterranean problem and Greece. By 
George Ch. Christopoulos. 1935. (Athens: Kleisiounes. 8vo. 


47 pp. Dr. 20.) 

Tuis timely pamphlet, published on the outbreak of the Abyssinian 
campaign, examines the position of Greece in the event of an Anglo- 
Italian war, in which she might not be able to remain neutral. The 
author argues that Greece’s interest would in that case be to join 
Great Britain, especially as France would probably be on the same side. 
He gives as reasons the memory of the Italian bombardment of Corfi 
in 1923; the fact that Greek, like British, foreign policy is based on 
the League of Nations; the power of the British fleet; and the 
possibility, in the probable event of a British victory, that Greece, 
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as her share of the spoils, would receive the Dodecanese and Northern 
Epirus. Whereas an Italian victory would mean the annexation 
of Cyprus to Italy, whose King bears the title of King of Armenia, 
Cyprus and Jerusalem, and to whose ancestors Queen Charlotte of 
Cyprus gave the island in 1485, as her successor, Catarina Cornaro, 
ceded it to Venice in 1489, to whom it belonged until 1571. The 
pamphlet exaggerates, as foreigners often do, the cleverness of British 
diplomacy, and the colonising activities of Italy, for very few Italians 
have emigrated to her African colonies. It makes no mention of the 
possible exchange of harbourless Cyprus for a Greek naval base. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


U.S.S.R. 


68*. SovieT TRADE FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE LEVANT. By Violet 
Conolly. 1935. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. x + 238 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 


Miss CoNoLty has followed up her study of Soviet Russia’s com- 
mercial relations with Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan and Mongolia, 
with a more comprehensive survey of Soviet trade relations with other 
countries of the Near and Far East. The book is based on the same 
sources (i.e. Soviet publications and the Soviet Press) and marked by 
the same critical thoroughness as its predecessor. It is probably the 
only serious attempt yet made in any language to investigate the 
reality which lies behind Soviet propaganda and Soviet statistics 
relating to these regions. It is at any rate to the credit of the Soviet 
Press, and marks a high degree of security and self-assurance in the 
Soviet régime, that “ self-criticism ”’ is so freely indulged in, and that 
an intelligent student, even without personal knowledge of the terri- 
tories concerned, can compile an account from such sources which 
inspires confidence in its substantial accuracy. 

Not the least interesting and important chapter in the book is the 
prefatory one devoted to the Soviet Far Eastern Region. Miss Conolly 
has collected a vast store of knowledge about this remote and obscure 
area which was not effectively brought within the Soviet system before 
about 1925, and which was scarcely touched by the first Five-Year 
Plan. Including as it does the northern half of Sakhalin, the region 
possesses an enormous unexploited wealth in oil, coal, minerals and 
precious metals. Under the second Five-Year Plan a first attempt has 
been made to tap these resources. The Fisheries Agreement of 1928 
with Japan, by establishing a system of reserved areas along the 
Pacific coast, broke the virtual monopoly which Japanese fishermen 
had enjoyed in these waters since the War. Miss Conolly throws many 
sidelights on economic relations between the Soviet Union and Japan 
during the past ten years, and gives the fullest account hitherto 
available in English of the negotiations for the sale to Japan of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The chapters on Japan and China are followed by less important, 
but equally thorough, surveys of Soviet trade relations with India, the 
Near East and Egypt; and there is a full appendix of documents. 

JOHN HEATH. 


69. ARBEITSVERFASSUNG UND ENTRAGSVERTEILUNG IN DER RUSSISCHEN 
KOLLEKTIVWIRTSCHAFT. By Horst Eberhard Mentzel. 1935. 
(Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 116 pp. Rm. 4.50.) 


THE author of this study is an agricultural expert who, after spending 
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some time on one of the German concessions in Russia, was attached 
for six months in 1932 as a technical adviser to a collective farm in 
the province of Voronezh. He was therefore in an excellent position 
to obtain first-hand information on conditions-on his farm and others 
in the district, and has observed and recorded with impartial detach- 
ment. It is clear that the State is intervening more and more in the 
collectives, both by the demand for ‘contributions”’ and by the 
granting of State credit, and that the difference between State farms 
and collective farms is more theoretical than real. The president of a 
collective is seldom either a local man or an agriculturist. He is more 
likely to be appointed from the ranks of successful proletariat “‘ shock- 
workers ”’ or of party officials. On the other hand, the rigidity of the 
collective is gradually being relaxed to allow petty ownership to in- 
dividual members. The author sticks closely to his subject, and ven- 
tures neither on comparisons between the productivity of present and 
past systems nor on conclusions as to the success or popularity of 
collective farming. JOHN HEATH. 


70. OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET 
Union. By N. Popov. 2 vols. 1935. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. ix + 414, 460 pp. 6s. each vol.) 

71*, A HANDBOOK OF MARxISM. Edited by Emile Burns. 1935. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 1088 pp. 5s.) 

72. STALIN: APERCU HISTORIQUE DU BOLCHEVISME. By Boris 
Souvarine. 1935. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 574pp. 30/rs.) 

73. FRoM PETER THE GREAT TO LENIN: a History of the Russian 
Labour Movement. By P. Turin. 1935. (London: P. S. 
King. 8vo. xii-+ 217 pp. 9s.) 

74. AT THE CouRT OF THE LAsT Tsar. By A.A. Mossolov. Trans. 
by E. W. Dickes. 1935. (London: Methuen. 8vo. vii + 
273 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

75. TWENTY YEARS IN UNDERGROUND RussiA. By Cecilia Bobrovs- 
kaya. 1935. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 224 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Popov has no graces of style and makes no concession to 
readers who feel that even the most weighty subject should be en- 
livened by an occasional lighter touch. The history of the Russian 
Communist Party is one of perpetual internecine warfare; and no 
Soviet author can pretend to be impartial in his attitude to the various 
condemned heresies—from the ‘‘ Economism”’ of the late ‘nineties 
to present-day ‘“‘ Trotskyism,”’ which seems to have become a sort of 
synthesis of all the other heresies, past and present. Subject to these 
inevitable shortcomings, this is a complete and accurate account; 
and since there is no other book in English which contains half the facts, 
it is indispensable to students. 


The title of A Handbook of Marxism is not informative; and it is 
difficult to guess for whom this miscellaneous collection of excerpts 
from the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin is designed. The 
student of contemporary politics will find nothing to interest him in 
Engels’ theories of the origin of the family and the State. The student 
of Marxist theory will get equally little assistance from Stalin’s Report 
to the Seventh Congress of the Soviet Union Communist Party last 
year. All the documents here collected have already appeared in 
English in some other form. The most topical of them is the flam- 
boyant programme of the Communist International drawn up at its 
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Sixth Congress in 1928, and here attributed to Stalin. This attribution 
contrasts with the official lukewarmness towards the Seventh Congress 
held a few weeks ago. 

In Stalin: Apergu Historique du Bolchévisme, the double title 
betrays a certain fluctuation in the author’s mind. What was ap- 
parently intended to be a biography of Stalin has grown into a study of 
the rise of Bolshevism; and the result, judged by literary standards, 
is rather clumsy. A book about Bolshevism should not open with a 
chapter on the Caucasus, and a biography of Stalin should not contain 
whole chapters in which the subject of it plays a trivial réle, or no réle 
at all. 

Though handicapped by this initial defect, M. Souvarine has pro- 
duced a readable and even important book, from the émigré standpoint. 
This may be called the first serious attempt to write a critical account 
of Stalin’s life; and if the attempt has not altogether succeeded, the 
deficiency is due not only to M. Souvarine’s inability to achieve com- 
plete impartiality, but to the lack of serious material from Soviet 
sources. Everything now written about Stalin in the Soviet Union 
is so fulsome as to be biographically worthless; and, as M. Souvarine 
points out, there are large stretches of his earlier life for which there is 
no published material at all. The biographer can only repeat the 
current official legend, rejecting such parts of it as are manifestly 
absurd, and supplementing it with émigré gossip, little of it sub- 
stantiated and much of it malicious. When he comes to the vital 
Trotsky episode, he must perforce follow Trotsky’s own account, 
because that is the only intelligible account hitherto available. It is 
possible that in doing so he will tilt the balance unfairly against Stalin. 
But that is one of the drawbacks of the conditions in which history 
must now be written in the Soviet Union. 

A useful feature of the book is an immense bibliography, which 
seems to record nearly everything of importance which has appeared 
on the subject outside Russia during the past fifteen years, together 
with more important Soviet sources. 


Mr. Turin has put together in a careful and impartial way, though 
without much literary skill, the scanty materials regarding the Labour 
Movement in Russia from Peter the Great to the present day. Until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the Russian industrial worker 
was generally a serf; and even up to the time of the War his conditions 
of life did not approximate to those of the worker in Western Europe. 
The Russian workers frequently lived in colonies or barracks attached 
to the factory and controlled by the factory management. They had 
no independent life; they were at the mercy of their employers to a 
degree unknown in the West at any time after, say, 1850; and the 
standard of literacy and education, though higher than among the 
agricultural community, remained deplorably low. 

These conditions had a profound effect on the character of the 
Russian Labour Movement before the War. In Great Britain, France 
and Germany, the working class produced its own leaders, who were 
more interested in the material well-being of their fellows than in 
political theory. The Russian working class, unable to produce a 
sufficient number of intelligent leaders from its own ranks, fell under the 
influence of revolutionary theorists drawn from the intelligentsia; and 
the apparently hopeless conditions of their life made them peculiarly 
amenable to extreme revolutionary propaganda. While, therefore, 
the Western Labour parties were practical and “‘ reformist,” the parties 
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which divided the allegiance of the Russian workingman were theoretical 
and revolutionary. Mr. Turin has made a close study of labour con- 
ditions. But his knowledge of the revolutionary movement appears 
to be somewhat elementary; and there is therefore a certain lack of 
perspective in his account. 


The virtue of Mr. Mossolov’s book lies in its complete freedom 
from pretension. The author, who was head of Nicholas II’s “ Court 
Chancellery ” from 1900 to 1916, is obviously a man of no particular 
ability, and lays claim to no knowledge of, or insight into, political 
affairs. His sole concern was with court routine and etiquette, and the 
only crises with which he had to deal were the rather frequent squabbles 
about such matters between members of the Imperial family. It is 
difficult for the reader to treat these questions quite as seriously as it 
was the business of the author to do. But here, for what it is worth, 
is an authentic picture of the trivialities of court life under the last of 
the Romanovs. 


Twenty Years in Underground Russia is the autobiography of a 
pre-war Bolshevik conspirator, a Polish Jewess who joined the 
revolutionary movement in the ’nineties. It is exactly like a dozen 
other such stories in its round of adventures—distribution of illicit 
literature, false passports, imprisonment, life in pensions abroad; and 
it is impressive precisely because of the cumulative effect these stories 
produce. Ifthe Soviet régime ever calls into being a band of opponents 
sO numerous, so determined and so fanatically selfless, its fate will 
certainly be sealed. The translation is good. But the translator 
seems to be innocent of French, and some French proper names are 
absurdly misspelt (e.g. Plenpallee for Plainpalais). Joun HEATH. 


76. THE GRINDING MILL. By Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky. 1935. (New 
York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 387 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
These war reminiscences of a member of a well-known Russian family 
who served continuously from 1914 to 1920, first in Poland, then on the 
Salonika front and in France, and finally with Denikin, are agreeably 
and modestly written. But they tell of scenes and events long made 
familiar by other writers; and the student of the period will find little 
in them that is either new or important. Vee e 
77. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By V. V. Kuibyshev. 1935. 
(London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 104 pp. 6d.) 
These reminiscences narrate the usual experiences of a pre-war 
Russian revolutionary, including nine arrests between 1906 and — 
J: 


78. MILITARMACHT SOWJETUNION. By Arthur W. Just. 1935. 
(Breslau: Korn Verlag. 8vo. 103 pp. Sm. 2.70.) 

The author, a German journalist who has worked in Moscow for ten 
years, divides his book into two sections. The first is a concise, popular 
account of the growth of the military power of the Soviet Union, and forms 
a good introduction to a subject on which few serious studies have been 
written. The second, more hackneyed, contains a survey of the recent 
course of Soviet foreign policy. . 


AFRICA 


79*. THE JuRISTIC STATUS OF EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. By Vernon 

A. O’Rourke, Ph.D. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies 

in Historical and Political Science, Series LIII, No. 1.] 1935. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. 184 pp. $1.50.) 

THOUGH, in respect of its dimensions, Mr. O’Rourke’s book is rather 

a monograph than a treatise, it offers a careful, well-documented 
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and judicious discussion of a problem, or rather of two connected 
problems, of some complexity. As such it can be confidently recom- 
mended both to the theoretical and to the practical student of inter- 
national relations. ¢ 

In his first chapter Mr. O’Rourke discusses the nature of legal 
sovereignty, and distinguishes it from international independence : 

“A State may be internally sovereign, and yet externally its independence 
[may be] greatly curtailed through its contractual relations with other States.” 

Having traced the political history of Egypt from 1840 down to the 
Declaration of February 28th, 1922, the author reaches the conclusion 
that in spite of the Capitulations, and the reservations contained in 
the Declaration, Egypt must be deemed to possess internal sovereignty. 
The very real and potent influence of Great Britain over her affairs 
is political rather than juridical in character, and may be compared 
to that exercised by the United States in many Central American 
States. Internationally, on the other hand, Egypt is not equally 
independent. 


“ Until the early part of 1922 Great Britain, in the eyes of practically every 
Power, possessed the right to dispose of the territory as she thought fit. Because 
of certain public exigencies she determined, in that year, to permit Egypt com- 
plete internal government, but expressly reserved certain rights of external 
control, the nature and extent of which she communicated to the Powers in her 
note of March 15th. . . . It would indeed be a peculiar law which permitted a 
State to exercise complete control over another territory, and then refused to 
sanction an important relaxation of that control unless full withdrawal was 


contemplated.” 
And in fact the “ special position’ of Great Britain in Egypt has 
received general recognition. So that, in the result, 
“in international law, Egypt is a client State of Great Britain, possessing full 
internal sovereignty, but limited by ties with Great Britain that are internationally : 
valid.” 

Mr. O’Rourke gives a full account of the five successive attempts 
which have been made to negotiate an Anglo-Egyptian treaty, and 
remarks that 


“Egypt, by refusing Britain’s original proposals, has managed to strengthen 
her position. On each occasion Great Britain has come forward with her con- 
cessions, and each time the Egyptian delegates have demanded further rights 


on other points.” 

“In the Sudan one finds a political situation even more complex 
and paradoxical than that prevailing in Egypt.”” It may be doubted, 
thinks Mr. O’Rourke, whether Egypt had legally the power to make 
the treaty of 1899 which established the condominium in the Sudan. 
But any defects in that act must be deemed to have been amply 
cured by the passage of time, and by the general acquiescence of 
foreign Powers, particularly of Turkey. The effect of that treaty was 
to establish the joint sovereignty of Turkey and Great Britain. The 
termination of the Turkish sovereignty over Egypt in 1914 carried 
with it the termination of Turkey’s share in the sovereignty of the 
Sudan: and from that year until 1922 the king of England was the 
Sudan’s sole sovereign. The establishment of Egyptian independence 
in the latter year revived in her favour Turkey’s (nominal) rights over 
the Sudan, and restored the condominium; and that status receives, 
and is entitled to receive, universal recognition in international law. 

An interesting topic on which Mr. O’Rourke does not touch is 
that of Sudanese nationality. Some of Mr. O’Rourke’s references to 
cases decided in the Mixed Courts seem to indicate that the Johns 
Hopkins University Library contains books which are nowhere 
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accessible in London; but then, as we know, Americans have ideas 
about libraries which are not current in Great Britain. 

This otherwise excellent piece of work is somewhat marred by 
misprints. M. S. Amos. 


80. BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS MOROCCO IN THE AGE OF PALMERSTON 
(1830-1865). By F. R. Flournoy. 1935. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press; London: P. S. King. 8vo. xiii + 287 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 

Tuis book may be regarded as a companion to Mr. Cruikshank’s 
book, Morocco at the Parting of the Ways, which was reviewed in the 
July-August 1935 issue of this Journal. It is equally well documented 
and is a clear and dispassionate review. The leading object of British 
policy was to maintain the Emperor’s government and to prevent him 
falling under the control of any other Power. The reasons were 
strategic. Therefore Great Britain was less concerned at Spanish 
expansion than at French. The situation became far more difficult 
when France embarked on her Algerian adventure in 1830. But 
in the end, and up to the date at which the book closes, Great Britain’s 
object was attained. The success was largely due to the Hays, father 
and son, who established an almost hereditary title fo the post of 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General. In his final chapter the 
author discusses the Moroccan policy in its relation to the general 
foreign policy of Great Britain during the period he covers. Here he 
is on more controversial ground and makes statements which to some 
readers may appear to be unduly didactic. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


81. MUSSOLINI OVER AFRICA. By F. A. Ridley. 1935. (London: 
Wishart Books, Ltd. 8vo. viii+ 144 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

82*. A History oF AByssINIA. By A. H. M. Jones and Elizabeth 
Monroe. 1935. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. viii + 188 pp. 
6s.) 

THERE is more than a modicum of truth in Mr. Ridley’s main 
thesis that, with the conquest of China by Japan and that of Abyssinia 
by Italy, the period of colonial wars will have passed and may be 
followed by a succession of world wars over the division of the spoils. 
It is the formulation in a new shape of the danger of a struggle between 
the Haves and the Have-nots. The author has no remedy to offer, 
however, except that the world should unite to suppress the Italian 
adventure and that Great Britain in particular, even apparently if 
she has to act alone, should close the Suez Canal. In a single para- 
graph he does indeed favour the redistribution of raw materials but 
regards such a conception as impracticable at the moment. 

We are all agreed that Italy has a bad case. Unfortunately, it 
is obvious throughout the book that the author’s only serious interest 
is to use the threat to Abyssinia as a spring-board for an attack on 
Fascism which he overwhelms with abuse in tiresome repetition. 
He is an anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist and, in the political sense, an 
ardent pacifist. His own political opponents he regards as ‘“‘ the 
frenzied and apparently half-witted Jingoes who blather in the die- 
hard Press.” 

Where he leaves invective for fact his statements are not wholly 
free from inexactitudes. It is not correct, for instance, to say that we 
hold a protectorate over Iraq nor that the liberation of slaves is the 
only excuse proferred by Mussolini for “highway robbery.’ The 
book, in fact, though interesting in parts, can hardly claim to be 
taken seriously. 
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The object which the authors of A History of Abyssinia set out to 
fulfil was “to present to the general public an accurate and compre- 
hensive account of their subject.” It may be said at once that they 
have succeeded in their self-imposed task. Their work, with the 
exception mentioned below, is a marvel of balance and of sound 
condensation. It is erudite yet simple and, at times, humorous and 
gently cynical, while the interest of the reader through the tangled 
tale of the centuries is never permitted to flag. It is illustrated by 
some half-dozen photographs and a clear map of the country; and it 
is divided into six parts: the legendary period; the dark age when 
Abyssinia was cut off by the rise of Islam from the rest of Christendom ; 
the periods of the Portuguese and of the Jesuits; the second period of 
isolation; consolidation and relations with the modern world; and, 
finally, the dispute with Italy. The only complaint that may be 
lodged against it is that the last part is too short, only about nine 
pages out of 180 being devoted to the crucial situation that has now 
arisen and to its immediate causes. The general effect is, however, 
excellent and, if the reviewer had to choose one book “ for keeps ”’ 
among the many written on this seemingly inexhaustible subject, he 
would unhesitatingly plump for A History of Abyssinia. 

H. RowAn-ROBINSON. 


83. THE LAst oF FREE AFRICA. By Gordon MacCreagh. 2nd ed. 
1935. (New York and London: Appleton-Century Company 
Inc. 8vo. xxii + 372 pp.; Illus. 15s.) 


Mr. GoRDON MACCREAGH’s book was written seven years ago and 
apparently republished this year with a new preface and epilogue, 
evidently to meet a demand for current literature about Abyssinia. 
The author and his wife, accompanied by a neither successful nor com- 
petent cinema operator belonging to a moving-picture corporation, 
spent some months in Abyssinia. During this period the first two, 
but not the third, seem to have done some mild travelling not far from 
Addis Ababa. After an enforced residence there during the rains the 
author went on some further expeditions in the Danakil country near 
the railway. The descriptions of his travels in Abyssinia, of its life, 
of its way of travel and of its people are superficially drawn in a pain- 
fully facetious manner which palls from the outset. The one re- 
deeming feature of the book is the last part about Christianity in 
Abyssinia and the policy of the Emperor. Mr. MacCreagh rightly 
condemns the stupidity of those who want to abolish slavery, including 
domestic slavery, from one day to another; he has nothing but praise 
for Ras Tafari’s long-sighted policy in this respect as also for his 
general enlightenment. Mr. MacCreagh makes a praiseworthy appeal 
for American sympathy and interest in Abyssinia which could be quite 
disinterested. With all the faults which the book most obviously 
has, and whatever he may say about the Somali and Danakil, the 
author has a real liking for the Abyssinians of all races. 

FRANCIS Ropp. 


84*. ABESSINIEN: RAuM ALS SCHICKSAL. By Gerhard Herrmann. 
1935. (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner. 8vo. 46pp.; 4 Maps. 
80 pf.) 


The chief interest for English readers in this pamphlet lies in the 
author’s view of the probable consequences of the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
flict. He foresees first, a series of similar stuggles, which will be of particu- 
lar importance to Great Britain in the Sudan and in India, arising from 
the needs of other late-comers in the colonial field, and, secondly, further 
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difficulties resulting from the support given by Great Britain, the greatest 
imperialist Power and the “‘ most hated by coloured races,” to the demand 
for political independence on the part of a coloured people. H. G. L. 


85*, CONSIDER AFRICA. By Basil Mathews. 1935. (London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. Sm. 8vo. 159 pp. 2s.) 
An attempt to sketch in broad perspective the changes that are taking 
place in Africa as a result of the impact of industrial mechanistic civilisation 
upon the native peoples. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


86*, AUSTRALIA AND THE Far East. Edited by I. Clunies Ross. 
1935. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson, for the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. ix + 310 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs is the first of a series of studies of Australia’s relations with 
the countries of what we call the Far East but what is to her the Near 
North. It is a competent piece of work that reflects much credit on 
Mr. Clunies Ross and his team of writers. Australia is only just 
becoming conscious of playing a part in world affairs and she has not 
hitherto felt that there was much in the sphere of international re- 
lations which was of practical concern to her. The rapid rise of Japan 
in the last few years to a position of great economic and political power 
has caused Australia to pay greater heed to the realities of her situation. 
It is evident that for Australia the Far East means in effect Japan. 
Nor is this surprising, for, as Mr. Clunies Ross points out, the future 
prosperity of Australia will to an increasing extent be dependent on 
that of Japan. 

It is interesting, however, to note that the aggressive spirit of 
modern Japan, which creates so many difficult problems for the rest of 
the world, seems to have made but little impression on Australia. 
While we are wondering whether the unworthy tactics of the Kuan- 
tung Army will result in the complete disintegration of China and, if 
so, how much of our interests can be salvaged from the wreck, the 
authors of these studies merely calculate that if Japan recovers her 
market in China she will be able to buy more wheat and wool from 
Australia. Nevertheless, they have a keen appreciation of the im- 
portance of cultivating good relations with Japan, and throughout the 
book there is a recurrent note of nervousness lest Japan may take 
offence at the White Australia policy. There is a tendency to excuse 
and justify. Miss Hentye thinks it is a pity that the policy cannot 
be given another name. Other writers speak deprecatingly of Aus- 
tralia’s provocative immigration policy and infer that her sparse 
population must be a gross offence to an over-populated country like 
Japan. There is a desire to stress the economic justification of the 
White Australia policy rather than its social and particularly its racial 
implications. To the outsider it seems as if all this apologising and 
explaining and justifying were rather overdone. 

The Commonwealth Immigration Restriction Act, passed in Igor, 
adopted the expedient (suggested by the British Government) of 
applying a language test to intending immigrants. If an immigrant 
failed to write out at dictation a passage of fifty words in any European 
language (subsequently changed to prescribed language) he could be 
refused admission. And thus exclusion was—in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
words—“ insisted on in such a manner and with such courtesy and such 
sense of mutual . . . respect as not to give any just cause of offence 
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to Asiatic peoples.” During the whole thirty-four years of its 
existence the working of the Act has never caused the slightest friction. 
This is a record of which Australians may well be proud, and they have 
their reward in the fact that the White Australia policy not merely 
is not an object of hostile criticism but attracts no attention in Japan 
at all. 

Nor does Japan pay any attention to Australia as a possible outlet 
for her surplus population. Our authors stress the fact that owing to 
lack of rainfall Australia cannot support anything like so large a 
population as her size on the map might lead one to believe, and 
they show that by preserving racial homogeneity Australia has 
escaped a whole range of evils with which other less favoured com- 
munities are afflicted. She has also maintained a standard of living 
unequalled elsewhere. 

Some anxiety is felt because tropical Australia remains empty 
though the mining and pastoral industries, for which alone it is fitted, 
might well be developed by Oriental labour. But surely if a region 
with a horrible climate remains empty nobody is any the worse and 
nobody has any just cause for complaint. 

Australians are clearly deeply interested in standards of living. 
The angle from which the problems discussed in this book is approached 
is mainly whether the standard of living in the particular country under 
examination will permit its inhabitants to buy Australian products. 
Similarly, it is pointed out that there is no advantage gained in 
capturing a rival’s trade in a third country if the result is that the rival 
becomes unable any longer to buy Australian goods. This is a sane 
and healthy outlook that is too rarely met with on the international 
stage. 

There is an interesting chapter on Japanese culture, of which 
apparently there is great ignorance in Australia, and the book con- 
cludes with a chapter on trade with Netherlands India and Malaya 
’ and a sound and well-written chapter on China. JOHN BRENT. 


87*. THE SINO-JAPANESE CONTROVERSY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By W. W. Willoughby. 1935. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxv + 733 pp. 
22s. 6d.) 


Amonc the many difficulties that beset the statesmen who were 
charged with the duty of attempting to compose at Geneva the Sino- 
Japanese dispute, perhaps the most formidable was ignorance of the 
strange background of the relations between these two Eastern races 
and the character of the dispute which arose from it. Had something 
as authoritative as the Lytton Report been in existence in September 
1931, and if the members of the Council had been familiar with the 
“exceptional character of the political, economic and legal relations 
between Japan and China in Manchuria,” events might perhaps have 
pursued a different course. Unfortunately they had to wait for nearly 
twelve months before the Lytton Report was placed in their hands, 
when on p. 126 they could read the following passage (most of which 
was incorporated verbatim in the subsequent Assembly Report of 
Seamer 24th, 1933) :-— 

: the issues involved in this conflict are not as simple as they are often 
represented to be. They are, on the contrary, exceedingly complicated, and 
only an intimate knowledge of all the facts, as well as of their historical back- 
ground, should entitle anyone to express a definite opinion upon them. This 
is not a case in which one country has declared war on another country without 
previously exhausting the opportunities for conciliation provided in the Covenant 
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of the League of Nations. Neither is it a simple case of the violation of the 
frontier of one country by the armed forces of a neighbouring country, because 
in Manchuria there are many features without an exact parallel in other parts 
of the world.” 

These preliminary observations are necessary because Professor 
Willoughby expresses the view that the League did not have to 
“deal with a controversy of a peculiarly difficult character, for the truth is that, 
aside from the fact that the party sought to be restrained was a Great Power, 
the controversy was an exceptionally simple one.” 

This passage is characteristic of the tone of the whole book. Professor 
Willoughby makes valiant efforts to be objective and impartial, but 
nothing in the debates, in the Report of the Assembly or in the 
Lytton Report makes any impression on his mind if it conflicts with 
the position of the sentimental doctrinaire which he has taken up. 
A good example is the chapter devoted to a discussion of Article 10 
of the League Covenant, the article that binds Members of the League 
to respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity of their fellow-members. He notes that owing to the 
difficulties of interpretation and the controversies to which ‘ almost 
every word of this famous article has given rise,” the article has 
never been applied, and that China herself did not préss for action 
under Article 10, deeming another course more expedient. He then 
reaches the conclusion that, in not taking steps under Article 10 
(he does not specify what steps), 

“the Members of the League have been derelict in their duty since at least the 
time when the Assembly found, as declared in its Report of February 24th, 1933, 
that China had been the victim of an external aggression.” 

Three pages later on we read: ‘‘ The Assembly in its Report did not 
in so many words directly declare that Japan had violated Article ro.” 

It is part of Professor Willoughby’s case against the League that 
their task was peculiarly easy because they were assured of American 
co-operation. Two pages later, however, Great Britain is condemned 
because it was due to her that no effort was made to secure American 
co-operation. At p. 113 we are told: 

“‘ It was known in Geneva that the authorities at Washington, whose co-operation 
was indispensable, were of opinion that an attempt to bring direct economic 
or military pressure upon Japan was inadvisable.” 

But on p. 661 Great Britain is held “chiefly responsible for the 
League’s failure to take energetic and affirmative action.’”’ The book 
is full of similar confusions and inconsistencies. 

One final criticism must be made. Professor Willoughby says that 
his aim was to write so comprehensive an account of the handling of 
the dispute as to make it unnecessary to resort to the League records. 
The account runs to 700 odd pages and is certainly comprehensive, 
but for a work of this character a full index is an absolute necessity. 
In this case the index is so inadequate as to be quite useless. 

JOHN BRENT. 


88*. Facinc LaBour IssuEs IN CutnA. By Chuan-Hua Lowe. Intro- 
ductionsby Chen Kung-Po, Minister of Industry, National Govern- 
ment of China, and Julean Arnold, American Commercial Attaché 
in China. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xv + 211 
pp. 7s. 6d.) 

HERE is a modest-sized book of 211 pages, answering vividly to 
its title, written by one exceptionally qualified to explain the nature and 
1 Reviewer’s italics. 
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extent of his country’s basic problems; qualified also to help the people 
themselves to emerge from the “ wilderness of privation ’’ in which, 
as he shows, a terribly high proportion of the estimated population of 
474,000,000 (mainly agricultural) dwell, beyond the “ foreignised ”’ 
coastal regions of modern trade and commerce. 

The author opens before us that very wide view of the “ labour 
issues ’’ which is indispensable for a true international comprehension 
of China’s financial condition, and he does it in the realisation that it 
is the perilous vastness of the need that makes this a vital matter of 
international concern. May one add that it makes the suffering people 
in themselves ‘‘ neighbours ”’ to every “living ”’ nation in the world? 
This can be felt in Malaya and elsewhere, where the high qualities of 
these Chinese people as citizens are seen in a sounder economic environ- 
ment, freed from ancient static customs. Mr. Chuan-Hua Lowe faces 
the formidable ‘‘ economic panorama’”’ spread out over a country 
larger than India, of nearly 3,000,000 square miles, not only with 
courage and steadfastness but also with notable fairness and common 
sense. His distinction is indeed attested by the official introduction to 
his book. 

The letter-press is not overloaded by footnotes, and the documenta- 
tion of the author’s facts is amply provided by the “‘ Selected Biblio- 
graphy ” in Appendix ITI. 

The first two Appendices provide, tersely, the necessary material 
for a realisation, both of the rapid development since the Revolution of 
IgII-1912, of modern industrial troubles in and near the coastal 
towns, and also of the remarkable assimilation by the Chinese of 
Western administrative ideas for the promotion, by legislation, of 
modern hygiene, and the safety and welfare of labour in factory pro- 
duction. These, we must agree, fully harmonise with Sun Yat-sen’s 
own ideas for the care of the people’s livelihood, a primary aim of the 
National Government. This happy meeting-point of East and West 
(see Chap. VIII, ‘‘ Enforcing China’s Labour Laws”’) makes the 
more deplorable the delay to carry into effect in the International 
Settlement of Shanghai, the agreement provisionally made, in November 
1931, for special co-operative administration of the Chinese Factory 
Act in the factories in that area employing Chinese workers, who are 
naturally entitled to its benefits. It is impossible to set out the 
elements of this problem here. The agreement was made ir the 
presence of the two members of the Mission from the International 
Labour Office and of representatives of all the authorities concerned, 
with the Vice-Minister of Industries in the National Government in the 
Chair. 

Appendix I gives the text of the many-sided Factory Law provided 
by the National Government, revised December 30th, 1932 (con- 
cerning the administration of which, in 1935, we have received the 
first Annual Report), and Appendix II shows, in its striking ‘‘ Chrono- 
logy of Important Labour Events,” the extraordinary testing period 
that Chinese factory workers, miners, railway and other transport 
workers, and employers have had to come through in less than a quarter 
of a century, during the supremely unsettled period before the National 
Government, having shed a communistic phase in 1927, could enter 
upon the first stages of its programme of social and industrial reforms 
during 1928-1929. 

By this condensed method of exposition and by his bold attack, 
in Chapter I, upon the immeasurable adversities in the agricultural 
field, the writer shows us China, without adequate capital, driven (by 
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the apparent “‘ disintegration ’’ of the ancient agricultural system, on 
which for thousands of years “‘ China’s National Economy has centred ’’) 
to accept “‘the almost impossible task of reconstructing her socio- 
economic structure on a new basis.”’ And yet we know, from current 
reports of travellers, how very much of the country is now being 
opened up for modern road transport by spontaneous, associated and 
local efforts. So that by the end of 1935 it will probably be practicable 
to motor by road from Shanghai all the way to Canton, and in many 
other directions. In Kwangsi, for example, says The Times corre- 
spondent on August 14th last, “‘ road-making has made great progress 
and all the main cities have been connected.” Infinite possibilities 
for the powers of improvisation, so striking in the Chinese, 
should follow this great road-making effort. Moreover, Mr. Chuan- 
Hua Lowe’s analysis of the chief causes of the agrarian crisis in 1933- 
1934 agrees strikingly with the report and recommendation in June 
1934 from Dr. Rajchman, Technical Agent of the League of Nations 
Mission, the object of which was, in co-operation with the Chinese 
National Economic Council, to aid by grants, and by skilled advice, 
Agriculture, Public Health, Medical pioneering service and the organ- 
isation and development of the general education of the people. 
(Consult Chap. IX.) 

The author traces the seven chief causes of the agrarian crisis in 
arresting paragraphs in Chapter I which need close attention. They 
include not only the militarist adventures and interferences, which 
followed the break-up of the old Imperial order, and stupendous 
natural calamities, but more rapid growth of population than of 
developing technical ability to produce its requisite food; exorbitant 
taxation; and increase of cities and industrial centres, at the ex- 
pense of the requisite manning and capitalisation of farming; also 
lack of transport fast enough to link up country supplies with the rate 
of city development. Not least has been the effect of all the combined 
insecurities on the requisite flow of investment for development of agri- 
culture from the securer Foreign Treaty-Port cities. This condensed 
enumeration precedes the writer’s statement of the “‘ Loss of the Three 
Eastern Provinces (Manchuria) to the Japanese Militarists,”” whereby the 
Chinese Republic “ will sustain a grand total loss in trade’”’ of ‘‘ one-half 
of her entire export trade.”’ A strikingly small amount of consideration is 
given by him to the losses sustained through the Japanese bombardment 
and destruction of some of the finest factories in the chief industrialised 
district of China, Chapeiin Greater Shanghai. Real, sustained thought 
is given by the writer to China’s most urgent tasks (Chap. XIV), 
the conditions and measures for her own economic and closely allied 
moral reconstruction, which includes the necessity of a real advance 
beyond their traditional modes of living and social organisation, 
while not neglecting either conservation and extension of small and 
craft industries nor the ‘‘ moral restraints which have for centuries 
governed the economic behaviour of the Chinese People.” 

Special questions of immense importance in China lie in the Labour 
Contractor and Apprenticeship systems (Chap. IT), and there is much 
historical and human interest in the old Guild system and its passing 
into modern forms of Labour and Trade Unions (Chaps. III-VI). 
Industrial Welfare in China (Chap. V) should be studied in connection 
with the rise of Labour Legislation (Chap. VII), and the problems of its 
application (Chap. VIII) in a great land are still awaiting reasonable 
solution pari passu of extra-territoriality. 

ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON. 
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89. LE JAPON DANS LE MONDE: L’EXPANSION NIPPONE, 1854-1934. 
By Antoine Zischka. 1935. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 326 pp.; 
maps, illus. 25 /rs.) 


M. ZiscHKA’s book is an interesting and cogent exposition of the 
Japanese problem in its economic aspect. The political side is touched 
on only by the way. The facts of and reasons for this alarming 
expansion are stated with emphasis—with over-emphasis perhaps and 
insufficient distinction between what is really significant and what is 
not. M. Zischka has the loud pedal down all the time. He plays 
fortissimo, and sometimes rather carelessly, as when he tells us that 
Sir Herbert Samuel is a son of the first Lord Bearsted, that Sir Reginald 
Johnston was an employee in the customs at Weihaiwei, that 80 per 
cent. of Malayan rubber supplies are in Chinese hands, that Prince 
Saionji’s brother was the founder of the Sumitomo firm, and that 
Dalny was a “‘ mere fishing village’ in 1904. But on the whole his 
approach to the problem is a reasonable one; and his presentation of 
it is new and useful. It is correct in its general line, though at times 
unreliable in detail. He believes, along with many other recent critics, 
that the present situation in the Far East will lead to war. The only 
way to peace, he thinks, is to be found in world organisation, in an 
economic plan, in real collaboration between the industrial nations ; 
and he fears that it will be easier to give orders to a fleet or to air 
squadrons to destroy the enemy industries than to find a way of 
collaboration. | 


go. JAPAN IN Crisis: an Englishman’s Impressions. By H. Vere 
Redman. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 223 pp. 
6s.) 


Mr. REDMAN has here republished the substance of articles con- 
tributed to various journals during the crisis years 1931 to 1935. He 
has a pleasant easy style and combines sound judgment with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of Japanese character and mentality. He can 
thus be friendly without being propagandist and critical without being 
unfriendly. The result is a most interesting and readable book which 
should prove of great value to all who desire to understand the nature 
of the problems created both for Japan and the world at large by the 
new turn of events in the Far East. There is only one passage to which 
a conscientious reviewer feels bound to call attention, and that is the 
passage in Chapter XI where Mr. Redman discusses Chinese boycotts. 
Mr. Redman is not familiar with Chinese conditions and has here fallen 
an unconscious victim of Japanese propaganda. It is not true that 
for selfish reasons Japan has encouraged anti-British boycotts and 
Great Britain anti-Japanese boycotts; and it is peculiarly perverse 
to say that the anti-Japanese boycott was the cause of the “ support 
which the British gave the Chinese throughout the Manchurian dis- 
pute.” The facts are that, because the British representative at 
Geneva held the balance even between China and Japan, he was most 
unjustly accused of unfairly favouring Japan; while it is no secret that 
in 1932 the British community at Shanghai hoped for a Japanese 
victory. The gratitude of the Japanese delegate at Geneva to Sir 
John Simon was at times a little embarrassing, but for some reason 
Mr. Matsuoka on his return to Japan turned round and railed against 
Great Britain. It was a crude performance and it is a little sur- 
prising to find that Mr. Redman was deceived by it. 

JOHN BRENT. 
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oI. JAPAN’s PaciFIC MANDATE. By Paul H. Clyde. 1933. (London 
and New York: Macmillan. 8vo. Ix +244 pp.; Bibl. 
12s. 6d.) 

A Two months’ tour of the far-flung islets that comprise the 
Japanese mandated territory gave a basis for this summary of historical, 
economic, educational, political and legal information relating to this 
very strategic portion of the northern Pacific. The reader opens it 
with the more expectation in that material in the English language is 
scattered and scanty. A first reaction is likely to be of some dis- 
appointment that the writer has, in this volume at any rate, made 
relatively little use of the opportunity he had for personal observation 
on the spot. A great part of the book is drawn from existing sources 
and could have been drafted at a desk in any good library, though, of 
course, with less sense of certainty as regards the facts. Further- 
more, the native Micronesians appear as simple-minded puppets whose 
strings are pulled by officials, traders and missionaries rather than as 
human beings such as the ethnologist knows (in a large bibliography 
only one anthropological work relating to the islands is cited). Never- 
theless, it forms a useful compendium for those interested in the pro- 
gress of Japan’s experiments in administration, and in the legal question 
relating to such a “ C Class’ mandate. The Japanese are seen to have 
been facing much the same problems and dilemmas as are familiar in 
better-known colonial areas, and the writer’s judgment is that their 
administration is in general ‘‘ deserving of high praise.’’ A chapter 
on “ saving souls’ is perhaps the point where his own ideas come in 
most, his attitude towards the work of Christian missions being on the 
whole critical. A final chapter on “ The Question of Fortifications ”’ 
will undoubtedly attract most attention. His observations of the 
Saipan harbour project, which has been a subject of lively questioning 
by the League of Nations, and also his inquiries regarding the general 
strategic value of the islands, lead him to the conclusion that there is 
“no evidence of fortification.”’ F. M. KEESING. 


g2. ALASKA NATIVES: a Survey of their Sociological and Educational 
Status. By H. Dewey Anderson and Walter C. Eells. 1935. 
(Stanford University Press; London: Milford. La. 8vo. 
xvi + 472 pp., maps, illus. 22s. 6d.) 

A detailed survey of the “‘ sociological and educational status’’ of 
the natives of Alaska, based on the results of visits extending over two 
seasons. The authors begin by describing, with the aid of quotations 
from the writings of earlier explorers and of discoveries and discussions 
of their own, the natives in their primitive state before they come into 
permanent contact with white people. : 

They then give an exhaustive account of the natives’ present socio- 
logical condition and of the educational system in force. The book 
contains many illustrations from photographs, 4 maps, 177 tables, 97 
charts or figures, and a bibliography of source material. 


TRADE AND TRADE BARRIERS IN THE PACIFIC 
ERRATUM 


In the last issue of International Affairs (November—December, 
1935, p. 889) Mr. Humphrey Milford was wrongly stated as being the 
publisher of Trade and Trade Barriers in the Pacific by Philip G. Wright. 

The volume was published by the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Honolulu, at $3.50; an English edition was issued by Messrs. P. S. 
King and Son, London, on December roth, 1935, at 18s. 
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